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Preface 


The present collection of papers appears at a time when the ELT 
world is at the crossroads in search of new directions and a firmer 
identity as scholarly literatures from various disciplines inundate 
the field. New ideas demand a systematic critique for judgements to 
be made in the field of language teaching. It is in this respectthat the 
remarkable influence that Professor R.N. Ghosh has been able to 
exercise in the field will continue to guide teachers of English. 

In 1952 Ghosh, a young man of twenty-five, took part in an 
animated discussion on why pupils failed to learn English. He was 
inspired by the discussion and undertook to probe the pheno- 
menon. The young visionary, among other conclusions and 
suggestions, made out a case in his dissertation submitted for his M.Ed. 
degree for the setting up of an institute of English for teacher educa- 
tion in India. Presumably the recommendation made by the young 
academic captured the imagination of academic administrators in 
Delhi which finally led to the founding of an Institute of English in 
1958. Ghosh is fully aware of the perennial problems of language 
learners. The numerous papers and books he has authored (appendix), 
and the discussions he has chaired, only highlight his primary concern for 
a teacher who has a focus on the learner of English. In the thirty years 
Ghosh has been at the Institute, teaching and learning of English 
have undergone three major revolutions — the Fries-Lado Oral 
approach closely paralleled by the British Structural approach, the 
Chomskyan and the Communicative Approaches. Ghosh with his 
profound but critical understanding of the problems and practices in 
U.K., U.S.A., and Japan and South-East Asia, has kept him- 
self informed about current concerns in ELT. He believes that 
language teachers needed new ideas but he refused to be swept off 
his feet by the trend-setting fashions in language teaching. His views 
expressed in conferences, discussions, and academic papers are a 
witness to this. His has almost always been the last word in the 
debates, planning, and policy formulation in respect of English 
language teaching at the Institute as well as at the national forums, 
e.g. State Institutes of English Language Teaching, National 
Council for Educational Research and Training, Boards of 
Secondary Education, University Grants Commission. 

All the contributors to this volume are teachers engaged in 
research and production of materials. The collection of essays 


represents a wide range of interests. The bases for their grouping 
are set out in the Introduction. It is hoped that these essays would 
be of use to both teachers, researchers and informed readers in the 
field of English Language Teaching. Saying “Thank you very much’ 
to all those who influenced us in bringing out this volume might 
seem a formality but one must have some way of expressing one’s 
gratitude to all those who have given so freely of their time and 
energy, and for their cooperation and helpful suggestions in this 
publication. Special thanks go to everyone in the Methods 
Department of CIEFL who so enthusiastically supported the effort 
at every stage. ; 


EDITOR 


Introduction 
M. Tarinayya 


1. First Things 


The four articles in this section, though written from different points 
of view, deal with certain fundamentals of language teaching and 
learning and make a plea for a clear perception of our priorities: 
First things first. 

With his rich experience of and deep insight into teaching and 
learning foreign languages in India, the Middle-East and South- 
East Asia, H.V. George's ‘First Things’ begins by calling our atten- 
tion to ‘surprising professional disregard for’ and ‘general failure to 
appreciate’ first things. He examines a range of professional 
themes: Little England, Structural Approach, Person Meets Person 
(Communicative Competence) and says that teachers of English as 
a foreign language have been ‘forever over-estimating the potential 
for improvement of the latest variant of a consistently disappointing 
(because wrongly based) methodology and understanding the scale 
of professional effort a world language English’ requires. He draws 
the reader's attention to his suggestion that languages have bio- 
logical and social functions of hindering communication and hence 
in-built obstacles to learning — indeed the most stimulating part of 
his paper — and proposes that in countries like India reading should 
be the primary concern and that recognition of this fact would bring 
the learning of English into the mainstream of the educational pro- 
cess. Along with this goes his idea of the ‘little language’ for the 
practical implementation of his concern for first things. Unless there 
is an understanding of these concerns, we shall be spending 
‘extraordinary additional amounts of money’ — money which we can 
ill-afford on teaching and learning English ‘seemingly to negligible 
effect’. 

In the seemingly calm but troubled and contradictory world of 
language policy, language planning and language teaching, — par- 
ticularly in the Indian context at the present time — some of the ideas 
S. V. Pradhan throws up: language proper (the monopoly of slave 
owners) and language as skill (for lower orders of humanity), inter- 
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ference in language learning (the concomitant notion of language 
purity and pollution), deserve careful consideration. From hc: 
Pradhan goes on to make a crucial distinction between the nolistic 
(studying language in relation to culture, the heritage of the people 
and as an embodiment of living experience) and the behaviovristic or 
utilitarian (studying language as an aspect of behaviour and a means 
of communication, and learning as a type of conditioning — a 
mechanical skill) approaches, and devotes the major part of his 
paper to a consideration of the evidence ‘in favour of the holistic 
approach' in some of the writings of St. Augustine, Milton, Col- 
eridge, Mill, Max Muller, Ushinsky and Lenin — Milton, Ushinsky 
and Lenin ‘forming a counter-point to the conservative and reactio- 
nary among’ language teachers. In the careful, discriminating and 
insightful reading of the writers Pradhan has chosen, one sees how 
present professional concerns determined by one’s social outlook 
and world-view were voiced from Augustine to our own day. In the 
article Pradhan’s own preferences in the field of language learning 
and language teaching emerge quite unobtrusively. From these, the 
perceptive reader can draw his own conclusions and find his own 
direction. As one finishes reading this essay, one cannot fail to feel 
the impact of the two quotations, one from Kelly (1969) and the 
other from Stern (1983): we rather ‘unwittingly rediscover old 
techniques by widely differing methods of research and current 
methods after promising impossibilities have all turned out to be on 
the whole no better than older methods. 

Alan Maley is a student of humanities and as he says he is fascinated 
by science and fables. And so, ‘using a framework’ of fables, anecdotes 
and quotations from eminent scientists, he draws some very interesting 
and instructive lessons for language teaching; he exposes some of the 
follies on which current language teaching practice, except perhaps 
communicative language teaching according to Maley, is based. The 
list of ‘follies’ is long and picturesquely described: equating 
language descriptions and language, thinking that descriptions of 
language behaviour are the same as language behaviour, assuming 
we ‘know how and when learners learn what they learn’, acting as 
though we could ‘determine the outcome of our teaching’ though 
the best we can do is ‘to offer raw materials’, our ‘blind desire for 
change’, rushing off on our ‘Chariot of video’, our ‘horses of 
language laboratory or what not’ without first ‘looking at the direc- 
tion we are travelling in; making the ‘training course the focus of 
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attention’ as if certification were a guarantee of ‘subsequent perfor- 
mance' etc. In an obvious reference to the Structural Approach, he 
wants us to avoid the folly of ‘atomistic presentation and practice of 
language skills and items'. And ina veiled reference to Transforma- 
tional Generative Grammar he says: ‘rules can be derived from 
what we do and this does not mean that they can be prescribed for 
what we do’, and affirms that ‘even the most powerful and detailed 
descriptions of language cannot be transferred to the internal 
mental states of the learners. Making a plea for teachers of 
language to be 'inner directed', he quotes at length from 
N.S. Prabhu and concludes that teachers should be looking for ‘a 
degree of autonomy which accords with their own perceptions and 
with which they feel comfortable’ — something which sounds quite 
attractive but with somewhat little substances for an autonomy 
which depends on someone else’s perceptions and comfort can 
hardly be autonomous! 

K.A. Jayaseelan's paper ‘Implications for Language Teaching 
of Recent Developments in Theoretical Linguistics’, at once 
rigorous and lucid, traces the rapid development of theoretical 
linguistics in the past thirty years, raises certain very important 
questions and discusses the inferences linguists and language 
teachers have drawn about first language acquisition and second 
language learning. He begins with the ‘ragbag called Universal 
Grammar (UG), Chomsky's Language Acquisition Device (1965) 
and takes us through the revisions and re-revisions of transforma- 
tional generative grammar and brings us to Government and 
Binding and points to a ‘new kind of language typology which seeks 
to reduce the apparently very large number of surface differences 
to a relatively small number of deep differences.' He then goes on 
to hypothesize that there must be ‘a core grammar which is specific 
to each language, and in addition, 'some *marked' rules for a 
‘complete’ grammar.’ But the obvious differences between second 
language learning and first language acquisition, — one 'slow, 
laboured, full of errors’ and the other easy and rapid — invite further 
exploration. Finally, he raises a set of very important questions 
which linguists interested in second language acquisition and 
language teachers must continue to investigate though Jayaseelan 
proposes ‘partial’ answer to some of them. 
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2. Approaches to Methods and Materials 


In the process of teaching and learning, teachers of English as a 
Foreign/Second language in India — where every school-going child 
has to be taught English — must be reasonably clear about the 
approach to teaching which determines the preparation of the 
necessary methods and materials of teaching. Two of the five 
articles in this section, look at the principles of second language 
curriculum and approaches to second language curriculum. The 
remaining three articles look at specific areas like preparation of 
materials to give the learners exposure to English, the choice of an 
appropriate theory of grammar, and the problem of medium of 
instruction in teaching the different courses of a school curriculum. 

J.B.P. Allen with his rich and varied experience in the teaching 
and learning of English as a foreign language, is eminently qualified 
to talk about ‘Current Trends in Second Language Curriculum 
Design’. The ELT situation in India today, reminds us of what I.A. 
Richards in an entirely different context called ‘a chaos of critical 
theories’. The purpose of Allen’s paper is ‘to review and in the process 
relate together the three major developments in second language 
education’ which have emerged in the middle years of this century: 
Structural-analytic, Functional-analytic and Non-analytic experi- 
mental. It will be difficult to find anywhere else a more succinct, 
clearer and more lucid exposition of these developments, their rela- 
tive merits and demerits and their interrelationships. Teachers of 
English as a second language are sure to find it refreshing. Allen 
then goes on to explain in some detail the Breen/Candlin process 
syllabus which promises to offer a genuine alternative to traditional 
principles of Lz curriculum design. Finally, Allen sounds a note of 
warning: ‘the bandwagon effect in second language teaching must 
be recognized and resisted’, and gives quite an impressive exposi- 
tion of what he calls a ‘variable-focus’ approach to L; education. 
This he tells us is ‘intended as a classroom tool for broadening the 
interpretation of existing curriculum scripts'. The implication, he 
points out, is that second language curriculum should not be 
regarded as a ‘prescriptive formula or straitjacket but rather as a 
collection of resources' from which individual teachers are free to 
choose according to their specific needs and priorities. 

Jack C. Richards in his paper offers an incisive discussion of the 
assumptions and consequences implicit in two different approaches 
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to language teaching: the ‘Follow the Method’ and the ‘Develop a 
Method’, Jack Richards characterizes the first as the ‘top-down’ and 
the second as the ‘bottom-up’ approach. After a survey of the lite- 
rature relevant to the two approaches he brings to bear onit hisown 
insights based on his experience of the process of teaching and 
learning. One cannot but agree with Richards when he says that 
‘despite the appeal of methods, their past history, is an embarrass- 
ment since it is hard to demonstrate that the method itself rather 
than some other set of factors was the crucial variable.’ In the case 
of ‘Follow the Method’, which Richards rightly calls the ‘top-down’ 
approach, both the teacher and the learner are approached on the 
terms of the educational theorist, the applied linguist and/or the 
curriculum planner who often do not have first-hand experience of 
the process of teaching and learning in widely varying contexts. 
Hence the entire design is as it were imposed from above on both 
teachers and students. What Jack Richards calls the ‘Develop a 
Method’ approach, as its name indicates, begins with observable 
processes of classroom teaching and learning and the method of 
logical principles and practices derivable from (i) the study of 
effective teaching which provides information about how effective 
teachers ‘organize and deliver’ instruction and (ii) the study of 
effective learning which provides information about the ‘learning 
strategies effective learners apply to the process of learning and 
using a second/foreign language’. Richards concludes the article by 
proposing that our ‘concerns in methodology’, should then ‘focus 
not on the search for the best method’ but rather on the ‘cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which more effective teaching and 
learning are accomplished.’ The discussion of the two contrasting 
methods and the four tables which accompany the discussion of 
appropriate points provide illuminating guidelines for teachers who 
wish to investigate the methods in their own specific environments. 
In the context of our frustrating experience of teaching and learning 
English in India, particularly in the past forty years or so, what Jack 
Richards proposes deserves serious consideration though it may not 
provide the key to the problem. 

In his paper ‘State-Level Syllabuses in English: Outlining an 
Alternative’ M.L. Tickoo convincingly argues that ES(F)L 
syllabuses in the State level systems all over India have ‘in their 
essential framework remained unchanged’ and that ‘even the best’ 
of the alternative models developed in the West, particularly in 
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U.K., have failed to produce results in the countries of their origin 
and hence their importation is bound to be ‘counter productive’. He 
discusses in some detail the assumptions underlying the origin and 
construction of Structural Syllabuses, Notional Syllabuses, 
Communicative Syllabuses, Process Syllabuses and Procedural 
Syllabuses — each meant to replace its predecessor — and argues that 
none of the alternatives is justified either in terms of linguistic 
theory, or in terms of its application in the Indian context. He wants 
syllabus designers to take into account (i) the fact that English in 
India is meant to serve entirely different objectives since it operates 
in different types of multilingual setting, (ii) the need to be clear 
about priorities in learning a foreign language like English in India, 
(iii) the *delicate balance of behaviours, beliefs and expectations’ 
that make up the 'culture' of the average classroom. If these realities 
are not taken into account and if a syllabus is imposed from above, 
there is bound to be — as there is today — an almost ‘total mismatch 
between expectations and actualities’. Meaningful curriculum 
renewal must therefore begin with the recognition of the fact that 
the primary role of English in our national system of education (as 
distinguished from minority institutions) is as ‘an additional instru- 
ment of cognitive growth' — as a complementary language. He takes 
note of the experiments Michael West (with his profound under- 
standing of the linguistic and pedagogical realities of India) 
conducted and shows how relevant his findings are at the present 
time — that L; and L; cognitive/academic proficiencies are inter- 
dependent and that both are manifestations of the same underlying 
cognitive ability. He cites the experiment conducted in Fiji — ‘a 
book-based approach to children's exposure to English' and the 
'sizable gains which became possible within relatively short 
periods’. It is perhaps time that the ideas which Michael West has 
propounded, which H.V. George has shaped with reference to 
India, which Tickoo has expanded with a sense of urgency, and 
which Dr. Ghosh (in whose honour this volume is being brought 
out) has propagated all his life, are given a fair trial. 

In the context of contending theories of grammar and what they — 
particularly transformational generative grammar — can contribute to 
theories of teaching and learning language, and also in the context of 
contending approaches to teaching and learning — Structural, 
Cognitive, Communicative — it is refreshing to read P.T. George's 
article. He makes a rapid but perceptive study of the relevant 
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literature bearing on the claims made by the proponents of 
'Communicative Competence' and defends Chomsky by concluding 
that ‘the abstract system of language in so far as it is internalized is 
itself the ability for contextual use’, and in the process exposes many 
of the fallacies of those who have joined the bandwagon of 
communicative competence. 

Karuna Kumar makes an impressive study of the literature on 
bilingual education and after a brief statement of its characteristic 
features, its importance as a national resource, and its 
advantages in the multilingual set-up of India (with 1,652 mother- 
tongues and 15 regional languages) she examines its feasibility for 
second language education in India. She makes a thorough study of 
some of the experiments conducted in India and abroad (including 
one by herself), the suggestions made in the reports of the different 
education commissions appointed by the Government of India, and 
articles in journals on the subject, and proposes that a practical (she 
knows why the three language formula has not worked) model of 
bilingual education for India would be the one in which English is 
used as the medium of instruction in teaching various 'activity 
subjects' like Arts and Crafts (socially useful Productive Work), and 
Physical Education which provide, according to her, ‘optimum 
conditions for learning English’. 


3. Psycho-Social Factors 


Linguistics and psychology have influenced each other since the 
1950s and there have been radical changes in how the study of cogni- 
tion is approached. Today psycholinguistics is a rapidly developing 
subject of considerable importance in teaching and learning in 
general, and in second language teaching and learning in particular. ` 
In more recent years, the study of language in the socio-cultural 
context and the interface between linguistics, psychology and 
sociology have opened up an exciting arca of exploration. Of the 
three papers in this section, one focuses on a refreshingly new area 
like learner training, the second looks at some experiments in 
psycholinguistics and the third throws some light on the attitudes to 
English in India vis-a-vis the official policy on English in India. 

In ‘Genesis of Psycholinguistics’, N.K. Chadha and Deepa 
Kapur, after tracing the roots of psycholinguistic study of ‘various 
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scientific developments that took place in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, find that two lines of thought become ‘distinctive subjects of 
research and theory construction’. One based upon the intuitive 
judgement of the language user and the other based upon primary 
language behaviour. After a brief but critical analysis of the theories 
of Humbolt and Whorf, the authors devote some time to a discus- 
sion of the theories of Vygotsky and Piaget in the context of Whorf's 
theory (the theory of each ‘putting a slightly different emphasis on 
the inter-relation between language and thought’) and go on to 
review briefly the ‘behaviouristic tradition exemplified by Skinner, 
and finally indicate the ‘profound influence’ of Chomsky’s ‘transfor- 
mational linguistics’. Incidentally, they note the influence of the 
mathematical theory of communication and developments in 
communication technology. There is — and this is perhaps the most 
significant part of the paper — a brief discussion of some of the 
relevant experimental work done by Miller, Aborn and Rubenstein 
and others, including some very interesting work done by Chadha 
himself in collaboration with some of his colleagues. 

To Indian teachers of ELT accustomed to ‘teacher training’ 
refresher courses, inservice training, etc., reading Richard Rossner’s 
‘Learner Training — What, Why and How’ must be very refreshing 
indeed. Learner training, as Rossner says, has become current in 
European ELT. The concept however is new in the Indian context 
and so the ideas he throws up should be of considerable professional 
interest. After pointing out the two ‘central thrusts’ of learner 
training, he goes on to answer the three questions raised in the title 
of the article in his discussion of (a) the aims of learner training, 
(b) the specific areas that have been focused on in learner training, 
and (c) the ways in which learner training is carried out — all done 
without any dogmatism, without any cumbersome jargon, and in a 
language precise, clear and lucid. The conclusion, while summing 
up the discussion and pointing out the benefits that accrue from 
learner training, sounds a note of caution: While development and 
change are ‘inevitable’, teachers must take upon themselves the 
responsibility to see that change is undertaken in ‘a carefully 
planned way on an experimental basis and that the effects of it are 
evaluated properly.” 

Ranu Vanikar’s paper on attitudes to English in India begins 
with a brief survey of the relevant literature on the subject and 
comes to the conclusion that because of the ‘disparate nature of 
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TL/TLC in different settings, findings from replication of studies 
have proved less generalisable'. Vanikar then goes on to say ‘a 
major deterrent in defining an appropriate model of TL is the 
official policy on English in India' and pleads that the role of English 
as an International language must be 'dissociated from its NS 
cultural loading'. Noting that the system of higher education in 
India is ‘plagued’ with internal contradictions the author raises a 
number of thought-provoking questions, and pleads for clarity and 
a more responsible reconceptualization, and an alternative model 
that follows from both. 


4. Teaching and Teacher Preperation 


The three articles in this section deal with practical matters relating to 
teachers and teaching in the actual classroom context. The first article 
explores different methods of teaching a poem based on an actual 
experiment with a group of teacher-trainees; the second shows how 
the teaching of grammar can be both exacting and exciting, and the 
third one throws up the idea of acceptability in the teaching of 
pronunciation and gives some practical suggestions for its 
implementation. 

The poetry lesson in Indian schools and colleges is often 
considered ‘boring’. The main concern of most teachers is to give 
the students the ability to answer examination questions and that of 
most students is to pass the examination. The educational role of 
teaching and reading poetry as 'a tool to develop our students' sen- 
sibilities so that they begin to understand the history and culture as 
well as the moral and spiritual outlook that produces the poem’ is 
seldom remembered, and if remembered, seldom realised. The 
problem for us as teachers, Hilda D. Spear points out in the article, 
"The Poetry Lesson: Understanding and Enjoying', is to 'steer a 
course' that helps our students to pass the examinations, and at the 
same time ‘keep their love of literature alive’. In this article Hilda 
Spear communicates with commendable success the excitement and 
intellectual satisfaction of teaching poetry in a language that is 
engaging and, discusses how some at least of that enthusiasm and 
excitement can be recreated in day-to-day classroom teaching. 
After a brief introduction which makes the reader aware of some of 
the problems of teaching poetry in a foreign language, the author 
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suggests, as T.S. Eliot had said, ‘a poem must communicate before 
it is understood.’ The author rightly says that there are many ways 
in which a poem can communicate at some level so that the student 
wants to read the poem again, wants to read other poems by the 
same writer, and wants simply to read other poems. What is ‘vital’ 
is that the poem can communicate at some level. A section of the 
paper gives a more or less detailed description of an experiment 
which the author conducted teaching Dylan Thomas’s ‘Fern Hill’ in 
a teacher training college. The paper gives a detailed discussion of 
five different methods of teaching the poem: the step by step 
method, the sociological method, the creative method, the thematic 
method and the modified linguistic method. Each section on each of 
the methods shows its merits, and indicates its limitations. Teachers 
of English in Indian schools and colleges, one believes, will find the 
article interesting and instructive. Teachers of English with some 
background of linguistics will find the modified linguistic method, 
which combines interest and excitement in teaching and reading 
poetry with a close study of the text of the poem, most rewarding. 

Krishnaswamy's ‘Teaching of Grammar at the School Level’ 
offers a clear discussion of the complementary role of English in 
India and the functions it serves, and gives an idea of the magnitude 
of the problem of teaching in India. By teaching grammar , he 
means 'the effective presentation of language items in some sys- 
tematic way in meaningful contexts, and says that ‘the presentation 
cannot be effective if the items are not systematically related and it 
cannot be meaningful if they are not properly contextualized.’ 
Teaching grammar must, he believes, enable the learner to 
*perceive the sub-systems as part of the system' and only then will he 
be able to ‘use them in whatever areas English is used in India.’ 
Based on his *wide professional experience,' he makes some sugges- 
tions addressed to the classroom teachers of English and to those 
likely to influence their beliefs and practices. He proposes what he 
calls an 'idea-bank' to which teachers and teacher-trainers can make 
contributions and from which they can draw whenever necessary. 
He takes two areas of grammar: the use of articles and indirect 
speech, and demonstrates how the teaching of grammar could be 
‘an extremely interesting and challenging task.’ 

In the teaching of the pronunciation of English, teachers of 
English in India are familiar with the concept of intelligibility which 
is considered to bé the most important aspect of the subject. In his 
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article ‘Teaching of English Pronunciation in India — the Criterion 
of Acceptability’, Sethi, without in any way minimizing the impor- 
tance of intelligibility, contends that ‘we have unwittingly ignored 
another important criterion — the criterion of acceptability’. After 
showing that certain language forms which are not correct are yet 
somehow acceptable in India, he goes on to give a working defini- 
tion of his concept ‘acceptable’ and then suggests that ‘a potential 
list of peculiarities’ (deviations) ‘for a given region should be drawn 
up and appended’ to the ‘Sound System of Indian English’ 
published by CIEFL, though it cannot indicate which of the devia- 
tions are acceptable to the better educated speakers of the region 
and which are not’. There is, therefore, he says, ‘surely need for 
research’. He gives a fairly exhaustive list of acceptable deviations 
of the consonants and vowels of English and also a list of unaccept- 
able pan-Indian deviations. His ideas, he hopes, will improve the 
teaching and learning of acceptable pronunciation — in short 
courses as distinguished from longer courses. 


Part One 
First Things 


First Things 
H.V. George 


It is human language that makes us to communicate with each other 
and work together — that is when we belong to the same language 
group. Equally obviously, however, human language hinders 
communication between members of different language groups. 
Specifically, communication is hindered between women of one 
group and men of other groups; biologists call this language's 'assor- 
tative' function; it has led the human species to develop racial and 
other identities of great sentimental strength. 

A similar assortative function maintains social identities within 
a language group, also making it likely that women marry men of 
the same social group; but especially distinguishing élite whose 
members share language features (an accent, an ‘in’ vocabulary, a 
specialist jargon) from outsiders who don't. 

Up to the recent past, a prominent social distinction was bet- 
ween a small literate élite and a large non-literate non-élite (for 
whom it was the written language that was ‘foreign’). For member- 
ship of the European élite, literacy really meant literacy in Latin; 
and in many countries English itself performs the function, as 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru put it, of 'creating a new caste’. 

Excessive concern for group identities has, within our genera- 
tion, become a threat to the entire species, through vast increases in 
certain group sizes, mutual hostility and destructive power. A 
counter phenomenon has been investment of human resources to 
effect communication across racial and social boundaries, and part 
(perhaps not a large part but still part) of this investment is 
widespread inclusion of foreign language learning in school 
programmes. $ 

Tt seems to me that without recognition of the communication- 
obstructing function of language, a methodology, from initial 
orientation throughout the detail of course design, cannot discrimi- 
nate between particular communication-promoting and communi- 
cation-obstructing features of particular languages; further, if Imay 
so, that there is surprising professional disregard for what I call ‘first 


things’. : 
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I hope to have made room for an example. When Italian school 
girls and boys have English as their foreign language, the underlying 
significance (though neither they nor their teacher need see it like 
that) is that they extend the range of potential marriage partners; an 
interpretation the more acceptable as (a) English has an identity, as 
language of the people of England, and (b) since the 1890s the 
European professional theme has been ‘person meeting person’. 
Now, in this instance, the biological difference is sufficient perhaps 
to be intriguing, small enough not to be off-putting. Thus both 
professional theme and derived methodology (described in 1911, as 
making a designated school classroom ‘a little England’) are sure to 
motivate at least some learners to some extent. 

But it does not follow that one can universalize the theme (in the 
current catch-phrase ‘communicative competence’) and push it in, 
say, China. A much larger biological difference would be involved, 
and strong learner resistance would result; if, indeed, the ‘person 
meets person’ theme were not rejected out of hand at ministerial 
level; as one would hope. 

However, in fact, many Italian teen-agers too are indifferent to 
or resist the theme and consequent methodology. It is a truism 
that, in any school situation, there are learners that succeed, with 
teacher help, without it, and despite it; and, I would say, theme and 
methodology have been successful in confirming as an élite learners 
who would have formed an élite with any professional theme and 
methodology. 

The overriding reason for learner resistance is that since a major 
biological function of language is to obstruct communication across 
language barriers each language has extensive built-in means of 
obstructing its getting learned. Without awareness of, and constant 
alertness to the obstructing factors, any syllabus (and perhaps espe- 
cially a ‘person meets person’ one) entails a frustrating process of 
successive teaching and ‘unteaching’*. 

Then, as a consequence, comes the issue of how the teacher 
stands with respect to the learners’ responses to such built-in, anti- 
learning factors. Does she place herself on the side of the foreign 


* Ask native speakers or élitist teachers whether they ever say she go, he mend ... 
and you encounter immediate amused denial; yet ask what verb-forms may 
precede he mend, and you elicit a dozen words. In fact, many course designers and 
teachers seem unaware that their questions with he mend actively ‘unteach’ the 
wanted association of statement he with mends, 
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language forms and elitist ‘standards’ of correctness, or is she on 
the side of the majority non-élite learners most needing her 
encouragement? 

Language features that obstruct communication and learning, 
and engage her in a conflict of loyalties include (1) shibboleths, 
(2) redundancies, (3) complexities in what Lévi-Strauss called ‘twig 
level structure'. I will look briefly at each. 

Historically, a shibboleth is a sound, attempted pronunciation of 
which distinguishes genuine group member from traitor. In 
practice, shibboleths can also be quite general features; for English, 
its neutral tongue position, its word-final consonant clusters, its 
word-stress awkwardnesses. 

With regard to overall spoken English redundancy, in the early 
sixties CIE colleagues Tarinayya, Satyanarayana Rao and I investi- 
gated it using a short tape-recorded stretch of narration. At that 
time, we had Ferrograph machines, with, I recollect, wrist- 
strengthening controls but excellent speech reproduction at a tape 
speed of 15 inches per second. The back of the recorded tape was 
pencil marked at 1.5 inch intervals, i.e., corresponding to one tenth 
of a second of time. We left intact the first 450 inches (half minute) 
from the next 450 inches we removed every fourth 1.5 inch segment 
(splicing the ends); from the following 450 inches every third 
1.5 inch segment; then, every other segment, so that from the final 
450 inches half of the recorded material had been *chopped' (and 
the replay speed doubled). Now chopping each fourth tenth of a 
second caused no difficulty for CIE course members. Decoder 
effort compensated for the excision of each third tenth of a second. 
The 50 percent reduction, however, required the combined effort of 
the group for message restoration; effected through decoder access to 
stored information about phonological sequences, and syntactical 
and semantic sequence probabilities too. 50 per cent is probably the 
overall redundancy built into spoken messages in natural languages; 
within which efficiency-seeking learner brains do their own strategic 
‘chopping’. 

As for twig level structural complexity, a 1967 computer 
permutation of 13 clause constituents resulted in no fewer than 518 
admissible simple clause constituent orders: (George, 1972). 

Everyday examples of complexity, and resultant forms are: 
They asked him to come but not * They said him to come; We sent off 
an order for the books but not *We ordered for the books. 
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Redundant twig level complexity is ideal material for élitist 
selection tests. Here are two blank-filling snippets from an Indian 
Medical College entrance examination: 


T5. rather late last night 

a) haveslept c) went to bed 
b) wenttosleep d) had slept 

3) eversince c) for the last 
b) since d) forthe past 


Would such twig level snippets have any function, anywhere, 
except élite selection? 

The extent to which a teacher tries (more often than not, fails) 
to ensure learner compliance with shibboleth and with redundant 
and complex form requirements depends, one would think, on: 


1) her own biological nearness to native speakers 

2) her mother tongue and foreign language formal resemblance 

3) her wish to get a return from her own learning investment in 
mastering the forms 

-© 4) the strength of her élitist, superiority feeling 

5) pressure from programmes and examinations 

6) her understanding or non-understanding of the ‘first things’ I 
am writing about. 


With respect to examinations, if one thinks, on the one side, of 
the varied features of the learners and the variety of use, or non-use, 
they will make of standard and non-standard forms; and if one 
thinks, on the other, of the programme and examination prescrip- 
tions, one is surely aware of a gross misfit. One could conclude that 
the only feature actually catered for is that of eventual language 
teachers. 

Even psycholinguists unconsciously identify with language 
élitism. How often does one read of a learner-originating form, such 
as thinked, that it instances 'over-generalization'? Yet there never 
could be any such process. A learner has, perhaps, ‘generalized’, 
and his (in any event praiseworthy) effort resulted in a form that 
does not coincide with an official (psychologically unpraiseworthy) 
shibboleth, redundancy or redundant complexity. The ‘over-’ impli- 
cation must be assigned to the language, not to the learner. 
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I will end by looking at the professional consequence of respond- 
ing to a world circumstance, and freeing a prospective world 
language from (a) the biological assortative function (b) social elite 
selection (c) professional élitism. 


1 Language Learning and Learning 


Language learning is seen as an instance of learning; and learna- 
bility then becomes the major professional criterion for learner 
programmes. This brings language learning into the educational 
mainstream — from which a hundred years of "little England — 
communicative competence' precepts had isolated it. 

K. Lorenz (1974) identifies learning with exploration: All action 
can be called exploratory in which an organism does something in 
order to learn something and its motivation: All acts of exploration 
consist of actions performed to collect their feedback. Learning is 
autonomous: What is new in exploratory behaviour is only that moti- 
vation is furnished by the learning process itself, not by achievement 
of the final consummatory state. 


2 A Circumstance for Learning is Decontextualization of 
the Learning Task 


The ‘sounds of English’ vanish as particular targets, to become 
incidental to challenges to explore the feature-production potential 
of the speech organs. Once a learner has produced a sound, he can 
be challenged to recognize it from its distinctive features. 

Distinguishing learning as autonomous means its separation 
from communication. Contextualizing means interference with 
learning. ‘Fifty words on these cards,’ I would say to a CIE (as it 
then was) group, ‘to learn in the (non-air-con) lunch hour, Who'll 
do it?’ Should the fifty words include contextually associated items 
(I, you, window door, cold hot), the items proved harder to learn 
than the contextually discrete items. Quite generally, learning 
efficiency improves with decontextualization of tasks. Consider 
someone learning to drive a car. Itis a matter of the immediate road 
ahead and noting immediate responses to hand and foot move- 
ments. Or a performer practising a musical ornament — it must be 
taken out of any concert performance context. 
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3 Learning is Completable 


Can you drive? Can you ride a bike? The answer is Yes or Not 
yet. Proficiency is not expressed as a percentage achievement, with 
further percentage points to come. 

A standard model for language learning is an endless succession 
of steps, teacher giving a helping hand from the next higher step. A 
pleasant model for the profession; not so for a beginner learner, to 
know that elder sister is still ‘studying English’, that you can, at any 
step get ‘left behind’. To the suggestion that non-élitist foreign lan- 
guage learning is as completable as learning to drive, that tuition can 
soon cease and learner experience take over, an alternative model 
must be available. It is that of a ‘field’ that may be entered at any 
point, traversed in any direction, and criss-crossed until its features 
are thoroughly familiar. 

A psychological account of the ‘field’ model was given by Aage 
Salling (1952) pointing out that an infant's 20-word vocabulary is 
not usefully envisaged as preliminary to anything, but isa functional 
‘little language’. The adult equivalent was already worked out by 
C.K. Ogden (1940) in the 1930s. One can now assess Basic English 
and Ogden's advocacy from a distance. Obviously, of the 850 words 
of Basic the ‘200 words of picturable objects’ could be smaller or 
larger number; and one could discount the ‘rule’ that the forms help, 
attempt, support ... may not be used as finite verbs. That sort of 
thing aside, Ogden's analytic reduction of the 25000 entries of the 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary into Basic terms, once done, constituted 
a permanent achievement. Anyone learning to write Basic can con- 
firm the claim that its forms, plus the special terms of particular sub- 
jects, can convey information at any level of complexity or erudi- 
tion. 

Thus, let us consider again the situation Ogden envisaged; every 
college entrant able to read Basic. The learning would have cost 
ninety hours; the reward, ability to study at advanced levels. 

But the material, in Basic, would have to be supplied. It would 
be a situationfor large-scale preliminary translation, of material 
now leavitig.students uncomprehending because it is in ordinary 
(i.e., Communication-obstructing) English;.-Lhen think ef the;on--. 
going, market for New Scientist style journals accessible to Basic : 
readers; of the demand for: research résults at present writteá'h- 
such à style as £o deny access to all but small élites. All thosé«things 
were envisaged. Why was the impetus lost? 
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Ogden was sufficiently aware of the communication obstructing 
role of language to attempt to defeat it; but underestimated its 
strength. He confronted the teaching profession with correct but 
grossly undiplomatic statements. Basic is on the side of the learner all 
the time ... and the like. He threatened primary school teacher 
employment, when he should have been pointing out the vast area 
opened up for employment. Above all, Ogden (understandably) 
underestimated the difficulty of writing Basic: making things easy 
for one side in a communication requires compensatory effort on 
the other. For instance, this contribution itself could have been in 
Basic; but would not have met the Editor's deadline! 

Indeed, ‘vertical translation’ of literary English into Basic was, 
an L.A. Richards technique with university students (Sheridan 
Baker etal, 1971). One cannot say that Ogden lacked organization 
or methodology; what he needed, probably, was sustained effort 
leading to sustained success in a single large area. 

In 1971, P. Strevens asked Where has all the money gone? One 
can ask this question in 1988, with the same frustrating awareness 
that an extraordinary additional amount of money has been applied 
to ELT, seemingly to negligible effect. 

My suggestion has been that languages have biological and 
social functions of hindering communication; therefore in-built 
obstacles to learning. I have stated the bankruptcy of the whole 
century of (person-meets-person) ‘communicative competence’ 
course design, with reading in second place, and general failure to 
appreciate ‘first things’. But I have described one attempt to make 
a world language English. Despite this example we have not yet 
effected a realistic assessment of how to make a world language 
learnable, we are for ever over-estimating the potential for 
improvement of the latest variant of a consistently disappointing 
(because worngly based) methodology, and we underestimate the 
scale of professional effort a world language English will require. 


seb T de. 
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A Few Saints and Sinners on Language Learning: 
from St. Augustine to Comrade Lenin 


S.V. Pradhan 


"Whereas artists are willing to seek inspiration from the past, teachers, being 
cursed with the assumption that their discoveries are necessarily an improve- 
ment on what went on before, are reluctant to learn from History. Thus it is 
that they unwittingly rediscover old techniques by widely differing methods of 
rsearch' (L.G. Kelly 1969:396). 

“The language teaching methods have all failed to keep a permanent hold 
on the public mind because they have all failed to perform what they 
promised; after promising impossibilities they have all turned out to be on the 
whole no better than the older methods’ (H.H. Stern 1983:457). 


Though Mandanis — Plutarch refers to him as Dandemis — finds 
no place in the official Indian Philosophical tradition, he could be 
said to be one of the first ancient Indian philosophers who thought 
deeply on the problems related to language. Unfortunately, all that 
we know of him is his comment recorded by the Greeks, who had a 
surer sense of what is essential and memorable in a tradition. 
Commenting on the attempt of the royal Greek philosopher — 
Onesikritos — to converse with him through three interpreters who 
knew ‘nothing more than the common people, except the lan- 
guage,’ Mandanis said: ‘To attempt itis to expect water to flow pure 
through mud’ (Plutarch, Jackson, 1907 p.56). Besides the obvious 
Brahmanical obsession with purity, this remark implies several 
other things. First, the original speech is lost in translation, contami- 
nated, diluted if the interpreter is a common man who knows only 
the language. Secondly, such a common man deserves to be com- 
pared to mud, which to the average Indian mind suggests ‘filth.’ 
Thirdly, though the water may seem to flow effortlessly through the 
mud, it is sullied and not potable. A common man’s translation, the 
analogy implies, is simply not acceptable. 

The unknown philosopher is not against translation as such or 
other forms of mediation. He is against the wrong kind of inter- 
mediaries, who introduced factors which pollute the current of lan- 
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guage. It is clear that the notion of ‘interference’ — a metaphor 
from Western Physics — is present at this early date in the form of 
‘pollution’ — a metaphor from Oriental mystery cults. And both 
these metaphors imply value judgements on the product of media- 
tion. Mandanis, however, holds out the hope that the stream can be 
pure like the Ganges (probably not a myth then) if common men’, 
who know only the language; are replaced as interpreters with an 
elite who know more than the mere language. 

What this suggests is a critical attitude towards possession of 
language as a mere skill, which is in keeping with the ethos of a slave- 
owning civilization. A foreign language can be acquired even by a 
diligent slave or a commoner. But it is a gateway to a whole culture 
only for the free man. In other words, language properly so called 
isthe monopoly of slave-owners. Language as a skill is characteristic 
of the lower orders of humanity. How could Alexander's 
philosopher be ignorant of this assumption of civilization? The 
Indian philosopher's argument by analogy implied a view appro- 
priate to his social status and a mild reproof to the benighted Greek. 

The antagonism between language as a skill, and language as a 
key to a culture is as ancient as Dandemis, if not older. It is equally 
obvious that whether one was on the side of skill or culture 
depended, at least in Ancient India and Greece, on one's place in 
the society concerned. I would suggest, however, that this 
antagonism can be looked upon as an archetype which has received 
several expressions in the language policies and linguistic strategies 
of different societies in the last two thousand years. If we call the 
first approach behaviouristic or utilitarian, the second may be called 
holistic. The aim of this paper is to consider the evidence in favour 
of the holistic position which one finds in the writings of a few 
philosophers and other influential thinkers. The men I have in mind 
are St, Augustine, Milton, Coleridge, Mill, Max Muller, Ushinsky 
and Lenin. 

If the choice of these writers appears to be eclectic, it may be 
argued that there is a certain method in this eclecticism. Augustine, 
Mill, and Max Muller wrote autobiographies in which they 
commented on language teaching and their experience as language 
learners. Coleridge’s biography of his literary life describes how he 
taught himself German, and draws our attention to an unlikely 
source of wisdom on the subject, Martin Luther, Lenin also taught 
himself German and recorded his observations on his linguistic 
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struggle in his letters. Milton, and Ushinsky are the only men who 
do not comment on their own experience of language learning. But 
both of them were reformers, propagandists, and revolutionaries, 
and together with Lenin form a counterpoint to the conservative 
and reactionary among language experts. In short, the ideas of all of 
them from Augustine to Lenin were forged in the smithy of their 
souls, and might contribute towards creating ‘the uncreated 
conscience' (knowledge) of language learning. The traditional his- 
torians of language learning have, so far as I know, ignored all of 
them with the exception of Augustine.' But one hopes that an 
attempt to glean and analyze their insights might be of some use to 
the experts. 

Perhaps the expression ‘saints and sinners’ needs a word of 
explanation. At the ‘macro level’, the antithesis between ‘saints’ 
and ‘sinners’ suggests the opposition between class and classless 
societies. If for argument's sake one allows members of class society 
to be saints, we have six European saints (Augustine, Milton, 
Coleridge, Max Muller, Mill and K.D. Ushinsky) and one Russian 
sinner, Lenin, At the personal level, on the basis of their attitude 
towards the establishment, Milton and the two Russians form a 
revolutionary company of sinners, while Augustine, Coleridge, Mill 
and Max Muller compose the saintly gang of four. At the level of the 
science of language learning, one could distinguish between those 
whose attitude towards the subject is holistic and those whose 
attitude is behaviouristic.? If the holistic attitude emphasizes the 
importance of studying language in relation to culture, the 
behaviouristic attitude looks upon language as an aspect of 
behaviour and a means of communication, on learning as a type of 
conditioning, and on language acquisition as a mechanical skill. If 
one calls the behaviourists ‘saints’, the holists (to coin a word), 
including Milton, are sinners. If one calls the behaviourists sinners, 
the holists (including Comrade Lenin), are saints. However one 


" For an interesting theory of language learning by a modern Indian ‘philosopher’, 
see Aurobindo Ghosh, ‘The Brain of India’, (Chandernagore: Prabartak 
Publishing House, 1923). The theory relies heavily on such concepts of doubtful 
worth as 'Brahmacharya,' ‘papas,’ ‘sattva,’ ‘Dnyata,’ and 'supermind.' 

? The traditional distinction between ‘activism’ and ‘formalism’ in language 
learning strategies fails to take into account philosophical parameters such as 
‘linguistic holism’. Holism, it may be added, refers not to a total view of the four 
skills but to an integrated view of language and culture. 
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looks at the ‘sample’, these benefactors of mankind, with the excep- 
tion of Augustine, form a broad front against the behaviourists. 


St. Augustine 


One may look upon St. Augustine as a proto-utilitarian. His views 
on first language acquisition and teaching materials in particular 
have a ring about them variations on which can be heard from time 
to time in modern discussions. The man who taught adults the idiom 
of sin and salvation was intrigued by the process of language 
acquisition in children, and suggested an interesting theory. He 
writes: 

‘This I remember, and have since observed how I learned to 
speak. It was not that my elders taught me words ... in any set 
method: but I, longing by cries and broken accents and various 
motions of my limbs to express my thoughts, so that I might have my 
will, and yet unable to express all I willed or to whom I willed, did 
myself, by the understanding which thou, my God, gavest me, prac- 
tice the sounds in my memory. When they named anything, and as 
they spoke turned towards it, I saw and remembered what they cal- 
led and what they would point out, by the name they uttered. And 
that they meant this thing and no other, was plain from the motions 
of their bodies, the natural language, as it were, of all nations, 
expressed by the countenance, glances of the eye, gestures of the 
limbs, and tones of the voice, indicating the affections of the mind 
... And thus by constantly hearing words, as they occured in various 
sentences, I collected gradually for what they stood; and having bro- 
ken in my mouth to these signs, I thereby gave utterance to my will’ 
(Augustine 1969:12-3). 

The only remark that can pass unchallenged here is that his 
elders did not teach Augustine in ‘any set method’, But his recon- 
struction of the process of language acquisition is more an account 
of how it appears to an individual long after he has ceased to be an 
infant. It tells us more about Augustine as an adult than about 
Augustine as a baby. Moreover, in spite of its precision and lucidity, 
this explanation of language acquisition is worse than useless 
because it relies on concepts (¢.g., words, signs, sentences, gestures, 
etc.) which themselves presupposes language acquisition. Con- 
sequently, the process of learning remains as much of a mystery as 
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before. Finally, Augustine has nothing to say about how the child 
learns to generate sentences, and how it assimilates the conventions 
of the speech community for this purpose. 

The distinction between languag asa skill and language asa key 
to culture is certainly implied in Augustine's discussion of materials 
for language teaching. Though a student of Greek as a boy, he hated 
it very much though he did not fully know why. His precocious 
hatred of Greek paganism became more pronounced in course of 
time and shaped his views on teaching materials. He writes: ‘In 
them [verities such as Greek Classics], indeed, I learnt many a 
useful word, but these may as well be learned in things not vain, and 
that is the safe path for the steps of youth'. (p.18) 

Though Augustine does not want to provide to his students clas- 
sical precedents for depravity and vileness, he makes it clear that he 
has nothing against the language as such of these aberrations. He 
writes: ‘Not that I blame the words, being, as it were, choice and 
precious vessels; but that wine of error which is drunk to us in them 
by intoxicated teachers’ (p.19). Words as such are neutral, and even 
precious. But they are sullied by their pagen context, which is 
particularly intoxicating. Only if one could have the vessel but not 
the offending contents. Augustine believes in the possibility of 
acquiring language without its culture. The separation of language 
from culture characteristic of several teaching *methods', then, has 
an honourable Christian precedent. Interestingly, the Augustine 
‘method’ and the modern ‘methods’ developed against the 
background of Roman imperialism and capitalist imperialism 
respectively. 


Milton 


When we turn from Augustine to Milton, it seems as though the 
intervening thirteen hundred years had not eroded man's faith in 
‘the most high’. But one soon realizes that Milton combines an 
exemplary piety with an acute sense of what constitutes learning and 
language learning. He writes: "The end then of learning is to repair the 
ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God right, and out of that 
knowledge to live him, to initiate him, to be like him; as we may the 
nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith makes up the highest perfection', 
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(Milton, Wallace 1959:146). He has outlined here a theory of 
learning which was, perhaps, a commonplace in the dark ages of 
faith but which sounds a little odd for Milton's age, which saw the 
rise of the first Empire and a mercantile economy. And it would 
seem that Milton saw its impracticability himself. He realizes that 
man is not an angel, that ‘our understanding cannot in this body 
found itself but on sensible things', and that the only method 
available to us for knowing God and the invisible is ‘orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature’. In short, Milton begins with 
a bow to the Divine and then gets down to business. (One remem- 
bers that old language textbooks began and ended with a prayer to 
God and that the mundane business of language learning was 
accommodated in between.) 

‘Business’, in this instance, is the learning of Greek and Latin. 
He writes; ‘And every nation affords not experience and tradition 
ought for all kinds of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught the 
languages of those people who have at any time been most indus- 
trious after wisdom ...’ (The Miltonic combination of the divine and 
the worldly already noted above turns up again in the phrase, 
‘industrious after wisdom’). But Milton soon takes leave of the 
divine and proceeds to add: ‘So that language is but the instrument 
conveying to us things useful to be known’ (p.147). In other words, 
we are now ready tor a practical and commonsensical approach to 
language learning, though one might not have expected it from the 
forbidding religiosity of the preamble quoted above. 

This is what he writes on the subject: ‘And though a linguist [in 
the old sense] should pride himself to have all the tongues that Bebel 
cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in 
them as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so much to 
be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman 
completely wise in his mother dialect only’ (p.147). This is a mild 
condemnation of those who look upon language learning as acquis- 
ition of a skill, and equate language with ‘words and lexicons’. A 
person who is taught according to this plan is no better than a coun- 
try yokel who deserves not respect but condescension. ‘Solid 
things’, of course, refers to philosophy and literature. He goes on to 
recommend ‘a study of and a well-continued and judicious convers- 
ing among pure Authors,’ basic grammar and practice of spoken 
language. A mastery of ‘the substance of good things’ would ‘bring 
the whole language quickly into their power’. He adds: ‘This I take 
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to be the most rational and most profitable way of learning lan- 
guages, and whereby we may best hope to give account to God of 
our youth spent therein’ (pp.147-148). If this looks like another 
intrusion of piety, it should be remembered that such a feeling of 
answerability is an excellent padagogical device worth tons of 
‘methods and materials’. 

Contrary to the current practice of his times, Milton does not 
have much faith in composition as an instructional device at the 
beginning stage. It is a ‘preposterous exaction’ to force the ‘empty 
wits’ of children ‘to compose themes, verses, and orations, which 
are the acts of ripest judgement and the final work of a head filled 
by long reading, and observing, with elegant maxims, and copious 
invention’ (p. 147). These are not matters to be wrung from poor 
striplings, ‘like blood out of the nose.’ Besides, they learn to 'bar- 
barize against the Latin and Greek idiom with their untutored Ang- 
licisms’. Grammar, pronunciation, and reading of ‘solid things’ are 
the main components of the Miltonic learning ‘strategy’ oriented 
more towards reading and speaking than towards any other skill. 
The great Puritan, it is remarkable, does not allow himself an 
Augustinian distribe in this essay against Greek works of literature. 
His holistic view of language learning does not allow it. 


Coleridge 


Coleridge’s ideas on language learning are tailored to suit the needs 
of STC, and give us an idea of how a gifted man can cut through the 
cackle of contemporary jargon, discover his own methods and mate- 
rials, and devise strategies for removing the smell of the midnight oil 
from his spoken and written language. Though his programme for 
‘self-study’ might appear impossible to a beginner, some of the 
methods he suggests might be useful. 

Coleridge explains how he learned German. (It must be added 
that he learnt it in Germany, and well enough to be accused later by 
German and English scholars of plagiarism from Kant, Hegel, 
Schelling, Schlegel, and others.) He learnt all the words he could 
with the objects before him and without the mediation of English 
terms. He would accompany the good and kind old pastor with 
whom he lived ‘from the cellar to the roof, through garden, farm 
yard’, and call everything by its German name (Coleridge, Watson 
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1965:115). In his Notebooks he gives us an idea of these ‘vocabulary 
items' which run into at least one thousand (Coburn 1956; 353-4). 
To name only a few, sofa, drawers, window frame, window pane, 
hooks which keep windows open, window-shutters, window- 
posts, lock, latch, staple, key-hold, bolt, store, the furni- 
ture of a bed, and brush. To name some of the classes of nouns; 
spirits, birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, words referring to sensation, 
sight, motion. A number of adverbs such as together, besides, 
almost, universally, now and then, meanwhile. And a few words for 
common feelings and objects: freedom, joy, cuckold, a despicable 
beast, slanderous, nonsense, a debtor's prison, lightning and 
thunder. A literary critic’s service list! 

Coleridge tapped a few unconventional sources to polish his 
German. Advertisements, farces, jest books, and the conversation 
of children while at play with them make possible ‘a home-like 
acquaintance' with the language, which one couldn't possibly 
acquire from works of polite literature or polite society alone. In 
fact, repeating Luther's advice, he goes on to say that one can learn 
to speak German from ‘the mother in the house, the children in the 
lanes and alleys, the common man in the market’, provided that one 
‘looks at the movements of their mouths while they are talking’. (p. 115). 

It is obvious that what Coleridge aimed at was mastery of the 
German language, conversational as well as literary. In fact, it was 
for him a foundation to build on. He believed that if one learnt a 
major language, it was not difficult to read a cognate language. All 
that one had to do was to study the grammar of the latter and learn 
‘the radical words of most frequent occurrence.’ Thus he was able to 
read Gothic well enough for hermeneutic purposes. 

It is clear that Coleridge 1s important for theoretical as well as 
historical reasons. Besides realizing the importance of human, 
popular culture and the common man in the enterprise of learning 
a language, he suggested the concept of frequency count, and the 
idea of lists of words based on it. These notions did not, perhaps, 
originate with him. But he was certainly the first Englishman to act 
on them. Moreover, his emphasis on sounds, the movements of the 
mouth, and direct association of language with the objects of the 
immediate environment (think of his progress from the cellar to the 
roof) smack of the ‘direct method’, and suggest the influence of 
associationist psychology — the psychology that he rejected in 
favour of his own brand of transcendatalism in his interpretation of 
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imagination (Pradhan 1975). When the history of the direct 
method comes to be fully documented, Coleridge, one hopes, will 
receive his due as a pioneer and innovator in yet another field. 


Max Muller 


Max Muller’s remarks on language learning address themselves to 
two important questions: (1) Does the process of language acquisi- 
tion in children have any implications for the origin of language?, 
and (2) Why is the humanistic view of language learning superior to 
the utilitarian? As for the first question, he states clearly that he 
does not believe that a study of child language acquisition has any- 
thing useful to say about the origin of language. And to support this 
view he offers an argument by analogy in the manner of an 
upanishadic scholar. He writes: “To imagine that we can learn from 
the way in which children begin to use our old words, how the primi- 
tive knowledge of mankind was formed, seems to me like imagining 
that children playing with counters could teach us how and for what 
purpose the first money was used (Max Muller 1976:34). The 
analogy between primitives and children, characteristic of 19th cen- 
tury imperialistic anthropology, blithely deprives us of animportant 
‘primitive’ source of information. It is not at all surprising that with 
an attitude like this, Max Muller wasn’t able to make any important 
contribution in this area. 

Heis on firmer ground when he suggests by implication a distinc- 
tion between studying languages as languages and studying them for 
their cultural importance. He writes: ‘For after all, it is not simply in 
order to learn two languages that we devote so large a share of our 
time to the study of Greek and Latin; it is inorder to learn to under- 
stand the old world on which our modern world is founded; itisin 
order to think the old thoughts, which are the feeders of our intellec- 
tual life, that we become in our youth the pupils of Greek and 
Roman. In order to know what we are, we have to learn how we 
have come to be what we are. Our languages form an unbroken 
chain between us and Cicero and Aristotle, and in order to use many 
of our words intelligently, we must know the soil from which they 
sprang, and the atmosphere in which they grew up and developed,’ 
(pp.45-46). 

It is clear that Max Muller does not have any use for the utilita- 
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rian approach to language learning, which has since developed into 
a flourishing industry (Teach yourself Chinese in Thirty Days, 
Learn Hindi Without Tears), particularly in relation to English, and 
prefers to take a holistic view of it. Indeed, what he says about the 
role of Greek and Latin in Europe is applicable mutatis mutandis to 
the role of English in India. Such a view of English would have little 
patience with the *methodologies' divorced from English literature 
and English culture. How we have come to be what we are — only 
English can unlock that secret, no matter what the Hindu 
chauvinists say. Not only is it our only link with Western 
philosophy, but in order to understand ourselves intelligently, we 
must know the soil from and the atmosphere in which our modern 
concepts and practices grew up. 

Judged by the above standards, any language teaching method 
which cuts itself off from this anchor is a parody of what it should be. 
In fact, the technological resources at our command today make 
Max Muller’s ideal more easily realizable than in his own time. Max 
Muller’s views on the Rgveda may be outdated today. But his more 
spontaneous comments on language learning are more relevant 
than ever before, and ought to make some of us pause and reflect. 


Some of the most remarkable experiments in language learning 
were carried out in England. We have already considered the one 
performed by the greatest English critic on himself. The one we are 
going to consider now involves a demanding father and an obliging 
son. Between them, Coleridge, James Mill and John Sturat Mill dis- 
covered a method which may well be adopted by curious language 
specialists. (One may, perhaps, remember that John Stuart Mill was 
a child-prodigy, and that Coleridge was a genius who displayed his 
capacity for manipulating Plotinian abstractions as a charity-boy at 
Christ Church.) 

James Mill's programme for his son has a few points in common 
with Coleridge's. He also prepared lists of nouns with their Greek 
equivalents, introduced his son to some essential Greek grammar, 
and set him reading and translating. This is how John Stuart 
describes his father's linguistic designs on him: 

‘I have no remembrance of the time when I began to learn 
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Greek; I have been told that it was when I was three years old. My 
earliest recollection on the subject is that of committing to memory 
what my father termed vocables; being lists of common Greek 
words, with their signification in English which he wrote out for me 
on cards. Of grammar, until some years later, I learnt no more than 
the inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but, after a course of voca- 
bles, proceeded at once to translation; and I faintly remember going 
through Aesop's Fables, the first Greek book which I read. The 
Anabasis, which I remember better, was the second ... At that time 
[at the age of eight] I had read ... the whole of Herodotus, ... 
Xenophon's Cyropaedia and memorials of Socrates ... part of 
Lucian ... The first six dialogues ... of Plato, from the Euthyphron 
to the Theaetetus inclusive ... But my father, in all his teaching, 
demanded of me not only the utmost that I could do, but much that 
I could by no possibility have done’ (Mill 1965:27-28). 

If some Englishmen lisped in numbers, John Stuart Mill proba- 
bly lisped in the dead language in which he was destined to read 
voraciously. While the sight of a child of six reading Plato in the 
original would warm any classical heart, what it also suggests is the 
usefulness of James Mill’s grammar translation method, which can 
achieve miraculous results with a gifted child in three years. Even if 
an average child took twice that amount of time, the result would 
still be laudable if he acquired at least one skill out of four. I am not 
sure that our ‘scientific’ teaching ‘methods’ produce comparable 
results even after twelve years of training. It is easy to dismiss James 
Mill’s adventure into pedagogy as an instance of parental cruelty. 
But to give the devil his due, he produced results — the only test, as 
in business, of academic success. And all this sans ‘techniques,’ 
‘sans methods’, and ‘sans materials.’ A vindication this, surely, of 
mind over matter. 


Ushinsky 


When one turns from the Roman saint, the German scholar, and the 
English men of letters to the Russians, one notices a refreshingly 
different attitude towards language which looks upon it both as a 
heritage of the people and as an embodiment of their linguistic 
experience. This attitude is expressed particularly well by Ushinsky, 
a nineteenth century Russian democrat. Emphasis on the classics 
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for the purpose of language learning is another characteristic of the 
Russian approach, exemplified particularly by Lenin. While the 
Russian tradition considered here is different from the Anglo- 
Germanic in respect of its populist attitude towards both learning 
and language teaching, it does, like the latter, emphasize the 
grammar translation method, as, indeed, one would expect from its 
emphasis on the classics. To consider the Russian theorists 
individually. : 

That language is not merely a tool or medium of expression but 
the very condition of the possibility of experience and expression is 
what Ushinsky realized. What is even more important, he took a 
total, integrated view of language, realized that it has a popular 
base, and made this understanding the corner stone of his theory of 
language learning. He writes: ‘In its language the people as a whole 
stored its thoughts and feelings in the course of many centuries and 
in millions of individuals ... When we inherit language from our 
forebears, we inherit not only the means of transmitting our 
thoughts and feelings, but thoughts and feelings themselves’ 
(Ushinsky 1975:329). One may point out here that while Sapir 
referred to this aspect of language decades later, it was Ushinsky 
who was the first to realize its pedagogical implications. He believes 
that when they undertake to teach a language — and this is true as 

much of second language as of first — language teachers commit 
`- themselves to playing an important role. He says: *... taking upon 
ourselves the teaching of this subject [language], we assume the 
responsibility of bringing the child, through language, into the 
spiritual life of the people’ (p. 330). Language teaching so conceived 
is, indeed, a far cry from what passes for it in the ‘first’ and ‘third 
worlds.’ 

But the mastery of a language is unattainable unless one also 
Studies its system. Such a system is grammar. He writes: ‘Grammar 
As everywhere a body of conclusions drawn from the observation of 
an already formed language. And this is exactly how it should be in 
teaching: every grammatical rule should be a conclusion drawn 
from the use of forms already mastered by children.' (p. 335). A 
sensible system that is empirically derived from the subject 'gives us 
full mastery of our knowledge.” 


* Similar views on grammar teaching were expressed by Comenius. 
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The view of language as a grammatical system, the need to study 
it as a system in action, awareness of it as an expression of totality 
which includes the intellectual and emotional life of the people — 
these are the more important features of Ushinsky's views on 
language learning, whether the language is L1 or L2. 


Lenin 


Lenin's comments on language learning, like his comments on other 
subjects, are rich in implications, and demand a careful interpreta- 
tion. He writes to his sister Maria on May 19, 1901: ‘I particularly 
recommend translations, especially both ways — first do a written 
translation from the foreign language into Russian, then translate it 
back from Russian into the foreign language. My own experience 
has taught me that this is the most rational way of learning a lan- 
guage' (Lenin 1983:266). But Lenin improved on this method. 
While learning German, he got hold of a German translation of 
Turgenev and translated from the German into Russian and then 
from the Russian back into German. Of course, he knew that the 
method would not work if one did not know the grammar of the 
target language in detail. He wrote to his mother on February 7, 
1899: ‘I asked her to send me (1) a decent German translation of 
Turgenev and (2)a detailed German grammar (even one in 
German for Germans, because those for Russians are usually very 
brief). I want to make a real study of German' (p. 265). 

That is how with the help of what one knows, one works one's 
way from the strange to the familiar, and from the familiar back to 
the strange. The principle involved here is the one which Engels 
developed in his study of the ancient forms of marriage and family 
in the light of the practice of contemporary savages (Engels 
1970: III 191-334). Incidentally, this very method was evolved by 
the English civil servants in the early nineteenth century to learn 
Sanskrit. Predictably, they turned to the Bible, — which had then 
been recently translated into Sanskrit by the missionaries with the 
help of the Pundits. After such a course in Sanskrit, one was ready 
to read any classical work from Kama Sutra to Kadambari. 

It is clear that Lenin wasn't interested in acquiring all the four 
skills. He was concerned more with reading German than with 
speaking or writing it. And this limited aim could be achieved best 
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if one's point of departure was a known text so that one could draw 
on one's native strength, namely, previous knowledge of the text, 
the characters and the atmosphere. That is how Lenin overcame the 
feeling of alienation, which is perhaps the single most forbidding 
factor affecting the study of a foreign language, and established a 
certain degree of familiarity with German through the known ethos. 
Whatthis suggests is an attempt on his part to situate the study of the 
target language within a known culture. In doing this he discovered 
an important principle of second language learning. Ifthe culture of 
the target language is not accessible, as it would not be inself-study, 
one can still learn the language by relating it to one's own culture. 
Nolanguage learning is possible without the mediation of culture — 
one's own or that of the target language. That is the lesson of 
Lenin's practice. 

To conclude: This study of the saints or sinners who are rarely 
discussed in the literature on the subject has elicited some interest- 
ing data which have serious implications for language study. While 
the grammar translation method may seem to be appropriate only 
for studying dead languages, it was adopted by Coleridge and Lenin 
for studying German. After all, it is the only method that is readily 
available for self-study. Though it implies a fragmented view of lan- 
guage learning in as much as it ignores all the skills but one, this 
method is more stimulating and satisfying, for it makes available to 
the student the heritage of a whole people in a way in which the 
other skills can’t. Hence its popularity with mature students, and 
intellectuals like Marx, Lenin, and M.N. Roy, who studied foreign 
languages in their middle age for definite intellectual purposes. 

The practice of these men Suggests that foreign language learn- 
ing is essentially an individual activity if one studies it away from the 
speech community. If the learner is an adult and an intellectual, he 
can acquire the language if he studies it as a system. Once he has 
grasped the system, there is scope for refinement of different skills 
if he feels the need for it. Moreover, he can immerse himself in the 
literature ofthe people and determine for himself what he reads and 
in what order. The *method' thus treats the learner as an adult, does 
not cause him any loss of self-respect, leaves his decisions to him and 
does not foreclose any options. Hence its popularity with non- 
confirmists all over the world. 

As we reviewed the ideas of our selected theorists, it became 
clear that both the utilitarian and holistic notions regarding 
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language teaching, and the conflict between them go back to 
antiquity. We also saw from what Mandanis said to Onesikritos 
that the notion of language learning as acquisition of a mere skill 
was definitely not patrician. Indeed, the attainment of such a skill 
was considered to be worthy only of slaves. One believes that this 
was the attitude of all slave-owing civilizations form Indus to Tiber. 
Now, when the notion of language as à skill is propagated on a vast 
scale in the ‘third world’ by the theorists of the ‘first’, the historical 
parallel forces itself on any one whose imagination is not ahistorical. 

Saints or sinners, none of our men except Augustine divorced 
the study of language from literature. St. Augustine alone wanted 
Greek without Homer, or Homer without Helen, or Helen without 
Paris. He liked the ‘vehicle’ but not what it carried. The result was 
that he preferred not to know Greek well rather than read its 
‘corrupt’ literature. Augustine’s dilemma was experienced two 
thousand years later by the British, who wanted the natives to study 
English but not read Milton, Burke and Mill. After the liquidation 
of the Third Empire, a new English language programme was 
developed for the ex-colonies which divorced language from litera- 
ture, and encouraged the natives to listen to the B.B.C., and adopt 
R.P. as an ideal. The Fourth Empire of finance capital has a more 
secure foundation, now that the ‘solid things’ Milton referred to 
belong to the past for the vast majority of English language learners. 
To turn to our contemporary ‘methods’ and ‘materials’ after arming 
ourselves with a study of the past is to realize their sinister 
ideological implications. 


Fables, Foibles and Follies 
Alan Maley 


It is not the intention of this article to offer any strikingly new 
approaches to language teaching and learning. Instead, I hope to 
stimulate and provoke thinking about current practices. I have 
chosen to do this by using a framework of anecdote and allusion to 
which I hope readers will be able to respond imaginatively and to 
relate their own beliefs and ideas. 


A word of explanation on the title is called for. 


I have always been fascinated by fables. They seem to strike 
chords of meaning which resonate at many different levels. The 
fables I have chosen to illustrate this article seem to me particularly 
suggestive for language teaching. But the important thing is that 
they allow for multiple interpretations. It is my hope that readers 
will see interpretations I have not drawn attention to — and go on 
finding new ones. 

As a student of the Humanities, I am endlessly fascinated by 
Science. I have indulged this foible by using insights taken from 
Science to make suggestive comparisons with learning processes 
and with language. These are of course no more than analogies. 

And what of folly? We are all anxious to make sense of the area 
of experience we are dealing with — in our case language learning. 
Consider Einstein's well-known analogy as it applies to language 
learning: 


*In our endeavour to understand reality we are somewhat like 
a man trying to understand the mechanism of a closed watch. 
He sees the face and the moving hands, even hears it ticking, 
but he has no way of opening the case. If he is ingenious he 
may form some picture of a mechanism which could be 
responsible for all the things he observes, but he may never be 
quite sure his picture is the only one which could explain his 
observations. He will never be able to compare his picture 
with the real mechanism and he cannot even imagine the pos- 
sibility of the meaning of such a comparison.” (Zukav 1980). 
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Yet how often have we been misled by the folly of certainty and 
dogmatism? 


1. TheMapis not the Territory. 


Consider this fable by Borges: 
Of Exactitude in Science 

... In that Empire, the craft of Cartography attained such Per- 
fection that the Map of a Single province covered the space of 
an entire City, and the Map of the Empire itself an entire 
Province. In the course of Time, these Extensive maps were 
found somehow wanting, and so the College of cartographers 
evolved a Map of the Empire that was of the same Scale as the 
Empire and that coincided with it point for point. Less atten- 
tive to the Study of Cartography, succeeding Generations 
came to judge a map of such Magnitude cumbersome, and, 
not without Irreverence, they abandoned it to the Rigours of 
Sun and Rain. In the western Deserts, tattered Fragments of 
the Map are still to be found, Sheltering an occasional Beast or 
beggar; in the whole Nation, no other relic is left of the 
Discipline of Geography. 


From Travels of Praiseworthy Men (1658) 
by J.A. Suarez Miranda 
(Borges 1975, p. 131) 


We have only to replace the word ‘Cartography’ with 'Syllabus- 
design' or *Materials' to relate the fable to our own experience. 
Could it be that the map represents the syllabus or textbook which 
so signally fails to fit the terrain of the learner's individual learning 
needs? and the more detailed it is, the more cumbersome? Shall we 
find tattered pages of Munby littering the deserted classrooms of 
our erstwhile teaching empire? 

Of course we know that descriptions of language are not the 
same thing as the language itself, and that descriptions of desirable 
language behaviour are not the same as desirable language 
behaviour. But do we always act on this knowledge? The fable 
throws into relief the distinction between theoretical descriptions 
and operational systems which I will return to later. 
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2. On Predictability 


‘As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are not 
certain; and as far as they are certain, they do not refer to 
reality.' (Einstein). 


Again substitute ‘language learning’ for ‘mathematics’ and we 
have a suggestive analogy. 

Likewise in particle physics scientists are obliged to accept that 
individual events are unpredictable. 


‘From one moment to the next you cannot be sure what a 
particle is going to do. If for an event one were to choose the 
arrival of a sub atomic particle at a particular place then, 
according to the quantum theory, that event has no cause, in 
the sense that it is inherently unpredictable. No matter how 
much information is available about the forces and influences 
acting on the particle, there is no way that its arrival at the 
designated place can be regarded as ‘fixed’ by anything else. 
The outcome is intrinsically random. The particle just pops up 
in that place with no rhyme nor reason, (Davies, 1983 p. 345). 


Again let us re-write this: 


‘From one moment to the next you cannot be sure what a 
learner is going to do. If for an event one were to choose the 
acquisition of an item at a particular time then, according to 
the Language Learning Theory, that event has no cause, in the 
sense that it is inherently unpredictable. No matter how much 
information is available about the forces and influences acting 
upon the learner, there is no way that his arrival at the desig- 
nated place can be regarded as ‘fixed’ by anything else. The 
outcome is essentiallv random. The itern just pops us in that 
place with no rhyme or reason.’ 


We cannot in other words know how or when learners learn 
what they do learn. But we behave as if we could. 

We must also accept, and this is still more difficult to swallow, 
that ‘order can and does occur spontaneously.’ It was previously 
thought (in Science) that some external force or power was required 
to produce patterns of order in inchoate, unorganised matter. This 
now seems not to be the case at all. Order emerges spontaneously, 
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given a few very simple rules. A whole new branch of Science, 
synergetics, has grown up to investigate it. (Sce the computer game 
of Life as proof of the contention). 

If we transfer this finding to language learning, it would imply a 
much greater capacity for creation of systematic relations in the 
learners’ mind than we usually give credit for. And without the 
‘external force’ of our teaching? We tend to act as if we the teachers 
could determine outcomes. The most we may be able to do is offer 
raw materials, (See Allwright 1984). The learner's mind may be pre- 
programmed to learn but it will form highly individual, organised 
and unpredictable patterns. 


To turn to a further analogy: 


‘The simple laws of cause and effect let us down. They are too 
simple to be of much use. When a billiard ball hits another bil- 
liard ball, energy is transferred from one to the other, and the 
balls move along a determined path. But when a cause pro- 
duces an effect in an organized system, matters become a 
great deal more complicated. The cause does not produce 
action by contact, as in the case of billiard balls. It triggers 
action in something which is not one simple object, but a pat- 
tern of relations. The action is intrinsic, linked only in an 
indirect way to the stimulus which set it off.' (Campbell 1984 
p. 255). 
This is in stark contrast to the view of teaching very much akin 
to a Newtonian ‘billiard ball’ universe, where teachers collide with 
learners and send them cannoning off into predictable trajectories. 


3. Tradition and Change 


Let us return to the domain of fables again. Tradition can be com- 
pared with a group of people at the bottom of a hole too deep to 
climb out of — but still digging. When questioned about the utility 
of their endeavours they often proffer explanations or justifications 
like these: 


*People have been digging here since I can remember.’ 
‘Look how deep we've made it.’ 
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*What do you mean *what use is it? The system needs holes 
like this.' 

‘It’s a lot deeper than some of these modern holes.’ 

"It'a too deep to get out of anyway, so we may as well go on 
digging.’ .... 

How often do we question or re-examine habits of thought or 
procedures which have become second nature to us? 

But a blind desire for change, for its own sake, can also give rise 
to folly. Consider the fable ofthe Prince of Wu. He had a most won- 
derful ncw chariot, the finest horses in the land, and a casket filled 
with gold. One day he decided to set off to visit his neighbour, the 
Duke of Chu. His charioteer whipped up the horses and they set off. 
After some miles they stopped to ascertain from an old man 
whether this was the right road to Chu. He told them it was not. 
They should turn round since Chu was in the opposite direction. 
“How can it be?’ said the Prince. ‘With horses like mine, how can we 
fail to reach Chu?' And they drove on. Periodically they stopped to 
ask the way, and each time were told to turn about. Each time the 
Prince described the quantity of his gold or the technical excellence 
of his horses or chariot as a reason for continuing on his mistaken 
course. 

How often have we rushed off on our chariot of video, or on our 
horses of language laboratories, or what not, without first looking at 
the direction we were travelling in? 

One final fable concerns the warrior Zhao Xin who, while cros- 
sing a river, inadvertently dropped his sword over the side of the 
boat. Immediately he cut a notch in the side of the boat at the point 
where the sword had fallen. On arrival at the further bank, he 
jumped from the boat and searched frantically for the sword below 
the notch in the side of the boat. Needless to say, he did not find it. 

Ideas, techniques, methods we have dropped cannot simply be 
picked up again: the boat of time will have moved on. But perhaps 
we may remember their overall shape and make them anew? 


4. Today'sSuccesses are Tomorrow's Failures: 


Most teacher training is hierarchically organised, highly specific and 
content-oriented. It is based upon a pre-determined syllabus which 
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leads trainees to certification by test or examination. Unhappily, 
the focus of attention all too often becomes the training course 
itself, and not what is to follow it. The assumption is that certifica- 
tion through courses leads to better subsequent performance. This 
is rarely substantiated. The problem with ‘top-down’ teacher 
training of this kind is that it all too often leads to a hardening of the 
intellectual arteries. Trainees learn the things which will get them 
the certificate and these may not be the things they need in order to 
teach better. Large-scale training schemes thus frequently turn out 
to be a success in their own short-term view but an expensive folly 
in the long term. 

Teacher development, which can only happen from the ‘bottom- 
up’ and arises from a perceived need among teachers themselves is 
possible but it is neither spectacular nor fast. (Maley 1987) 


5. The Blind Men and the Elephant 


This old fable is well known. Each blind man perceived the elephant 
to be different depending upon the part he touched — the one who 
touched a leg thought the elephant was like a tree, the one who 
touched the-ears, a large leaf, etc. 

We all ‘know’ things from our own necessarily partial experience 
of reality. From our own angle of perception we are all ‘right.’ But 
how often do we consider other people’s angles? 

We should keep this in mind especially when we consider how 
difficult it is to ‘see’ any complex phenomenon accurately. This has 
been best captured by the ‘uncertainty principle’ eloborated by 
Heisenberg: 


‘The uncertainty principle reveals that as we penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the subatomic realm, we reach a certain point 
at which one part or another of our picture of nature becomes 
blurred, and there is no way to reclarify that part without blur- 
ring another part of the picture! It is as though we are adjust- 
ing a moving picture that is slightly out of focus. As we make 
the final adjustments, we are astonished to discover that when 
the right side of the picture clears, the left side of the picture 
becomes completely unfocused and nothing in it is recogniza- 
ble. When we try to focus the left side of the picture, the right 
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side starts to blur and soon the situation is reversed. If we try 
to strike a balance between these two extremes, both sides of 
the picture return to a recognizable condition, but in no way 
can we remove the original fuzziness from them. 


The right side of the picture, in the original formulation of 
the uncertainty principle, corresponds to the position in space 
of a moving particle. The left side of the picture corresponds 
to its momentum. According to the uncertainty principle, we 
cannot measure accurately, at the same time, both the posi- 
tion and the momentum of a moving particle. The more pre- 
cisely we determine one of these properties, the less we know 
about the other. If we precisely determine the position of the 
particle, then, strange as it sounds, there is nothing that we 
can know about its momentum. If we precisely determine the 
momentum of the particle, there is no way to determine its 
position.' (Zukav, op. cit) 


He goes on to say: 


*... of these two properties, we must choose, for any given 
moment, which one we wish to bring into focus. This means, 
in reference to ‘moving particles’ anyway, that we can never 


see them the way they ‘really are,’ but only the way we choose 
to see them!’ 


As Heisenberg wrote: 


"What we observe is not nature itself, but nature exposed 
to our method of questioning.’ 


The uncertainty principle rigorously brings us to the reali- 
zation that there is no ‘My Way’ which is separate from the 
world around us. It brings into question the very existence of 
an ‘objective’ reality. (Zukav, op. cit. p. 111). 


In high energy physics you only find what you are looking for. It 
seems likely that this is true of Language Learning too! And if it is, 
perhaps we should abandon the notion of an objective truth some- 
where out there waiting to be discovered. It might also help us to 


develop a tolerance for other people’s ways of doing things which 
may not chime with our own beliefs. 
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6. Wholes and Parts 


Do we learn by accretion — the piling up of one fact upon another 
— or by abstraction and synthesis, by the perception of wholes? 
Borges describes the phenomenal memory of Funes who had the 
misfortune to remember everything: 


*... his perception and his memory were infallible. 

*We, in a glance, perceive three wine glasses on the table; 
Funes saw all the shoots, clusters, and grapes of the vine. He 
remembered the shapes of the clouds in the south at dawn on 
the 30th April of 1882, and he could compare them in his 
recollection with the marbled grain in the design of a leather- 
bound book which he had seen only once, and with the lines in 
the spray which an oar raised in the Rio Negro on the eve of 
the battle of Quebracho ..... 

He was, let us not forget, almost incapable of general, 
platonic ideas. It was not only difficult for him to understand 
that the generic term dog embraced so many unlike specimens 
of differing sizes and different forms; he was disturbed by the 
fact that a dog at three-fourteen (seen in profile) should have 
the same name as the dog at three-fifteen (seen from the 
front). His own face in the mirror, his own hands, surprised 
him on every occasion. Swift writes that the emperor of 
Lilliput could discern the movement of the minute hand; 
Funes could continuously make out the tranquil advances of 
corruption, of carries, of fatigue. He noted the progress of 
death, of moisture.He was the solitary and lucid spectator of 
a multiform world which was instantaneously and almost into- 
lerably exact .... 

Without effort, he had learned English, French, 
Portuguese, Latin. I suspect, nevertheless, that he was not 
very capable of thought. To think is to forget a difference, to 
generalize, to abstract. In the overly replete world of Funes 
there were nothing but details, almost contiguous details." 
(Borges 1972: 32). 


He added ‘My memory, Sir, is like a garbage disposal.’ 

And we know that the mind does not normally work in this kind 
of way. It is not a ‘tabula rasa’ which literally records all our sense 
impressions. Rather it works through an abstractive and re- 
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constructive process. It does not mechanistically recall lists of items 
but organically (and idiosyncratically) connects them. 

There is now ample evidence to show that atomistic processing 
actually slows down acquisition of skills/knowledge. Welford 
(1968), investigating the learning of complex, highly co-ordinated 
tasks (such as flying an aeroplane), found that, for such tasks, it was 
more efficient for learners to learn the activity as a whole rather 
than splitting it up into its separate components. 

*Where the task is a closely co-ordinated activity ... the evidence 
suggests that it is better to tackle it as a whole ... Any attempt to 
divide it up tends to destroy the proper co-ordination and action ... 
and this outweighs any advantage there might be in mastering diffe- 
rent portions of the task separately." 

This really only proves to us what we know intuitively already. 
Yet we persist, in many cases, in the folly of atomistic presentation 
and practice of language skills and items. 


7. Assiduity and Perspicacity 


All too often we persist in courses of action which involve us in fruit- 
less labour. The ancient Chinese fable of Yu Gong — The Foolish 
old Man Who Moved a Mountain — illustrates the point: 


Yu Gong lived with his sons and their families in a house facing 
alarge mountain. Beyond the mountain lay the sea. One day Yu 
Gong decided that the mountain was spoiling his view of the sea, 
so he would move it. He began to carry one rock away after 
another and to toss them into the sea. Day after day he worked 
with no noticeable difference to the size of the mountain. One 
day another old mar., who had observed his behaviour for sev- 
eral weeks, approached him and asked, ‘Why are you doing 
this?" 

‘The mountain is in my way, so I am removing it,’ replied Yu 
Gong. ‘But it will take hundreds of years. You will be dead 
before you can move it,’ retorted the old man. ‘Never mind,’ 
said Yu Gong. “There are my sons, and their children, and their 
children’s children. If they all persist in removing the stones, our 
view of the sea will one day be perfect.” 


The question is, would it not have been more economical to have 
changed the position of the house? 
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So much teaching is like Yu Gong's labour of Sisyphus. Can we 
not change our point of view? 

Perhaps the fable might also suggest that when our view is 
completely blocked we should stop pushing. It may be the only way 
to relieve the pressure. Perhaps learning (or good teaching too) can 
only happen when we are not looking, and it will not happen when 
we are pushing too hard. 


8. Descriptions and Operations 


Much of what we do in the English teaching profession implies a 


confusion of two levels. 
Take the following illustration from brain research: 


"The brain consists of billions of neurons, buzzing away, 
oblivious of the overall plan (like the ants in the colony discus- 
sed in the previous chapter). This is the physical, mechanical, 
world of electrochemical hardware. On the other hand we 
have thoughts, feelings, motions, volitions and so on. This 
higher level, holistic, mental world is equally oblivious of the 
brain cells; we can happily think while being totally unaware 
of any help from our neurons. But the fact that the lower level 
is ruled by logic need not contradict the fact that the upper 
mental level can be illogical and emotional. Hofstadter has 
given a vivid illustration of this neural-mental complementar- 


ity. 


Say you are having a hard time making up your mind 
whether to order a cheeseburger or a pineappleburger. 
Does this imply that your neurons are also balking, having 
difficulty deciding Whether or not to fire? Of course not. 
Your hamburger-confusion is a high-level state which fully 
depends on the efficient firing of thousands of neurons in 
very organized ways (p.577). 


To use an analogy, a competently written novel will consist of 
a sequence of grammatical constructions conforming to rather 
precise logical rules of na and expression. Yet this does 
not prevent the characters in the novel from loving and laugh- 
ing, or behaving in a completely unruly way. To claim that 
because the book is built out of logical word constructions 
obliges the story itself to comply with rigid logical principles 
would be absurd. It is to confuse two distinct levels of descrip- 
tion.” (Davies, op.cit. p.14). 
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There are other fairly obvious analogies: 


There is a link between theoretical descriptions of particle 
hysics and the reality of an atomic power station. But the one 
1s not the other. 
Likewise, the botanical/agronomic descriptions of soil/ 
plant scientists do not provide the farmer with an operational 
system for growing crops. He works on a different level. 


In our own discipline we now have available to us much more 
powerful and detailed descriptions of language (and syllabus 
prescriptions) than ever before. But this in no way guarantees that 
they can be transferred whole to the internal mental states of our 
learners. Learners do, and will continue to, create their own inter- 
nal representations of grammar, discourse and semantic relations. 
And even the most brilliant theoretical linguist cannot internalize 
the complex set of rules he derives theoretically from data. 

The ‘rules’ can be derived from what we do but this does not 
mean that they can be prescribed for what we do. Yet we continue 
to confuse analytical descriptions with organic operations. 


9. What Ought to Be — and What is 


Thurber's fable illustrates the point: 


The Bear Who Let It Alone 


I N THE woods of the Far West there once lived a brown bear who could 
take it or let it alone, He would go into a bar where they sold mead, a 
fermented drink made of honey, and he would have just two drinks. Then 
he would put some money on the bar and say, 'See what the bears in the 
back room will have,’ and he would go home. But finally he took to drink- 
ing by himself most of the day. He would reel home at night, kick over 
the umbrella stand, knock down the bridge lamps, and ram his elbows 
through the windows. Then he would collapse on the floor and lie there 
until he went to sleep. His wife was greatly distressed and his children 
were very frightened. 
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At length the bear saw the error of his ways and began to reform. In the 
end he became a famous teetotaller and a persistent temperance lecturer. 
He would tell everybody that came to his house about the awful effects of 
drink, and he would boast about how strong and well he had become since 
he gave up touching the stuff. To demonstrate this, he would stand on his 
head and on his hands and he would turn cartwheels in the house, kick- 
ing over the umbrella stand, knocking down the bridge lamps, and ram- 
ming his elbows through the windows. Then he would lie down on the floor, 
tired by his healthful exercise, and go to sleep. His wife was greatly dis- 
tressed and his children were very frightened. 

Moral: You might as well fall flat on your face as lean over too far 
backward. 


(Thurber, 1983, P.33). 


Teachers as a group tend to be ‘other-directed’ rather than 
nner-directed' (Riesman, 1953). They are remarkably susceptible 
to what others think of them. They seek to conform to what they 
imagine is required of them — by the experts, the authorities, the 
examinations, the parents, the students themselves, and even their 
peers. 

As such they are ripe for courses which purport to procure public 
approval: which method to follow, which techniques to adopt, 
which books to read. They are a ready-made group for top-down 
change. 

But is this in fact the way to implement real change? N.S. Prabhu 
(1985) has commented: 


‘While Communicational Teaching Project was in progress, I 
was often asked what kind of teacher-training I would wish to 
see on any large-scale implementation of this project. I out- 
lined, on some of those occasions, a course (of about three 
weeks) consisting of four components: 


i. experience of doing task-based learning. Trainees to be 
given a short course of tasks appropriate to their own 
levels of cognitive and linguistic pro iciency, in order to 
make them realise what being a learner involves, 

ii. experience of devising tasks appropriate to the students to 
be taught by the trainees. The aim is to thus enable them 
to discriminate between good and bad tasks and to adapt 
any given task-based syllabus to their own teaching situa- 
tions, 
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iii. training in classroom management and interaction (e.g., 
caretaker talk, incidental correction, distribution of ques- 
tions, procedures for whole-class and individual activity, 
etc.), an 

iv. in ui course of the activities geared to the above, inciden- 
tal correction (by the frites} of the trainees’ own use of 
English, in the same way that CTP envisages in the 
classroom. 

I am not, however, sure now that this is what I would want. 

It makes the same assumptions as the Snowball model — that 

the aim is to make all teachers Carry out a precribed method. 

I now think that the ‘best’ method for any teacher is the one 

which his own sense of plausibility about learning most 

accords with, at any given time, and that the rimary aim of 
teacher-training should therefore be to (1) DE in teachers 
their own (necessarily varied) senses of plausibility and to 
make that sense play an increasingly larger role in the teaching 
iet do (as guped with the roles at by other factors 
such as a desire for security/conformity; a sense of loyalty to 
the past — especially to the System one went through as a stu- 
dent; respect for authority; ritualistic behaviour etc.) and 

(ii) to help keep that sense of plausibility alive (hence continu- 

ally changing/evolving), both through interaction with other 

senses of plausibility articulated by other teachers, applied 
linguists or the professional literature and in the course of 
one's own normal teaching." 


What I understand Prabhu to be sayingis that teachers should be 
looking for a degree of autonomy which accords with their own 
perceptions and with which they feel comfortable. Anything else is 
a skin graft which will ultimately be rejected. 

It is only when teachers Stop asking a ‘higher’ level what they 
should be doing that real Progress is possible. When the Ch'an 
monk Yun-men was asked, ‘What is the Tao? (the way)’ he replied, 
“Walk on". 


Implications for Language Teaching of some 
recent developments in Theoretical Linguistics 


K.A. Jayaseelan 


It is by now a familiar idea that there are both formal and substan- 
tive properties which all human languages have in common. And it 
is customary to put these properties together in a ragbag called 
Universal Grammar (UG). UG is assumed to be part of our bio- 
logical inheritance. The implication of saying this is that a child 
facing the task of learning its mother tongue starts with a priori 
notions about what sort of a thing a human language is. In other 
words, the child knows the boundary conditions which define the 
space within which it must search for the grammar of its language. 

For example, the child will expect a language to have ‘structure- 
dependent operations’, so that, given a pair of sentences like the 
following: 


(1) a. Johncan swim. 
b. Can John swim? 


it will hypothesize that there is a rule which says: ‘Move an auxiliary 
(verbal) element to the left of the subject noun phrase' (where 
notions like ‘noun phrase’ and ‘subject noun phrase’ are structural 
notions — and fairly complex notions, at that!); but it will not 
hypothesize that there is a rule which says: ‘Permute the first and 
second words of the sentence’, even though this is a simpler tule. If 
the child were to make the second hypothesis, it would generate, 
from the sentence (2a), the non-sentence (2b): 


(2) a. The dog can swim. 
b. *Dog the can swim? 


But no child has been observed to make such a mistake. Similarly, 
given the surface evidence that when ‘NP’ in (3a) is made the target 
of a constituent question, one gets (3b); 


Paper presented at the seminar ‘Theory and Practice of ESL: Reconceptualising 
Issues for India’ held at CIEFL, Hyderabad from 1st to 4th February, 1988. 
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(3 a. Youare NP 
b. Who are you? 


the child will hypothesize that there is a rule which generates a dis- 
placed element, and a gap associated with that element. But it will 
not hypothesize that its language has a ‘mirror-image’ rule; so that 
it will not turn (4a) into (4b): 


(4) a. The dog can eat what. 
b. *What eat can dog the? 


This again is a mistake which no child has ever been observed to 
make. 

In Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965), Chomsky had the 
following model of language acquisition: 


Data 


Ende hl a eg 
—— — > Grammar 


» 


The Language Acquisition Device (LAD) takes language data as 
input, and outputs a grammar — specifically, the grammar of the 
language whose data it took as input. The interesting question how- 
ever is: what happens inside LAD? Without an answer to this 
question, the model (in itself) is not very illuminating. Chomsky's 
answer was to explicitly identify LAD with UG; i.e., LAD was a 
device which embodied (which had some way of representing to 
itself) the formal and substantive properties of human language. 
Therefore (it was suggested), progress in the investigation of UG 
would provide (in course of time) a more and more explicit answer 
to the question of what happens inside LAD. This, in any case, was 
the programme (and the promise). 

However, observe that all the instances of universal properties 
that linguists commonly used, or could readily conceive of, at this 
stage of the development of generative grammar were formal 
(mathematical) properties of human languages. An instance we 
have discussed is the absence of mirror-image rules; another exam- 
ple (very familiar to linguists in the 1960's) would be the so-called 
*Boolean conditions on analyzability' imposed on transformations. 
(These stipulated that the factorization of a string for the purposes 
of a transformation could be done only in terms of Boolean 
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operators — ‘and’, ‘or’, and ‘not’ —, and could not incorporate 
existential operators — ‘there is’ or ‘there is not.” In effect, all that 
these mathematical properties did was to fix some boundary condi- 
tions on human languages, ‘leaving free’ a space which could be 
occupied by the ‘rules of grammar.’ 

Now think of the child, equipped with UG — in effect, just the 
boundary conditions on human languages —, facing the task of 
making out the rules of grammar. How does the child do it? The 
linguists had nothing helpful to suggest regarding this. Presumably 
the child goes about constructing the rules of grammar in the same 
way as the linguists do — by analyzing the data, making a hypothesis, 
testing the hypothesis against new data, and revising the hypothesis. 
But as any linguist knows, this is a very unstructured, very difficult 
task. The ease and rapidity with which children learn languages, as 
contrasted with the plodding progress of the linguists, should have 
told us that there was something wrong (or missing) in our picture 
of language acquisition; that it required at the least a lot of ‘filling 
out’; and that it even perhaps needed a radical revision. But at that 
time, the linguists had no alternative to suggest. 

The radical revision came about as the result of a sea-change in 
the way linguists conceived of rules of grammar. It is well-known 
that an important innovation of generative grammar was the intro- 
duction of transformational operations. The way transformations 
were conceived of in the beginning, there were different transfor- 
mations that corresponded to different rules of grammar. Thus 
there was a transformation of Question Formation, another of 
Relativization, a third of Passive, a fourth of Raising and a fifth of 
Indirect Object Shift. And the attention of linguists (then) was on 
making the statement of each transformation descriptively 
adequate, by means of a more careful articulation of the contextual 
conditions on the applicability of these transformations; the aim 
being that all ungrammatical output should be blocked (and all 
‘correct’ output generated). In this process of ‘hedging’ transforma- 
tions with conditions, rich descriptive devices came to be used (see 
Chomsky (1976) for a list of these); so that the theory was pushed 
farther away from the declared objective of reducing the expressive 
power of transformations. Similarly, in the area of phrase structure 
rules, more ‘detailed’ articulations of phrase structure rules were 
proposed, featuring more optionality brackets and disjunctions (cf., 
e.g., Jackendoff's (1977) rules); so phrase structure rules were also 
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moving away from the direction of explanation. But so long as 
linguists thought that the burden of blocking ungrammatical output 
had to be entirely (or mainly) borne by the rules of grammar them- 
selves, there was no escape from this push towards complication of 
the rules in the interests of descriptive adequacy. 

However, at least as early as Ross (1967), it was also realized 
that there were general constraints that applied to rule types (there- 
fore, to several transformations at once); and that part of the 
burden of blocking ungrammatical output properly belonged to 
these. Ross (in an epoch-making thesis) proposed some ‘island 
constraints’; one of these said that a phrase could not be moved out 
of a ‘complex’ noun phrase, i.e., a noun phrase comprising an 
embedded clause and a ‘head’ (the ‘complex noun phrase condi- 
tion’). A second constraint said that a phrase could not be moved 
out of an embedded clause whose COMP-position was already filled 
by a Wh-phrase (the ‘Wh-island condition’). Now these conditions 
applied to all ‘long-distance’ rules, i.e., Question Formation, 
Relativization, Comparative Deletion, and a host of other transfor- 
mations. To incorporate these constraints in the statement of each 
of these transformations (individually) would have obviously meant 
missing a generalisation. But observe that the moment linguists 
agreed to abstract away and state these constraints separately, they 
were implicitly agreeing to the idea that illicit applications of a trans- 
formation could be blocked by other means than the conditions 
incorporated in the statement of that transformation. 

It was Chomsky, who siezed upon and explored this new possi- 
bility vigorously. In ‘On Wh-Movement' (1977), he boldly proposed 
that all ‘long-distance’ rules (the rule-type to which Ross’s 
constraints applied) were in fact one rule, ‘Move a Wh-phrase’. The 
obvious next step was to say that all movement rules — both Wh- 
movement rules and ‘NP-movement’ rules such as Passive — were 
one rule. But this step proved to be a critical step which brought 
about a total reorientation, and brought into existence a new 
theoretical framework, the theory of ‘Government and Binding’ 
(GB). 

GB takes to its logical limit the idea that general principles could 
block ungrammatical output: in GB, general principles bear the 
entire burden of blocking ungrammatical output. Transformations 
are reduced to the ultimately simple format ‘Move a’ (where a is 
any category); i.e., move anything anywhere. The application of 
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‘Move q' is always optional; i.e., move anything anywhere only if 
you wish. Also ‘Move a’ is the only transformational rule; the 
earlier ‘rules of grammar’ (Question Formation, Relativization, 
Passive, etc.) have now no theoretical status, being simply 
convenient, descriptive, ‘functional’ labels given to instances of 
‘Move a’. 

Simultaneously with the reduction of the transformational com- 
ponent to ‘Move a’, GB proposed the Projection Principle. The 
Projection Principle claimed that the D(eep)-structure representa- 
tions of sentences were simply projections of the argument- 
structure (i.e., the 'selectional frame', or to put it more theory- 
neutrally -- the semantic frame) of lexical categories. (It also 
claimed that these projections were ‘preserved’ through all sub- 
sequent levels of syntactic representation, but we shall ignore this.) 
To illustrate, the verb Jove requires two arguments, representable 
as two NP's (cf. John loves Mary). The verb persuade requires three 
arguments, namely the ‘persuader’, the ‘persuadee’, and the action 
which the 'persuadee' is persuaded to perform; the first two are 
representable as NP's, but the third argument is a proposition and 
must be represented as an S (cf. John persuaded Mary that she > 
should leave). If D-structures are neither more nor less than projec- 
tions of the argument-structures of verbs, and if we further assume 
that independent principles can determine which argument will 
assume which syntactic position (the subject, the direct object, etc.), 
the D-structure representations of sentences with love or persuade 
or any other verb are completely predictable. From this, Chomsky 
drew the startling conclusion that phrase structure rules were 
unnecessary, and that the phrase structure component of grammar 
could be dispensed with. 

Let us consider for a moment the implication of saying that there 
are no ‘rules of grammar’, and no phrase structure rules, (There is 
still an abstract rule of grammar, namely ‘Move a’. It has however 
more recently been proposed (Lasnik and Saito (1984)) that ‘Move 
a’ should be further generalized to ‘Affect a’, i.e., do anything to 
anything. It will surely be agreed that at this level of generality, this 
is no longer a rule!) Observe that this is the final break with Struc- 
turalist linguistics. Although Transformational Grammar had 
started as a criticism of Structuralism, it had still gone along with the 
idea that there were structures, and was (itself) Structuralist in that 
sense. It differed from Structuralism only on the question of how 
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these structures were to be generated. Structuralist language 
teaching, which had originally asked itself the question: ‘How can 
students be made to learn structures?’, had to accommodate itself to 
the first Chomskyan revolution and reformulate its question 
slightly, as follows: ‘How can students be induced to formulate the 
rules which generate structures?’ But the atomising of language into 
structures had continued. Now (however) one cannot teach struc- 
tures, because there are no structures to teach! This surely is the 
coup de grace to Structuralist language teaching. 

With regard to language acquisition, it is no longer possible to 
hold on to the old model in which — within the formal limits laid 
down by UG — the child went about formulating rules of grammar 
in much the same way as linguists did. The simple reason is that 
there are no longer any rules of grammar to formulate! E.g., it makes 
no sense to ask the question: how does the child formulate the rule 
of Passive? Passive is only a name given to one of several ways of 
fronting an NP in order to make it a ‘topic’ (in a ‘topic-comment’ 
structure); i.e., Passive is at best only a name for a ‘function’. The 
only rule involved is ‘Move a’, which is a universal rule (part of 
UG) and therefore does not have to be learnt. Now then, what does 
language acquisition consist of?’ 

Let us come to the same question from another angle. The very 
general rule ‘Move a’ overgenerates enormously. This overgenera- 
tion is controlled by general principles, as we said earlier. The 
general principles are organized into several ‘subsystems’ (or ‘sub- 
theories’), The grammar now has a modular structure (imitating, as it 
were, the current modular view of the mind); the sub-theories are 
the modules; they are mutually independent, but interact. When 
the results of our completely free movement fall foul of any of the 
principles of these modules, the derivation in question is filtered 
out. But what we may note here is that the ‘subsystems of principles’ 
are intended to be universal. (One cannot readily say that, e.g., the 
‘Case Filter’ holds in one language, and not in another!) Now, if 
both the one rule, ‘Move a’, and the subsystems of principles are 
universal, what is the place given in this scheme to language diver- 

sity? We know that languages differ not only with respect to lexis, 
but syntax. But now that there are no rules of grammar, there 
naturally cannot be language - particular rules of grammar! To put 
the earlier question from the point of view of language acquisition, 
how does one account for the fact that a child born in China learns 
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Chinese, and a child born in France learns French? 

It is in this context that we should look at recent studies of 
language variation. What these studies show is that languages do 
not differ in arbitrary ways. If we look carefully at the properties 
with respect to which languages appear to differ, we will find that 
there are implicational relations between these properties: if a 
certain language has property A, it will also have property B, 
property C, etc.; and if a language does not have A, it will also not 
have B, C, etc. That is, syntactic properties tend to arrange themselves 
in groups (or 'constellations'!), such that we can say that a certain 
language has, or does not have, a certain group of properties. 

Let me illustrate. Verb-initial languages (i.e., languages in which 
the verb is the first element of VP) also (normally) have prepo- 
sitions, and have complementizers (i.e., elements which introduce 
embedded clauses, such as that, for) to the left of the embedded S, 
etc. Whereas verb-final languages (i.e., languages in which the verb 
is the last element of VP) also (usually) have postpositions, and 
have complementizers to the right of the embedded S, etc. 


[ve V NP] [ve NP V] 
[ppP NP] [ppNP P] 
[sCOMP S] [sS COMP] 


If we assume that the verb is the ‘head’ of VP, the preposition the 
‘head’ of PP, and the complementizer the ‘head’ of S, we can put 
down the above observed differences to a deeper difference regard- 
ing direction of ‘government’: in V-initial languages, heads of 
phrases govern to the right; in V-final languages, heads of phrases 
govern to the left. 

Let us look at another grouping of properties. In English (and in 
French), the subject of an embedded clause cannot be moved out of 
that clause if there is a complementizer in that clause. Thus (5b), as 
contrasted with (5a), is ungrammatical, because there is a com- 
plementizer that preceding the empty position (‘trace’) left by the 
moved phrase who. 


(5) a. Who did you say loves Mary? 
b. *Who did you say that loves Mary? 


This fact was earlier dealt with in terms of a filter (called the ‘that- 
trace filter', because it disallowed a configuration in which that was 
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immediately followed by a trace). Interestingly, some other 
European languages, such as Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, do 
not have this filter; so sentences corresponding to both (5a) and (5b) 
are fine in these languages. Investigations of this seemingly super- 
ficial property (however) showed that it correlated with a whole 
range of other properties. We shall list just three of these: 


(i) Languages which do not have the ‘that-trace’filter, e.g., 
Italian, also allow a ‘missing’ subject: 


(6) ho trovato il libro 
*(I) found the book’ 


Note that ‘found the book’ or ‘have found the book’ is not a good 
sentence in English. 


(ii) These languages also allow free inversion of the subject in 
simple sentences: 


(7) ha mangiato Giovanni 
‘Giovanni ate’ (lit. ‘ate Giovanni") 


(iii) These languages allow what is known as ‘long Wh-move- 
ment’ of the embedded subject, i.e., the movement of a Wh-phrase 
from the subject position of an embedded clause in a configuration 
like the following (I give below just the literal translation; t is a 
‘trace’): 


(8) [who; [does she wonder [whom [t; loves t;]]]] 


Observe that these properties — the absence of the ‘that trace’ filter, 
‘missing’ subject, inversion of subject, ‘long Wh-movement’ of 
embedded subject (and some properties we have not mentioned) — 
all have to do with the subject position. What gives linguists a clue 
to understanding this configuration of properties is that they corre- 
late with another, very salient property, namely the richness of the 
subject-verb agreement system. Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 
have a rich system of agreement, English and French do not. How 
to account for these systematic differences is still a matter of 
research, but it seems a good guess that they all have to do with the 
richness of the agreement system. The simplest suggestion seems to 
be that when a subject is ‘absent’ from its position — either because 
it has been moved to a sentence-initial position, or it has been 
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inverted, or it is simply ‘missing’ —, the empty position must be 
‘identified’ in some sense; and that a ‘rich’ agreement system is able 
to do it, and an impoverished agreement system (like that of 
English) is not. If this explanation is correct, a whole set of systema- 
tic differences having to do with empty subject positions is explained 
in terms of one small ‘deep’ difference having to do with the 
agreement system. 

We want the reader to notice that what we have here is a new 
kind of language typology, which seeks to reduce the apparently 
very large number of surface differences between languages to a 
relatively small number of deep differences. Such a reduction is 
possible only in the presence of a rich and complex theory of 
grammar. If we have such a theory, minimal differences at a deep 
level will interact with many general principles of the grammar to 
output a large number of surface differences. The Government- 
and-Binding theory, with its modular organisation, produces pre- 
cisely this result. The minimal deep choices we have spoken of —e.g.; 
the choice between leftward or rightward government by heads 
of phrases, the choice between a rich, or a vestigial, or a zero agree- 
ment system — will have diverse outputs when they interact with the 
modules of the theory. 

Now, this view of language variation has obviously a bearing on 
the question of language acquisition. Let us recapitulate some ofthe 
points we made earlier, in somewhat different words. As Chomsky 
sees it, the fundamental question about language acquisition is: how 
do children acquire a language so fast, on the basis of such degene- 
rate evidence? The answer given by the Innateness Hypothesis is 
that the fundamental structure of human language is innate in us. 
Taking a modular view of the structure of the mind, Chomsky 
claims that there is a ‘language faculty’, on a par with other mental 
faculties such as memory or logical thinking; and that Universal 
Grammar is neurologically represented in that part of the brain 
which corresponds to the language faculty. But this cannot be the 
whole picture. For we know that a child not only acquires human 
language, but the particular language of its community. And we 
know that languages differ. So we must have a place in our picture 
for not only the common structure of human languages, but for dif- 
ferences between languages. This was our earlier argument. 

Suppose we think of UG as a rich and largely pre-determined 
structure, which however is underdetermined at certain points; i.e., 
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it contains certain parameters which are left open. The values of 
these parameters must be fixed in the light of language experience. 
Suppose ‘word order’ — or, in our terms, the ‘direction of govern- 
ment' — is such a parameter. Then a child exposed to English will fix 
the value of the parameter of 'direction of government' in a certain 
way; a child exposed to Japanese or Malayalam will fix it in a diffe- 
rent way. Suppose there are only a few such open parameters, and 
even with respect to these the choices are limited. For example, sup- 
pose the choices are always binary choices. Then the child's task is 
easy, since its search space is correspondingly limited. Note that its 
task is now highly structured, in a way this task was not structured 
in the earlier view of LAD. Observe also that UG is now not just 
boundary conditions on human languages; it is, in a sense, the entire 
grammar, although it contains a few points of indeterminacy. 

When LAD (identified with UG) interacts with language data, 
it fixes the values of the open parameters in one way or the 
other.The-output of this process, i.e., UG with the values of its 
parameters fixed, is called ‘core grammar’. To put the same thing 
differently, a child exposed to language experience determines the 
values (for its particular language) of UG's open parameters and 
thereby arrives at the core grammar of its language. Note that a core 
grammar is specific to a language. Thus there is a core grammar of 
English, and a core grammar, of Japanese, and a core grammar of 
Malayalam. (In addition, the ‘complete’ grammar of a language 
may have some *marked' rules — the results of historical residues, 
borrowings, etc. — which have to be learnt as such, and which form 
a periphery to the core grammar). 

Given this view of language acquisition, what can we say about 
second language acquisition? The null hypothesis would be that sec- 
ond language acquisition also proceeds in the same way: a parallel 
grammar is built when LAD gives new values to the parameters of 
UG in the light of the data of the new language. There is some min- 
imal evidence suggesting that the *word order' parameter (i.e., the 
‘directionality of government’) is one of the earliest parameters to 
be fixed: even poor learners of English hardly ever make such mis- 
takes as **John Mary loves’ or ‘*The book is the table on.’ 

However, how do we now account for the obvious differences 
between first and second language acquisition? Second language 
acquisition is slow, laboured, and full of errors, as compared to the 
ease and rapidity of first language acquisition; again, second lan- 
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guage acquisition hardly ever achieves the perfect mastery of the 
target system, whereas first language acquisition invariably 
achieves it. How can we explain this difference? 

One possibility is that we were completely wrong in our earlier 
assumption; LAD is no longer accessible to the adult learner, who 
therefore must learn a new language only with the help of the 
general learning abilities that we all still have as adults — the same 
general abilities that we use in learning (say) physics or history or 
economics, i.e., first language acquisition and second language 
acquisition are done by different mechanisms. In this view, LAD is 
a temporary phenomenon in an individual's life; it gradually ceases 
to exist after a certain stage of maturation; and then it cannot be 
brought to life again. 

A second possibility is that LAD still functions in adults but is 
simply more difficult of access because of such factors as ‘affective’ 
filters (in the sense of Krashen (1981)). 

I am not inclined to believe that adult second language learning 
takes place in complete independence of LAD. This is because of 
the nature of grammatical knowledge. A fact which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized is that most of what we call knowledge of a lan- 
guage consists of knowledge of 'hidden' facts; and mental 
mechanisms meant to deal only with ‘information’ cannot identify 
them. Consider the fact described by the *that-trace' filter (we 
repeat the data here for convenience): 


(9) | Who does John think loves Mary? 

(10) "Who does John think that loves Mary? 
(11) Who does John think Mary loves? 

(12) Who does John think that Mary loves? 


The fact that in English, the subject of an embedded tensed caluse 
cannot be extracted if the embedded COMP contains that, and that 
no such constraint is applicable to the extraction of the embedded 
object, is something that we (who have learnt English as second lan- 
guage learners) all implicitly know, since none of us is likely to write 
(or say) a sentence like (10). And yet, no grammar book has taught 
us this; nor have we learnt it by negative evidence (i.e. correction). 
Again, consider the interpretation of the following sentences: 


(13) John is too stubborn to talk to Bill. 
(14) Johnistoo stubborn to talk to. 
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In the first sentence, John is the ‘understood subject’ of to talk to 
Bill; i.e., the sentence is interpreted as: ‘John is so stubborn that he 
(John) will not talk to Bill.’ But in the second sentence, John is the 
‘understood object’ of the preposition to, and the ‘understood sub- 
ject’ is an arbitrary individual; i.e., the interpretation of this sentence 
is: ‘John is so stubborn that no one will (can) talk to him (John)’. 
Now the point to note is that it is not possible to interpret John as the 
understood subject in the second sentence even if we try; i.e., we 
cannot get the interpretation, ‘John is so stubborn that he (John) 
will not talk to anyone/himself' — although this is not a semantically 
ill-formed interpretation. Now, as it happens, these differences of 
interpretation between the two sentences are completely predicta- 
ble in terms of the binding theory. (In (14), the ‘empty’ object of to 
is a phonetically unrealized operator which must move to the 
embedded clause-initial position and be coindexed with John in 
order to receive an interpretation; now, the ‘empty’ subject cannot 
be also understood as John because of a principle which disallows an 
operator from moving 'across' a coreferential element.) But the 
point is that, while we all know how to interpret these sentences, no 
grammar book has taught us these interpretations; nor have we 
arrived at these interpretations as a result of correction. Facts like 
these could not have been arrived at by the second language learner 
by employing only the general learning abilities that we use for 
learning the so-called ‘content’ subjects. 

The much-debated question of whether (or not) we should teach 
grammar in the English classroom seems to be based on the assump- 
tion that we already know the grammar of English. But what 
research in theoretical linguistics increasingly reveals is that we now 
know only an infinitesimal part of that grammar. And even if more 
of it becomes known in the future, the facts may not be simple 
enough to be included in any pedagogical grammar. When we 
remember that only a very small part of the grammar of a language 
which every advanced second language learner must eventually 
internalise will ever get represented in pedagogical grammars, the 
question of whether (or not) to teach grammar loses much of its 
point and urgency. 

Assuming (then) that LAD does function in second language 
acquisition, there are many open questions which require to be 
determined by research. What are the parameters whose values are 
refixed earliest? (We made a suggestion that ‘word order’ may be 
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one of the earliest parameters to be fixed). What are the parameters 
which are fixed late in the learning process? In other words, what is 
the order in the fixing of the values of parameters? Secondly, what 
sort of data are relevant to the fixing of the value of a parameter? 
Thirdly (and most importantly), what accounts for the difference 
between first and second language acquisition? It seems to me that 
‘affective’ filters are only a partial answer. (Another partial answer 
might be found in the differences between adults and children in 
verbal, and other types of, memory). 


Part Two 


Approaches to Methods 
and Materials 


Current Trends in Second Language 
Curriculum Design 


J P B Allen 


l. Introduction 


One of the most significant developments in recent years is a new 
determination on the part of language teachers to trust in their own 
resources, to assert their right to freedom of choice at the interface 
between theory and practice, and to seek practical solutions to 
pedagogic problems without constantly looking over their shoulders 
for fear that the theorists might not approve. Consequently, 
whereas the past two dacades have been marked by uncertainty and 
confrontation between the advocates of numerous competing 
theories, the present trend in second language teaching is towards 
synthesis and reconciliation. To judge by the articles in professional 
journals and the papers presented at conferences, more and more 
teachers are breaking away from their former dependence on strict 
theoretical models and are increasingly making their own, more 
flexible, decisions about what should be done in the classroom. 
The trend towards a more creative synthesis began to be seen at 
least twenty years ago, not only in L2 methodology but also in the 
underlying theory. For example, in the mid-sixties J.B. Carroll sum- 
marised two points of view in language studies and labelled them 
‘audiolingual habit theory’ and ‘cognitive code learning theory 
(Carroll 1965). According to audiolingual habit theory, language 
learning was seen as basically a mechanical process of habit forma- 
tion, strengthened by reinforcement of the correct responses. In 
cognitive code learning theory the emphasis was less on mechanical 
habit formation, and more on rational understanding of the point 
being learned. In a subsequent article, Carroll suggested that these 
apparently conflicting points of view could be reconciled. 
According to Carroll (1971), there is no basic opposition between 
conceiving of language behaviour as resulting from the operation of 
‘habits’ and conceiving oft as ‘rule governed’ activity. The linguist's 
descriptive statements can be thought of as rules, but they can 
equally well be thought of as statements of the conditions under 
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which certain language habits manifest themselves in speech and 
writing. 

Following Chomsky's attack on a particular variety of stimulus- 
response theory (Chomsky 1959), linguists and language teachers 
overgeneralised his conclusions to the whole of educational 
psychology, overlooking the fact that pattern practice and memori- 
sation have long proved their worth in many areas of language 
teaching. Carroll's conclusion was that neither a pure audiolingual 
habit theory nor a pure cognitive code learning theory can be com- 
plete in itself, but that each has something useful to contribute to 
our understanding of the language learning process. It appears that 
what we need is a more flexible approach which would enabie us to 
combine the insights of cognitive theories and habit-formation 
theories. If, as suggested by Carroll, the solution to practical prob- 
lems lies in steering a middle course between two or more theoreti- 
Cal extremes, it follows that the long debate between the advocates 
of inductive and deductive methods in language teaching was 
largely beside the point. All the evidence suggests that neither 
method alone is adequate, but that the best results usually come 
from a combination of practice with simple explanations, formu- 
lated in a manner appropriate to the learner's level of linguistic 
sophistication. 

A similar trend towards a rational synthesis of previously con- 
flicting doctrines can be seen in the field of communicative language 
teaching. Throughout the seventies it appeared that the com- 
municative interaction approach was destined to become the focal- 
point for most new developments, while the structural foundation 
model— like grammar, translation in the 1880s and again after World 
War II — had been cast in the role of an old-fashioned orthodoxy 
against which all progressive thinkers were reacting. In recent 
years, however, there has been evidence that the pendulum may 
have swung too far towards the functional end of the scale, and signs 
that the argument for some kind of focused input may be about to 
reassert itself. In the experiential, ‘natural growth’ approach to 
communicative language teaching the data is not broken down 
analytically by the teacher, but is presented ‘a whole chunk at a 
time’ in the expectation that the students will discover the rules 
without formal instruction, as children do when they are learning 
their mother tongue. However, as Brumfit (1979) points out, if 
there is a time-limit on the learning process we cannot wait for 
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appropriate samples of the target language to emerge spontane- 
ously; in the interests of efficient learning, there must be some prior 
selection data. The advantage of a structural syllabus is that it is 
based on a grammar which is both systematic and generative, in the 
sense that it predicts the occurrence of new sentences and provides 
a foundation for the creative use of language. It remains unclear at 
the present time whether the facts of language use are sufficiently 
predictable to permit generalisations of equal or greater power. It 
follows that, until we know more about the pragmatics of language 
use, it would be premature to conclude that the systematic gram- 
matical axis in language teaching should be abandoned. 

In any discussion of communicative language teaching, it is 
important to distinguish between two main branches of the move- 
ment: (a) a functional-analytic approach, which defines language 
teaching objectives in terms of discourse functions and categories of 
communicative language use, and (b) a non-analytic, experiential, 
or ‘natural growth’ approach, which aims to immerse learners in 
real-life communication without any artificial pre-selection or 
arrangement of the items to be learned. Both these approaches 
developed during the late sixties as a reaction against the earlier 
structural-analytic methodology in which high priority was given to 
the arrangement of material according to a set of formal linguistic 
criteria. Thus, underlying the current proliferation of studies on L2 
curriculum design we can distinguish three basic schools of thought, 
the main characteristics of which are as follows: 


1) Structural-analytic 
Focus on grammar and other formal features of language 
Controlled grammatical teaching techniques 
Medium-oriented practice 

2) Functional-analytic 
Focus on discourse features of language 
Controlled communicative teaching techniques 
Medium-and message-oriented practice 

3) Non-analytic, experiential 
Focus on the natural unanalysed use of language 
Fully communicative, experiential teaching techniques 
Message-oriented practice 


In order to avoid any tacit assumptions about the relative impor- 
tance of these approaches, I will simply refer to them as Type A, 
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Type B and Type C teaching. In this framework, a Type A focus 
relates to the medium-oriented aspect of macro-language use. The 
Type B approach, incorporating a functional-analytic view of lan- 
guage, lies somewhere in between the two extremes, is typically 
concerned with the interaction between medium and message which 
lies at the heart of effective discourse, and involves us in considering 
how we can lead the learner to greater communicative effectiveness 
without losing the benefits of a systematic and well-designed syl- 
labus. 

The purpose of this paper is to review, and in the process to 
relate together, the three major developments in second language 
education which have emerged during the middle years of this cen- 
tury. I will begin with a brief account of the audiolingual method 
(Type A teaching), which became particularly firmly established in 
North America, and which is the most frequently-cited example of 
the structural-analytic tradition in second language teaching. I will 
then go on to discuss the more recent ‘European’ proposals for a 
functional-analytic approach (Type B teaching). Finally, I will 
describe a number of experiential approaches currently being used 
which do not depend on any type of linguistic or sociolinguistic 
analysis, but which aim to involve learners from a very early stage in 
a natural process of communication (Type C teaching). My argu- 
ment will be that each type of curriculum is designed to account for 
an important aspect of language learning, that each type is incom- 
plete in itself, and that there is a need to combine all three 
approaches in a comprehensive model of second language educa- 
tion. 


2. The Audiolingual Method 


Underlying Type A teaching is a structural foundation hypothesis 
according to which an ability to communicate in L2 depends on hav- 
ing at least some prior knowledge of grammar, vocabulary, and 
rules of pronunciation. In a typical Type A program the aim is to 
present an ordered series of sentence patterns in such a way as to 
reveal the features of arrangement and choice which constitute the 
grammar of the target language. This can be done either ‘induc- 
tively’ or 'deductively', i.e., with or without overt explanation of the 
rules. An important feature of the Type A approach is that all teach- 
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ing materials are based on a grammatical inventory or syllabus 
which determines the order in which the structural and lexical items 
will be presented to the student. The syllabus is graded in terms of 
the relative ease or difficulty of cach item, and the way it interacts 
with or leads to other items in the grammatical system. Other fac- 
tors which may be taken into account in a scheme of grading include 
the relative frequency, teachability or usefulness of words and struc- 
tures. The method, therefore, is based on the concept of controlled 
cumulative progression. The textbook writer assumes that it is pos- 
sible to break language down into an inventory of grammatical fea- 
tures which can be learned one by one in such a way that they will 
eventually build up into a complete system of usable meaningful 
language. From one point of view, the use of a grammatical syllabus 
places undesirable constraints on the development of spontaneous 
language use; from another point of view, such a syllabus provides 
an element of guidance, a convenient map of the terrain. As Wid- 
dowson (1984) remarks, *not all travellers are or wish to be explor- 
ers of the unknown' (p. 25). 

The audiolingual method (ALM), which established itself as the 
standard approach in North America during the two decades fol- 
lowing the end of World War II, is generally regarded as the most 
thorough-going attempt to establish second language teaching on a 
formal structural basis. The approach not only incorporated the 
results of many decades of work in behavioural psychology and 
structural linguistics, it also owed a great deal to the ‘natural’ or 'di- 
rect' method which emerged in Europe during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Applied linguists who discuss ALM in the 
North American context ususally acknowledge their debt to the 
European reformers. At the same time, they criticise the direct method 
on the grounds that it depended too heavily on a ‘natural approach’ 
which seemed to be both methodologically haphazard and lin- 
guistically naive. There is general agreement among audiolingual 
theorists that the main defect of the direct method was to plunge the 
student into expressing himself too soon in a relatively unstructured 
situation which provided inadequate guidance and support. No 
doubt there are certain aspects of children's mother-tongue learning 
which an adult may profitably imitate. However, when we are deal- 
ing with more mature students, we have means at our disposal to 
make sure that their learning is more organised. “The adult need no 
longer learn by analogy in the relatively hit-or-miss fashion of the 
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child, he can be led skilfully into correct analogies through a series 
of carefully constructed drills’ (Moulton 1966:26). 

A typical audiolingual lesson consists of a presentation phase, a 
practice phase, and an application phase. In the presentation phase 
new structures and vocabulary are introduced, usually in the form of 
short dialogues which are memorised and repeated both chorally 
and insmall groups. In the practice phase, students go on to perform 
a number of intensive oral drills designed to provide very thorough 
training in the production and manipulation of basic structural ele- 
ments such as tense markers, interrogative and negative sentence 
forms, and patterns of agreement. In view of much recent criticism 
of ALM, it is important to note that pattern practice in itself is not 
intended to be communicative, but rather to establish the basis for 
communication at a later stage. According to Brooks, it is ‘exercise 
in structural dexterity ... in order that performance may become 
habitual and automatic’ (Brooks 1964:146). The assumption is that 
before students can hope to communicate effectively in a second 
language they must master the main structural patterns to the point 
where they can utilise them with confidence and without having to 
pay conscious attention to the details of pronunciation and gram- 
mar. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to criticise ALM for its 
failure to recognise that students need to be taught not only the for- 
mal properties of sentences, but also the rules of communicative 
language use. However, the designers of the best audiolingual 
materials were fully aware of the fact that at the end of pattern prac- 
tice students would not necessarily be ready to speak spontane- 
ously. Although at this stage they may have the patterns ready as a 
set of habitual responses, most learners still need practice in using 
the pattern in acts of meaningful communication. Thus, Lado 
(1964) makes a clear distinction between ‘full language experience’ 
and ‘partial language experience.’ When a student has succeeded in 
automatising the basic, first-order language skills, and is able to give 
undivided attention to the thread of discourse at normal conversa- 
tional speed, he is engaging in full linguistic performance. When the 
student is not able to engage in full performance, we have to reduce 
the load in various ways to help him engage in partial linguistic per- 
formance, which will build up to native-like language behaviour 
over a period of time. The point at which the student moves from 
directed pattern practice to what is variously described as ‘liberated 
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expression’, ‘free manipulation’, ‘real language use’ or ‘skill using’ 
constitutes the application phase of an instructional sequence. As 
Rivers (1972) points out, this later stage of practice must be student- 
centred rather than imposed by the teacher, if we are to succeed in 
establishing a genuine motive to communicate. 

The point I want to make about Type A language teaching is 
that, in the hands of a good teacher, it has far more flexibility and 
communicative potential than it is usually given credit for. Formore 
than a decade, most descriptions of ALM have been provided as a 
by-product of the communicative language teaching movement, 
and as a result of the need to ‘highlight contrastive ways of thinking’ 
(Brown 1980), these accounts have tended to be both cursory and 
iconoclastic. The result is that the audiolingual method has been 
severely criticised for its obvious shortcomings, while the more use- 
ful aspects of the approach have been overlooked. It is easy to dis- 
miss ALM as a ‘mechanical process of habit-formation’ based on a 
structurally graded syllabus which ignores the real-life aspect of lan- 
guage in use. Such wholesale dismissal, however, fails to recognise 
that grammatical, discourse and sociolinguistic competence are 
mutually supporting and their development must proceed side by 
side. In many recent discussions of communicative language teach- 
ing, there has been a tendency to assume that the basic core of gram- 
mar and vocabulary has already been taught. Although this assump- 
tion may be justified in many cases, it serves to gloss over the essen- 
tial point, namely, that students must develop an increasingly rich 
and finely discriminated linguistic competence in order to carry out 
the progressively more complex communicative tasks that we 
require of them. 


3. The Functional-notional Syllabus 


The functional-analytic approach which I have referred to as Type 
B teaching began as a new trend in Europe in the 1970s (Van Ek 
1975, Wilkins 1976, Brumfit and Johnson 1979). According to Wil- 
kins, a grammatical curriculum is one which accords highest priority 
to formal linguistic criteria and which ‘sees the structure of language 
teaching as being principally provided by an ordered sequence of 
grammatical categories’. A functional-notional curriculum, on the 
other hand, ‘would seek to change the balance of priorities by plac- 
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ing emphasis on the meanings expressed or the functions performed 
through language' (Wilkins 1981:83). In structural language teach- 
ing the basic unit of instruction is the sentence with its grammatical 
constituents Noun Phrase, Verb Phrase, Determiner, Auxiliary, 
Adverbial, etc. In the functional-notional approach proposed by 
Wilkins, the teaching objectives are expressed not in formal gram- 
matical categories but in terms of the language user's thoughts, 
attitudes and intentions. 

Many of these intentions are expressed by illocutionary func- 
tions such as ordering, requesting, instructing, advising, qualifying, 
and inviting. Other intentions are expressed by semantic-grammat- 
ical categories, or notions (e.g., the concepts of time, quantity, loca- 
tion) or by modal meanings such as probability, certainty, and pos- 
sibility. Whereas previously the first step had been to select and 
arrange the learning items structurally, and then to devise a means 
of presenting them through contextualisation, in a functional- 
notional curriculum this process is reversed. First the situations in 
which the target language is to be used are defined, then the con- 
cepts and functions which the speaker is most likely to employ in 
these contexts are identified. Finally, the grammatical, lexical and 
phonological units which are typically used by native speakers to 
express such concepts and functions are specified. Because there is 
no one-to-one correspondénce between language forms and the 
concepts they express, the resulting materials are functionally cohe- 
rent but grammatically diversified. From the communicative, lan- 
guage-as-use point of view this is regarded as appropriate, since 
‘what people want to do through language is more important than 
the mastery of language as an unapplied system' (Wilkins 1976:42). 

The Type B approach is particularly interesting because it is 
located in the middle between the two extremes of the structural- 
functional continuum, and therefore emphasises the ‘variable focus’ 
principle which is currently emerging as one of the most important 
concepts in L2 curriculum design. A Type B program can be seen as 
representing a controlled, syllabus-based approach to communica- 
tive practice, which aims to extend and activate the student's previ- 
ously acquired microlinguistic knowledge, and serves as a prepara- 
tion for the wholly spontaneous use of language at a later state. The 
approach defines objectives in terms of categories of communica- 
tive language use, and is typically concerned with exploring the 
mcans whereby we can provide learners with a motive to communi- 
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cate, without losing the benefits of systematic guidance in the clas- 
sroom. Underlying Type B language teaching is a ‘modified’ or 
‘conservative’ version of the communicative interaction hypothesis, 
according to which formal grammatical instruction and meaningful 
language use both have a role to play in the learning process, in such 
a way that each area of knowledge may serve to reinforce the other. 

Johnson (1982) discusses the more conservative claim that a 
functional-analytic approach provides an additional dimension to 
the structural syllabus (the ‘separationist’ position), and the 
stronger or more radical claim that it should be seen as a replace- 
ment for the structural syllabus (the ‘unificationist’ position). With 
regard to most of the curriculum issues he discusses, Johnson is a 
separationist , emphasising the fact that to adopt a Type B approach 
is not in any way to claim that structural knowledge is unnecessary 
or unimportant. ‘Grammatical competence is a part of communica- 
tive competence, and the language teacher is clearly committed to 
ensuring that his students are able to manipulate the language struc- 
turally ... as well as use it appropriately’ (Johnson 1982:92). Gener- 
ally speaking, a ‘structurally homogeneous’ approach may be more 
suitable at the lower proficiency levels, while high intermediate or 
advanced students who are already familiar with the grammatical 
system may benefit from the new dimension of functional-notional 
teaching. The criteria for choosing a particular syllabus type will 
rarely be clear-cut, however, and therefore Johnson prefers to think 
in terms of a multi-dimensional syllabus in which functional, setting/ 
topic, and structural units are related to one another in a variety of 
groupings or sequences. This principle, which has been advocated 
recently by a number of curriculum theorists, seems to be a natural 
solution to the problem of conflicting selectional criteria. According 
to Johnson, the ‘built-in flexibility’ which allows us to shift focus as 
the course unfolds can be regarded as one of the major advances in 
L2 education which has been provided by recent work in Type B syl- 
labus design. : 

An advantage of the Type B approach is that it requires course 
designers to focus on communication in context as the primary 
teaching objective, and to incorporate learners’ needs as a major 
factor in this goal. Previously, language courses of the audiolingual 
type concentrated on establishing a repertoire of idealised gram- 
matical patterns which it was hoped the learner would be able to 
utilise in the widest possible range of circumstances. Such courses, 
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which are generally described as offering ‘general’ or ‘common 
core' English, do not have to be related to any particular setting or 
area of language use. A functional-analytic curriculum, on the other 
hand, is organised in terms of the purposes for which people are 
learning language. It follows in this case that an essential first step 
is to analyse the needs of the particular group of students for whom 
the course is intended. For this reason, Type B language teaching 
has become closely associated with ‘English for special purposes’ 
and "language across the curriculum'. Consider, for example, the 
problem of designing a remedial syllabus for L2 students in a high- 
school or first year university program who need to learn the target 
language not as an end in itself but asa tool for attaining proficiency 
in another school or university subject. In order to define the termi- 
nal behaviour required for such students, a functional course 
designer should undertake a careful study of how the target lan- 
guage will be deployed in furthering the ends of the student's sci- 
ence or social studies curriculum, or whatever the specialisation 
may be. Munby (1978) describes a procedure for carrying out a 
*needs analysis' of this type, with reference to such variables as the 
student's identity as an individual, the physical and psychological 
settings in which the target language is likely to be used, the interac- 
tional roles that the student will be called upon to perform, and the 
principal channels of communication that will be employed. 
Criticism of Type B syllabus-design is of two types. One group of 
writers claim that the approach is lacking in systematicity (i.e., it is 
markedly different from Type A language teaching); a second 
group claims that functional-notional categories represent ‘a mere 
relabelling’ of the old grammatical categories (i.e. Type A and Type 
B teaching are basically the same). In order to resolve this apparent 
contradiction we have to distinguish between (a) syllabus design 
and (b) classroom methodology, which are both important aspects 
of the over-all concept of curriculum. Syllabus design is the level at 
which we define the objectives fora program. We do this by compil- 
ing inventories of items to be taught, planning timetables and points 
of contact with other subjects in the curriculum, and establishing 
basic principles of selection and grading. Methodology, on the other 
hand, is the level at which we create texts, games, exercises, simula- 
tions, ‘authentic’ practice and other activities which provide the 
context within which teaching and learning take place, and the level 
at which an individual teacher presents, interprets, and adapts a 
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given set of materials to meet the needs of a particular group of stu- 
dents. 

I would like to argue that Type A and Type B teaching may have 
a great deal in common at the syllabus design level, but they repre- 
sent significantly different approaches at the methodology level. In 
order to illusltrate this point, let us consider the use of dialogues in 
the clasroom. In English 900, a well-known audiolingual course of 
the mid-sixties, we find that the main purpose of dialogues is to pro- 
vide further examples of the vocabulary and sentence patterns 
which were introduced earlier in the lesson, thus reinforcing the stu- 
dent's formal linguistic knowledge. If we compare a set of guided 
communicative materials written ten years later (Johns 1975), we 
find that students are asked questions which require them to think 
carefully about the situational appropriacy of the language being 
used. In addition, the students get practice in building up dialogues 
step by step, starting with the formulation of individual speech acts 
and progressing via sequences of acts and simple exchanges to com- 
plete conversational interaction. In other words, the emphasis is no 
longer on the reinforcement of formal grammatical skills, but on the 
development of communicative strategies in a specific context. This 
change of emphasis is bound to affect the organisation of the exer- 
cises and the whole nature of the language-learning experience. 

It seems to me, then, that the aims of Type B language teaching 
are twofold (a) to provide an alternative principle of grading which 
is more appropriate to teaching communicative competence and 
(b) to extend the techniques of guidance and control beyond the 
area of micro-language learning and into the area of macro-lan- 
guage use. These two aims are significantly different from Type A 
teaching, even if we have to admit that in our attempts to devise 
good communicative language teaching materials we still have a 
great deal to learn. 


4. The Experiential Approach 


In the previous two sections I have discussed the Type A approach 
to second language teaching, the aim of which is to provide a sys- 
tematic foundation as a prerequisite for communication, and the 
type B approach which seeks to orientate the curriculum towards 


communicative language use without abandoning the principles of 
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simplification, guidance, and simple explanation. I would now like 
to turn to Type C teaching, a non-analytic experiential approach 
which aims to provide naturalistic student-centred practice without 
any detailed specification or planning of the linguistic items to be 
learned. Underlying Type C teaching is a strong version of the com- 
municative interaction hypothesis, according to which *one learns 
how to do communication, one learns how to interact verbally, and 
out of this interaction syntactic structures are developed' (Hatch 
1978:404). 

Since experiential teaching has many variants, a single 
straightforward definition is difficult to obtain. We can expect, how- 
'ever, that any discussion of the Type C approach will include refer- 
ence to one or more of the following principles: 


a) The natural way to learn L2 is to imitate the spontaneous 
language behaviour of native speakers, especially the way 
children learn their mother-tongue. 

b) Language is a social phenomenon, and therefore learning how 
to use L2 involves a process of interaction and negotiation 
among the members of a social group. 

c) Since the purpose of language is to communicate, learning may 
be more effective if students focus on the message that is being 
conveyed, rather than on the grammatical accuracy of 
sentences. 

d) Instead of being divided into a number of discrete linguistic 
units, an experiential curriculum should be organised in terms 
of tasks or problems designed to engage the students' abilities 
in an integrated and realistic way. 


These four principles can be summarised by saying that the aim 
of an experiential curriculum is to encourage the use of language 
that is naturalistic, interactive, message-oriented, and problem- 
based. The features occur in combination, but with different 
degrees of emphasis, in the two curriculum projects that will now be 
discussed: the ‘new natural approach’ (Krashen and Terrell 1983), 
and the ‘process’ syllabus (Breen and Candlin 1980). 


4.1 The New Natural Approach 


I will refer to the work of Krashen and Terrell as the ‘new natural 
approach’, to distinguish it from the ‘natural approach’ of the late 
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nineteenth century European reformers, to which it bears a marked 
resemblance. The new natural approach is particularly interesting 
since it is based explicitly on Krashen’s monitor theory, according to 
which analytic or grammar-based activities are of minimal benefit to 
the student, since conscious ‘learning’ cannot be converted into the 
central process of unconscious L2 ‘acquisition’ (Krashen 1982). 
According to Krashen and Terrell, the new natural approach is 
marked by the following characteristics: the instructor uses only the 
target language in the classroom; student responses are not cor- 
rected for speech errors unless communication is seriously 
impaired; classroom activities centre on topics of genuine personal 
interest to the students; the study of formal grammar is limited to 
homework and written exercises; speech is allowed to emerge 
naturally in the early stages rather than being forced by the teacher 
(Krashen and Terrell 1983). 

At first the teacher provides comprehensible input by maintain- 
ing a constant flow of speech closely associated with the classroom 
context. For example, the teacher gives commands to the students 
and has them act out what is said, asks questions referring to the clo- 
thing or physical characteristics of the students, or describes the 
objects and activities in a picture. The use of body movement to help 
form strong associations between language and its referents derives 
from Total Physical Response (Asher 1977). Early production on 
the part of the students begins with single word utterances and short 
phrases, and continues through a series of activities designed to 
encourage rapid vocabulary building. Later acquisition procedures 
include problem-solving, games, affective-humanistic encounters, 
and ‘content’ activities including slide shows, panel discussions, 
class presentations, news broadcasts, and guest lectures. Reading is 
regarded as a valuable source of comprehensible input, and begins 
as soon as the students know enough of the L2 to derive meaning 
from the text. For the most part, writing is not seen as an end initself 
but as an integral part of broader communicative activities. 

Although monitor theory states categorically thatacquired com- 
petence comes only from comprehensible input, a close reading of 
Krashen and Terrell shows that it is difficult to avoid conscious 
learning. In their chapter on 'getting started with the natural 
approach’, the authors comment that students need a knowledge of 
grammar and vocabulary in order to communicate; therefore "we 
want to plan for both acquisition opportunities and for learning pos- 
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sibilities where appropriate.' Although formal grammar instruction 
is not central to the curriculum, it does have an important role to 
play in that the aim of the natural approach is to produce ‘optimal 
monitor users’, i.e., those who are able to use their learned compe- 
tence as a supplement to their acquired competence when they have 
time, when the focus is on form, and when they know the rule. How- 
ever, optimal monitor use is a relative concept. The ability to 
monitor successfully varies from student to student and depends on 
a number of factors such as age, proficiency level, previous experi- 
ence of language study, etc. Age is a particularly important vari- 
able, since adults have a greater ability to consciously learn gram- 
mar rules, and for them 'some provision for learning may be help- 
ful'. In the end, according to Krashen and Terrell (1983), it is up to 
the teacher to find the most effective way of integrating the different 
types of material. 


One of the central tasks of the instructor is to present an 
optimal balance of acquisition and learning activities. This 
balance is, of course, quite different in different contexts 


(p.58). 


For adolescents and most adults, the authors recommend that at 
least 80% of class time should be devoted to acquisition activities, 
while 20% or less should be made available for more formal exer- 
cises. They emphasise that language is best taught while it is being 
used to transmit messages, not when it is manipulated for conscious 
learning. However, if acquisition activities are both necessary and 
sufficient, it is difficult to see why students should spend up to 20% 
of class time on learning exercises. According to Krashen and Ter- 
rell, learning may be useful as a ‘temporary supplement’ to acquisi- 
tion, but ‘meaningful creative mental activity’ is necessary for items 
to enter permanent storage. There seems to be a very fine distinc- 
tion between this position and the claim, specifically denied by 
Krashen, that learning may become acquisition via practice. 


4.2 The Process Syllabus 


According to Breen and Candlin (1980), learning a second language 
is essentially a matter of learning how to communicate as a member 
of a particular sociocultural group, and therefore the conventions 
which govern language behaviour in a group should be central to the 
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teaching-learning process. The resulting curriculum model is ‘social 
and problem-solving in its orientation’, and one in which ‘particip- 
ants, both teachers and learners, are encouraged to ask questions ... 
about syllabus objectives, content, methodology and experiences, 
and their evaluation’ (Candlin 1984:34). In this way, the whole work 
cycle becomes an authentic and motivated topic for communication 
in the class. Within this framework, the students are encouraged to 
be responsible for their own learning and to share that responsibility 
with one another and with the teacher: Working together as ‘in- 
terdependent participants in a co-operative milieu’, the members of 
the class develop a series of activities which are flexibly organised so 
that students can identify their joint resources and decide on the 
most effective way to exploit them. In a process classroom the 
teacher is not seen as an authority figure or director of the students’ 
work, but more as a counsellor, resource person and guide. As a 
result, language is no longer viewed as an object, codified in a 
textbook, but as an integral part of the learners' personal and social 
development. The focus throughout is on learning as an interactive 
process, rather than on a product in the form of a fixed inventory of 
items or a set of objectively quantifiable skills. 

Breen and Candlin make a useful distinction between content 
materials based on a preselected target repertoire, and process 
materials designed to promote the sharing of language experience in 
the classroom. Content materials may include a selection of authen- 
tic input data and also analytic information about the target lan- 
guage. Process materials are problem-solving in nature, differen- 
tiated to allow for a variety of abilities, personalities and learning 
styles, and designed to exploit a wide range of contributory learning 
processes and outcomes. Traditional approaches to syllabus design 
have over-emphasised content material, which is analysed prior to 
the teaching-learning process and often acts as a constraint on how 
that process will be conducted. The alternative is to place less 
emphasis on the prior specification of curriculum content, and more 
emphasis on the development of a methodology of classroom 
interaction. An interactive syllabus, in Candlin's words, *encour- 
ages learners to explore ways of knowing, to interpret knowledge, 
and to engage in dialogue' (Candlin 1984:30). This does not neces- 
sarily imply a rejection of traditional concerns about selection and 
grading, but there isa significant change of emphasis which leads to 
a priority of classroom processes over syllabus content. 
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A process syllabus can be thought of as a framework for joint 
decisions about classroom activities and procedures, the purpose of 
which is to gradually phase out the predesigned syllabus and to ren- 
der it redundant. In order to reconcile the concepts of syllabus 
specification and classroom realisation, Breen (1984) suggests that 
we should think in terms of three interrelated syllabuses: a pre- 
designed syllabus or set of guidelines which provides the starting- 
point for a lesson; a set of individual learning syllabuses based on 
students' own perceptions of language, learning, and the classroom; 
and the ‘real’ syllabus, or ‘syllabus in action’, which is jointly created 
by the teacher and the students as they co-operate in the develop- 
ment of classroom activities. Thus, the classroom can be seen as ‘the 
meeting place or point of interaction’ between the predesigned con- 
tent material and the personal agendas of individual students pool- 
ing their resources in a creative joint endeavour. 

The Breen/Candlin process syllabus is a relatively rare example 
of current work which appears to offer a genuine alternative to trad- 
itional principles of L2 curriculum design. In particular, it suggests 
an elegant solution to the problem of how to create opportunities 
for authentic communication within the institutionalised context of 
classrooms. Drawing an analogy with the school or college science 
laboratory, Breen (1983) describes the rich potential of the lan- 
guage class as a genuine resource in its own right, thus developing a 
perspective which transcends the commonplace view of the clas- 
sroom as an artificial environment. In answer to the question ‘What 
is communicated about in the language classroom?’ Breen suggests 
that the two major issues of continual concern are (a) the nature of 
communication in the target language, and (b) the socially shared 
problem of how best to tackle the learning of L2. While most lan- 
guage teaching concentrates on the first issue, the process approach 
assumes that 'the public sharing of the working process towards 
mastery of the target language' is the primary subject matter of the 
communicative classroom. 

In a process classroom, the need for focused input arises natur- 
ally from the demands of the task that is being undertaken. An 
authentic task, according to Breen ( 1983) is one which ‘is conducive 
to both learning and metacommunicating ... (it) requires the lear- 
ners to communicate ideas and meanings and to metacommunicate 
about language and about the problems and solutions in the learn- 
ing of language' (p. 137). Since individual differences are regarded 
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- as valuable resources which are encouraged for the mutual benefit 
a of the group, it can be assumed that there will be a role for those stu- 
- dents who have an analytic learning style and who are interested in 
E-. segmenting, classifying, and reflecting on simple grammar or dis- 
course rules. In other words, in a process syllabus the traditional 


- the learner created curriculum. It is assumed that learners have 
. access to grammars and dictionaries, but they are also encouraged 
— to formulate their own generalisations and to compile their own 
__ grammars and word lists. Such learner constructed reference mate- 
- Tials serve not only as learning tools for the students who compile 
_ them, but also as feedback and diagnostic material for the teacher, 
. .. and a source of information for other students. In much the same 
. .. Way, a whole range of predesigned content can be subsumed within 
— the pedagogic process of the classroom. Traditional, narrowly- 

focused, language exercises are not ruled out, since these may serve 
as a contributory part of larger activities. 


5. A Variable-focus Approach to L2 Education 


There is now a growing awareness that the ‘bandwagon effect’ in 
second language teaching should be recognised and guarded 
against. Thus, much recent work has emphasised the fact that lan- 
guage learners do not constitute a single homogeneous group, but 
manifest a great variety of individual needs and learning styles. It 
appears that so far there is no single method or theory which is cap- 
able of accounting for all aspects of language and language learning. 
Therefore, numerous writers on methodology have begun to ques- 


tion whether there is any need, at the present time, to invest further 
time or effort in the search for decisive innovations. Instead, it has 
been suggested, we sh 


ould emphasise the responsibility of indi- 
vidual teachers to make informed, intelligent choices from among 


the large number of competing theories and method i i 
í ol hi 
are already available. As Chastain puts it: i tm 


The important question is not which method of t ingi 

i n eaching is bet- 
ter, but which method is better for which students. Education 
should concern itself with determining the most efficient fit 


between the teaching-learning situati 
aktos 8 situation and the learner 
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For some, this will raise the spectre of electicism. Properly 
speaking, however, eclecticism is a mode of thought which belongs 
to the theoretical level of deliberation, and it should not be allowed 
to become an issue at the level of classroom methodology. As Breen 
(1984) points out, whatever syllabus we may be working with and 
however carefully designed it may be, each teacher will inevitably 
interpret and recreate it so that it can be implemented in a particular 
classroom setting. A more general recognition of the creative role of 
the teacher has led to increasing interest in the development of a 
more comprehensive language teaching methodology which would 
enable us to implement different approaches at different points in 
an overall program. Thus, we have had frequent references in the 
literature to ‘multidimensional’ (Stern et al. 1980), ‘variable focus’ 
(Allen 1983) and ‘balanced’ or ‘proportional’ approaches to cur- 
riculum design (Yalden 1983). Yalden's discussion centres round 
the observation that ‘communication is unsystematic and unpredict- 
able, but we use systematically learned and organised language to 
achieve it' (p. 128). It follows, according to Yalden, that we must 
reject both 'globally non-systematic and * globally systematic’ 
approaches to language teaching and instead develop a type of prog- 
ram consisting of a number of connected segments, each with a dif- 
ferent focus, which will operate in a cycle and which may be varied 
to suit the needs of a wide range of teachers and students (Yalden 
(1983:128). 

Yalden’s ‘proportional’ curriculum is similar to the ‘variable 
focus’ model which is currently being developed in the Modern Lan- 
guage Centre at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The 
variable focus framework is, in principle, independent of any par- 
ticular curriculum position. The aim of the model is to provide a 
coherent way of thinking about teaching which encourages the use 
of the widest possible range of classroom activities, depending on 
the course objectives, the students’ interest and abilities, and the 
teacher's needs. As indicated in Figure 1, we begin by distinguishing 
between curriculum (a very general concept), syllabus (a subpart of 
curriculum which is mainly concerned with the itemisation of lesson 
content) and classroom methodology. Methodology in turn has two 
aspects: (a) materials design, and (b) classroon. processes, includ- 
ing a consideration of the way a given set of materials is interpreted 
and negotiatied in the classroom. The basic unit of organisation is 
that of the communicative setting, which may be expressed in terms 
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of topic, theme, or task. Once we have established the communica- 
tive setting for a lesson unit, it is necessary to consider the Specific 
learning objectives in terms of a set of Specifications drawn from two 
related syllabuses. The linguistic syllabus includes details of the 
grammatical categories, communicative functions, and rules of dis- 
course that will be taught over a period of time. In parallel with this, 
the non-linguistic syllabus includes details of the conceptual con- 
tent, knowledge of the world, ete., which will be required for carry- 
ing out a task, a predictive analysis of one or more ways of perform- 
ing the task, and a conceptualisation of the principles of problem- 
solving which will be involved. 


METHODOLOGY 


LINGUISTIC NON-LINGUISTIC 
SYLLABUS SYLLABUS 


EVALUATION 


Fig. 1. 


A Variable Focus Curriculum Model 
(A- grammatical practice, B=guided discourse practice, C=experiential practice) 


As shown in the figure, the linguistic syllabus and non-linguistic 
syllabus are resources which feed into classroom methodology, 
which contains three interrelated activity components. Type A 
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grammatical practice, Type B guided discourse practice, and Type 
C experiential practice. This model should be interpreted in a way 
which allows for the maximum of flexibility in the development of 
classroom activities. Thus, the first lesson in a series may have the 
primary focus on grammatical practice, with A and B type activities 
in a supporting role; the second lesson may have the emphasis on 
discourse practice with the other components being, relatively 
speaking, out of focus; in the third lesson the main concern may be 
comprehensible input and problem-solving, with A and B type 
activities moving to the background in their turn. This gives us a 
basis for comparing different language teaching programs in terms 
of variable cycles of activities, and a means of generating ideas for 
the production of classroom materials. In a modular approach to L2 
instruction, for example, it is possible to visualise a single-focus 
module which consists entirely of Type C practice, a dual-focus 
module which combines experiential and structure-based activities, 
or a trifocal module consisting of a balance of all three methodology 
components. Generally speaking, the aim of a variable focus cur- 
riculum is to provide ‘the most efficient fit’ between the teaching- 
learning situation and the learner, without losing sight of the basic 
methodological principles which are common to all second language 
programs. 

In the light of this discussion, it is apparent that the three cur- 
riculum approaches we have examined have many similarities as 
well as differences. For example, it is quite possible for an ‘enriched’ 
audiolingual program to emphasise the systematic learning of voc- 
abulary and grammar, and at the same time to include activities 
which are centred on worthwhile tasks and oriented towards dis- 
course. Functional-analytic materials have their main focus on 
guided-communicative practice, but they often ‘look back’ to 
include remedial grammar exercises, and at the same time reach for- 
ward towards activities which require a fully communicative, spon- 
taneous use of language. The purpose of Type C problem-solving 
activities is to focus attention on meaning rather than on any specific 
features of grammar or discourse. Even in this context, however, we 
should allow for the possibility of providing reinforcement at the 
level of Type A and Type B practice, if the nature of the task 
requires particularly close monitoring of the formal and functional 
features of the language being used. 

The variable focus frame-work is intended as a classroom tool 
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for broadening the interpretation of existing curriculum scripts. The 
implication is that a second language curriculum should not be 
regarded as a prescriptive formula or straitjacket but rather as a col- 
lection of resources from which individuals are free to select in order 
to implement their own teaching programs. In this way a general 
communicative orientation can be maintained, but it will often turn 
out that there are alternative routes to the same destination. We 
may find, on the basis of classroom experience, that some students 
benefit more from an analytic, structural foundation approach, 
while others respond to a naturalistic, meaning-based approach. In 
some situations we may find that analytic and experiential activities 
both have a useful role to play, and that they provide essential sup- 
port for one another in the classroom. The type of practice that is 
primarily in focus will vary from one context to another, and should 
be determined not a priori but by a careful consideration of the 
teacher and learner variables which characterise each instructional 
setting. At the same time, the variable focus curriculum model 
ensures the development of a common stock of ideas — a general 
methodology and underlying view of language — which is available 
for enrichment purposes irrespective of the main emphasis which is 
selected for a particular program. 

In order to realise the full potential of the variable focus 
approach we must find ways of encouraging the development of sys- 
tematic, classroom-oriented research within the context of each 
national or regional educational system. It is only by undertaking 
such research that we can hope to find empirical support for the new 
insights that are constantly being generated by curriculum theorists. 
Finally, it should be recognised that educational research, although 
vitally important, is rarely conclusive. It is therefore necessary for 
teachers to read and evaluate the research literature so that they can 
make up their own mind about controversial issues. Teachers 
should also be aware of the opportunities which exist for individual 
practitioners to undertake their own investigations in the class- 
room. Clearly, there are important implications for teacher train- 
ing in the proposals which are currently being made for ‘bottom-up’ 
curriculum reform. Only when classroom practitioners are ready to 
take their rightful place as members of the research community will 
we be able to meet the real challenge facing our profession — that of 
creating a new generation of teaching materials which will be more 
flexible, more dynamic, and more relevant to the learner's needs. 


Beyond Methods: Alternative Approaches 
to Instructional Design in Language Teaching 


Jack C. Richards 


In this paper I will compare the assumptions and consequences 
implicit in two different approaches to language teaching. The first 
is the view of teaching which underlies the use of methods to deter- 
mine the instructional design of a language program. This happens 
when a specific method or approach such as Total Physical 
Response, The Natural Approach, The Silent Way or Communica- 
tive Language Teaching is selected as the basis for instruction in a 
language program. I will compare this approach to one which 
focusses on the nature of effective classroom teaching and learning 
and derives instructional principles from the study of how effective 
teachers and learners achieve their goals. I will call the first 
approach the ‘Follow the Method’ philosophy. The second can be 
referred to as ‘Develop a Methodology’. 


1. Follow the Method 


The goal of many language teachers is to ‘find the right method’. 
The history of our profession in the last hundred years has done 
much to support the impression that improvements in language 
teaching will come about as a result of improvements in the quality 
of methods, and that ultimately an effective language teaching 
method will be developed. Some breakthough in linguistic or 
psycholinguistic theory, it is assumed, will eventually unlock 
the secrets of second and foreign language learning and these 
can then be incorporated into a new super-method that will solve 
the language teaching problem once and for all. Some believe that 
the super-method has already been found, and that adoption of a 
method such as The Silent Way, Suggestopedia or the Natural 
Approach would bring about dramatic improvements in language 
learning. 

Common to all methods is a set of specifications for how 
teaching should be accomplished, derived from a particular theory 
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of the nature of language and second language learning. Differences 
-in-the instructional specifications reflect differences in the theory 
underlying the method. Some methods advocate an early emphasis 
on speaking as a basis for establishing basic language patterns. 
Others recommend that speaking be delayed until the learner has 
built up a receptive competence in the language. Some make use of 
memorized dialogs and texts: others require that learners attempt to 
communicate with each other as soon as possible using their own 
language resources. As we spell out the details of particular 
methods and approaches we see that common to all of them is a set 
of prescriptions as to what teachers and learners should do in the 
language classroom. There are prescriptions for the teacher as to 
what material should be presented, when it should be taught and 
how, and prescriptions for learners as to what approach they should 
take towards the teaching materials and classroom activities. 
Specific roles for teachers, learners and instructional materials are 
hence established (Richards and Rodgers 1986). The teacher's job 
is to match his or her teaching style as well as the learners' learning 
styles, to the method. Special training packages and programs are 
available for some methods to ensure that teachers do what they are 
supposed to do and teach according to the method. 

Despite the appeal of methods, their past history is somewhat of 
an embarrassment. (If you practice the Direct Method, the Oral — 
Aural Approach, or the Situational Method, you should always do 
it with a consenting adult and in the privacy of your own home). 
Studies of the effectiveness of specific methods have had a hard time 
demonstrating that the method itself, rather than some other set of 
factors, was the crucial variable. Likewise, observations of teachers 
using specific methods have reported that teachers seldom conform 
to the methods they are supposed to be following. Swaffar, Arens, 
and Morgan (1982), for example, investigated differences between 
what they termed rationalist and empiricist approaches to foreign 
language instruction. By a rationalist approach they refer to 
process-oriented approaches in which language learning is seen as 
an interrelated whole, where language learning is a function of 
comprehension preceding production, and where it involves critical 
thinking and the desire to communicate. Empiricist approaches 
focus on the four discrete language skills. Would such differences be 
found in differences in classroom practices? 


One consistent problem is whether or not teachers involved in 
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presenting materials created for a particular method are 
actually reflecting the underlying philosophies of these 
methods in their classroom practices. (Swaffar et al. 1982:25) 


Swaffar et al. found that many of the distinctions used to contrast 
methods, particularly those based on classroom activities, 
did not exist in actual practice. 


Methodological labels assigned to teaching activities are, in 
themselves, not informative, because they refer to a pool of 
classroom practices which are used uniformally. The 
differences among major methodologies are to be found in the 
ordered hierarchy, the priorities assigned to tasks. 

(Swaffar et al. 1982:31) 


Methods hence make assumptions about the nature of teaching 
which are not based on study of the process of teaching. The 
findings of Swaffar et al. account for the difficulty teacher super- 
visors often have of recognizing which method a teacher is 
following. I have often been in the awkward situation, after 
observing a class taught by a teacher following, say, Communicative 
Language Teaching principles, and one taught by a teacher using an 
Audiolingual approach, of not being able to remember which was 
which. Nevertheless, the future for methods continues to look 
good. Several quite new ones have appeared in recent years and at 
conferences where salespersons for the new methods are present, 
teachers flock to hear presentations on the current Supermethods. 
So what is the problem? 

The basic problem is that the typical method presents a pre- 
determined packaged deal for teachers which incorporates a static 
‘top-down’ view of teaching. By this I mean one in which teacher 
roles, learner roles, and teaching/learning activities and processes 
are superimposed on teachers and learners. Studies of classroom 
events however have demonstrated that teaching is a dynamic 
interactional process in which the teacher's ‘method’ is the cumula- 
tive result of actitivies and processes that evolve over a long period 
of time (Chall 1967: Dunkin and Biddle 1974: Swaffar et al. 1982). 
It results from the process of interaction between the teacher, the 
learners, and the instructional process over time. Attempts to find 
general methods that are suitable for all teachers and all teaching 
situations reflect an essentially negative view of teachers. The 
assumption is that since the quality of teachers cannot be guaran- 
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teed, the contribution of the individual teacher should be minimized 
by designing teacher-proof methods. The assumption which under- 
lies general all-purpose methods such as The Silent Way, The 
Natural Approach and so on, is hence essentially this. Teachers can- 
not be trusted to teach well. Left to his or her own devices, the 
teacher will invariably make a mess of things. A method, on the 
other hand, because it imposes a uniform set of teaching roles, 
teaching styles, teaching strategies and teaching techniques on the 
teacher, will not be affected by the variations we find in individual 
teaching skill and teaching style in the real world. 

Researchers who have investigated the nature of teaching have 
recently begun to explore the implications of a different view of 
teaching (Good 1979: Elliot 1980: Tikunoff 1985). They begin with 
the assumption that teachers (rather than methods) do make a 
difference, that teachers work in ways which are to an extent, 
independent of methods, and that the characteristics of effective 
teaching can be determined. Other researchers have turned their 
attention to learners and sought to determine what characterizes 
effective learning. I see the field of instructional design and 
methodology in language teaching as drawing on the study of both 
teaching and learning processes. It encompasses the study of the 
nature of effective teaching and learning in second and foreign 
languages settings in order to determine principles which can be 
used as the basis for developing instructional designs. It is this 
approach to the design of instruction in language teaching which I 
will label ‘Develop a Methodology.’ Let us consider the contribu- 
tion to methodology of the study of effective teaching and learning. 


2. Develop a Methodology 


2.1 The nature of effective teaching: teacher strategies 


Every teacher aims to be an effective teacher. The concept of effec- 
tive teaching is a somewhat elusive one however. Is it something we 
observe in the teacher’s behavior, in the learner’s behavior, in 
classroom interaction, or in the results of learning? Researchers 
have attempted to operationalize the notion of effective teaching by 
describing it as teaching which produces higher than predicted gains 
on standardized achievement tests (Good 1979). Studies of teacher 
effectiveness have dealt mainly with first language classrooms and 
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with the teaching of reading and maths. One major study has dealt 
with effective teachers in bilingual programs (Tikunoff et al. 1980). 
These studies are characterized by detailed observation of teachers 
performing instructional activities in the classroom in an attempt to 
isolate the qualities and skills of effective teachers. Despite the fact 
that most of the studies have not dealt with ESL teachers, the 
research to date does I believe, permit cautious generalizations. 

The first finding, and one which should not be all that suprising, 
is that effective teachers have superior classroom management skills 
(Good 1979). Classroom management skills are reflected in the 
degree to which teachers can successfully structure, maintain, and 
monitor learning activities. A well-managed class is one in which 
there is a minimum of disruption and a maximum degree of student 
involvement in learning activities. Good classroom management 
presumably leads to higher levels of learning because it promotes 
higher levels of involvement in learning activities by learners. 
Studies suggest that classroom management skills are more crucial 
than the particular method the teacher is using. Stalling and 
Hentzell (cited in Good 1979) found that no one curriculum or prog- 
ram was best for all schools. Rather they found that how teachers 
manage classes was fundamentally related to students' progress in 
the acquisition of basic skills. : 

A second important finding from studies of teacher effectiveness 
concerns an overall approach to teaching which has been labelled 
‘active teaching’ by some researchers and ‘direct instruction’ by 
others. Active teaching generally refers to teaching which has the 
following characteristics: 


a) the teacher places a clear focus on academic goals; . 
b) the teacher promotes extensive content coverage and high 
levels of student involvement in classroom tasks; ; 

c) teachers select instructional goals and materials and actively 
monitor student progress towards those goals; 

d) teachers structure learning activities and feedback is 
immediate and academically oriented; 

e) teachers create an environment that 


relaxed. (Good 1979:55) 


is task oriented but 


Some researchers have suggested that an important component 
of active teaching is the amount of time teachers allocate to learning 
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tasks and the degree to which learners are actively engaged in the 
tasks they are assigned (Cohen et al. 1978). Tikunoff (1983) has 
investigated the concept of active teaching as it applies to teachers 
in bilingual programs. Fifty eight teachers who were nominated by 
their colleagues as being the best bilingual teachers in their schools, 
were interviewed in order to determine their approach to teaching, 
their philosophy of instruction, the goals they set for lessons and the 
demands they structure into class tasks. They were then observed 
during actual instruction and at the same time observations were 
made of students in their classes. In order to be able to participate 
successfully in instruction, Tikunoff argues that learners in bilingual 
education programs must be able to 


1) decode and understand both task expectations and new 
information; 

2) engage appropriately in completing tasks, completing them 
with high accuracy; 

3) obtain accurate feedback with relation to completing tasks 
successfully. 


Tikunoff then matches the characteristics of effective learner 
behavior with those found to characterize what effective teachers do 
to foster this behavior. 


Table 1 


Relationship of Learner Requirements with 
Active Learning, from Tikunoff 1985:135 


SO THAT STUDENTS CAN TEACHER MUST 
1. Decode, understand: 1. Communicate clearly: 
* Task expectations (what * Give accurate directions 
I should look like: 
ow to complete accurately) * Speicify tasks and 
measurements 
* Newinformation * Present new information by 


explaining, outlining, 
summarizing, reviewing 


2. Participate productively: 2. Obtain, maintain engagement: 


* Maintain productive * Maintain task focus 
engagement on assigned 
tasks and complete them 
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* Complete tasks with high 
accuracy 

* Know when successful in tasks 

* Observe norms (meet 
teacher'sexpectations) 


. Obtain feedback 
* Know how to obtain 


accurate feedback retask 
completion, i.e. 
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* Pace instruction 
appropriately 
* Promote involvement 
* Communicate expectations 


for successful performance 


. Monitor progress... 


* review work frequently 


* adjust instruction to 


maximize accuracy 
* „and provide immediate 
feedback 
or * Retask completion so 
students 
a) know when they are 
successful 
or 
b) are given information 
about how to achieve 
success 


a) whether achieving 
accuracy 


b) howto achieve accuracy 


What distinguishes this approach to teaching is that the 
methodological principles are derived from the study of teaching 
itself, rather than from a method or from a theory of language or of 
second language acquisition. It is a *bottom-up' approach, in which 
a theory of teaching — in this case, ‘active teaching’ — is derived from 
the study of effective teaching. While the characteristics which 
Good, Tikunoff and others have found to characterize effective 
teaching cannot necessarily be generalized to ESL classes, as a 
general approach this has much to commend it. It suggests that we 
first need to locate instances of effective teaching and then identify 
their distinctive features. This approach begins from considering 
the classroom as an instructional context in which there is an 
interaction between the teacher's instructional goals, classroom 
tasks and activities, the teacher’s instructional activities and 
behaviors, student behaviors in completing assigned tasks, and 
learning outcomes. In the bilingual classrooms observed in 
Tikunoff’s study, effective teaching was found to reflect the degree 
to which the teacher is able to successfully communicate his or her 
intentions, maintain students’ engagement in instructional tasks, 
and monitor students’ performance on tasks. In ESL/EFL 
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classrooms where different instructional goals are present and diffe- 
rent aspects of second language proficiency are being addressed, the 
characteristics of effective teaching in those settings cannot be 
inferred merely from reading about the theoretical principles 
underlying the method or approach the teacher is supposed to be 
following. Rather, classroom observation of teachers who are 
achieving higher than predicted levels of achievement in their 
learners or who are assessed as performing at high levels of effec- 
tiveness according to other criterion, provides the data from which 
profiles of effective teachers in ESL/EFL listening, reading, 
writing, speaking another kinds of classes can be developed. 


2.2 The nature of effective learning: learner strategies 


In addition to information about how effective teachers deliver 
instruction, in order to develop methodological principles we also 
need to know what it is that learners do who achieve higher than 
predicted levels of second language learning. Prompted by the 
awareness that learners may succeed despite our methods and 
techniques rather than because of them, researchers are looking 
more closely at learners in an attempt to discover how successful 
learners achieve their results (Willing 1985: O'Malley et al. 1985a, 
1985b). Wenden comments, 


from this viewpoint, the learner is seen as an ‘active, self- 
determining individual who processes information in com- 
plex, often idiosyncratic ways that rarely can be predicted 
entirely in advance ... (Weinstein et al. 1979). The purpose of 
the research, therefore, is to discover what ‘active, self-deter- 
mining' learners do to help themselves learn a second lan- 
guage. (Wenden 1985:4) 


Studies of learner strategies have focussed om the variety of 
operations, processes, procedures and heuristics which learners 
apply to the task of learning a second language. Given any language 
learning task such as understanding a lecture, reading a text, writing 
a composition, understanding the meaning of a new grammatical or 
lexical item, preparing a written summary of a text, a number of 
strategies are available to a learner to help carry out the task. Some 
strategies will be more effective than others and will lead to more 
efficient or effective learning. Research on learner Strategies in 
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second language learning seeks to identify the strategies employed 
by successful learners, and then to teach those strategies to other 
learners in order to improve their language learning capacities 
(Hosenfeld 1977: Cohen and Aphek 1980, 1981: Chamot and 
O'Malley 1984). 

Chamot and O'Malley (following Brown and Palincsar 1982) 
distinguish between two kinds of learning strategies which are 
referred to as Metacognitive Strategies and Cognitive Strategies. 


Metacognitive learning strategies involve thinking about the 
learning process, planning for learning, monitoring produc- 
tion and evaluating oneself after a learning activity. Cognitive 
learning strategies, in contrast, are more directly related to 
the task at hand and are applied to new information during the 
learning process. (Chamot and O'Malley 1984:1) 


Metacognitive strategies characterize a general approach to 
language learning. Information about these kinds of strategies can 
be obtained by interviewing successful language learners to deter- 
mine how they approach and organize their language learning 
endeavors (Naiman et al. 1978). Cognitive strategies are revealed in 
studies of learners engaged in particular language learning tasks, 
such as planning the first draft of a composition or attempting to 
understand a difficult reading text (Phillips 1975: Hosenfeld 1984: 
Cohen and Aphek 1981). a 

Wenden's work on self-directed learning (Wenden 1983) is in 
the domain of metacognitive strategies. She interviewed adult 
language learners about how they organized their language learning 
experiences and found that they asked themselves eight kinds of 
questions. O'Malley et al. (1985b) group the questions into three 
kinds of metacognitive strategies — knowledge about cognition, 
planning, monitoring and self-evaluation. 

O'Malley et al. have begun to investigate the use of learners 
strategies by ESL learners both in and out of classrooms (O Malley 
et al. 1984: 1985). ESL students and their teachers were interviewed 
about the learning strategies they used on specific language learning 
tasks and also observed in ESL classrooms. They were also asked 
about their use of English in communicative situations outside the 
classroom. A total of twenty-six different kinds of learning 
strategies were identified and classified as Metacognitive, Cognitive 
or Social Mediation strategies. 
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Table 2 


Self Directed Learning Strategies 
from O'Malley et al. 1985 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT COGNITION 


Question: 
How does this language work? 


Question: 
What'sit like to learn a language? 


PLANNING 


Question: 
What should I learn and how? 


Question: 
What should I emphasize? 


Question: 
How should I change? 


Decision: 

learners make judgements about 
the linguistic and sociolinguistic 
codes. 

Decision: 

Learners make judgements about 
howto learn a language and 
about what language learning 
islike. 


Decision: 

Learners decide upon linguistic 
objectives, resources, and use of 
resources. 


Decision: 

Learners decide to give priority 
to special linguistic items. 
Decision: 

Learners decide to change 
their approch to language 
learning. 


MONITORING AND SELF-EVALUATION 


Question: 
How am I doing? 


Question: 
What am I getting out of this? 


Question: 

How am I responsible for 
learning? How is language 
learning affecting me? 


Decision: 

Learners determine how well 
they use the language and 
diagnose their needs. 

Decision: 

Learners determine if an activity 
or strategy is useful. 

Decision: 

Learners make judgements about 
howto learn a language and 
about what language learning 

is like. 
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Table 3 


Learner Strategy Definitions 
from O'Malley et al. 1985 


METACOGNITIVE STRATEGIES 


Advanced Organizers Making a general but comprehensive 
perview of the main organizing 
concepts of principles in an anticipated 
learning activity. 

Directed Attention Decoding in advance to attend in 
general to a learning task and to 
ignore irrelevant distractors. 

Selected Attention Deciding in advance to attend to specific 
aspects of language input or situational 
details that will cue the retention 
of language input. 

Self Management Understanding the conditions that 
help one learn and arrange for the 
presence of those conditions. 

Advance Preparation Planning for and rehearsing language 
components necessary to carry out an 
upcoming language task. 

Self-Monitoring Correcting one’s speech for accuracy 
in pronounciation, grammar, 
vocabulary; for appropriateness 
related to the setting or to the people 
who are present. 

Delayed Production Consciously deciding to postpone 
speaking to learn, initially, only 
through listening comprehension. 

Self-evaluation Checking the outcome of one's own 
language learning against an internal 
measure of completeness and accuracy. 


Self-reinforcement Arranging rewards for oneself when a 
language learning activity has been 
accomplished successfully. 

COGNITIVE STRATEGIES 

Repetition Imitating a language model, including 
overt practice and silent rehearsal. 

Resourcing Using target language reference 
materials. 

Directed Physical Relating new information to physical 


Response actions, as with directives. 
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Translation 


Grouping 


Notetaking 


Deduction 


Recombination 


Imagery 


Auditory Representation 


Key Word 


Contextualization 
Elaboration 


Transfer 


Inferencing 


Question for Clarification 
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Using the first language as a basis 

for understanding and/or producing 
the second language. 

Reordering or reclassifying and perhaps 
labelling the material to be learned 
based on common attributes. 

Writing down the main idea or 
important points, outlining, or 
summarizing information presented 
orally or in writing. 

Consciously applying rules to produce 
orunderstand the second language. 
Constructing a meaningful sentence or 
larger language sequence by combining 
known elements in a new way. 
Relating new information to visual 
concepts in memory via familiar 

easily retrievable visualizations, 
phrases, locations or places. 

Retention of the sound or similar 
sound for a word, phrase or longer 
language sequence. € 
Remembering a new word in the second 
language by identifying a familiar 
wordin the first language that sounds 
like or otherwise resembles the new 
word and generating easily recalled 
images of some relationship between 
thetwo words that cues the meaning 
of the new word. 

Placing a word or phrase in a 
meaningful language sequence. 
Relating new information to other 
concepts in memory. 

Using previously acquired linguistic 
and/or conceptual knowledge to 
facilitate a new language learning task. 
Using available information to guess 
meanings of new items, predicted 
outcomes, or fill in missing information. 
Asking a teacher or other native 
speaker for repetition, paraphrasing, 
explanation, and/or examples. 


SOCIAL MEDIATION STRATEGIES 


Cooperation 


Working with one or more peers to 
obtain feedback, to pool information, 
orto model a language activity. 
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In a follow up study, high school ESL students were given 
training in the use of particular strategies in order to determine if it 
would improve their effectiveness as language learners and their 
performance on vocabulary, listening, and speaking tasks. 
Strategies were compared across proficiency levels and with 
learners of different language backgrounds. Students were given 
training in the use of specific strategies for particular language 
learning tasks. Results supported the notion that learners can be 
taught to use more effective learning strategies (O'Malley et al. 
1985 a,b). 


strategies training was successfully demonstrated in natural 
teaching environment with second language listening and 
speaking tasks. This indicates that classroom instruction on 
learning strategies with integrative language skills can 
facilitate learning. (O'Malley et al. 1985a:577) 


Other researchers have focussed on identifying cognitive 
strategies, that is those which 


are more directly related to individual learning tasks and 
entail direct manipulation or transformation of the learning 
materials. (O'Malley et al. 1985a: 561) 


Studies of how learners approach reading tasks, for example, 
have provided information on strategies employed by good and 
poor readers. Phillips (1975) employed a ‘think-aloud’ procedure to 
investigate reader's strategies in dealing with unknown vocabulary. 
From her students’ descriptions Phillips found that strategies used 
by efficient readers included categorizing words grammatically, 
interpreting grammatical operations, and recognizing cognates and 
root words. Hosenfeld (1977, 1984) has used similar techniques in 
studying processes employed by L2 readers when encountering 
unfamiliar words. In one study (Hosenfeld 1977), some of the 
differences between those with high and low scores on a reading 
proficiency test were: high scorers tended to keep the meaning of 
the passage in mind, read in broad phrases, skip inessential words, 
and guess meanings of unknown words from context; low scorers 
tended to lose the meaning of sentences as soon as they decoded 
them, read word-by-word or in short phrases, rarely skip words and 
turn to the glossary when they encountered new words. In addition 
successful readers tended to identify the grammatical categories of 
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words, could detect word order differences in the foreign language, 
recognized cognates, and used the glossary only as a last resort 
(Hosenfeld 1984:233). Hosenfeld found that unsuccessful readers 
could be taught the lexical strategies of successful readers, confirm- 
ing Wenden's observation that *... ineffective learners are inactive 
learners. Their apparent inability to learn, is in fact, due to their not 
having an appropriate repertoire of learning strategies’ (Wenden 
1985:7). j 

Studies of how learners approach writing tasks have also focus- 
sed on the effectiveness of the processes learners employ (Raimes 
1985). Lapp (1984) summarizes some of the research findings on 
differences between skilled and unskilled writers with respect to 
rehearsing and pre-writing behaviors (what a writer does prior to 
beginning writing), drafting and writing processes (how the writer 
actually composes his or her piece of writing) andrevising behaviors 
(revisions and corrections the writer makes): 


Table 4 


Differences between Skilled and Unskilled Writers, 
from Lapp 1984 


1. Rehearsing and pre-writing behaviors 
Skilled writers 
Spend time thinking about the task and planning how they will 
approach it; gather and organize information: 
Have a variety of different strategies to help them. e.g., notetaking, 
reading, making lists. 
Unskilled writers 
Spend little time on planning. 
May start off confused about the task. 
Have few planning and organizing strategies available. 


2. Drafting and writing behaviors 
Skilled writers 
Use information and ideas derived from rehearsing to trigger writing. 
Take time to let ideas develop. 
Get ideas onto paper quickly and fluently. 
Have sufficient language resources available (e.g., grammar, 
vocabulary) to enable them to concentrate on meaning rather than 
form. 
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Spend time reviewing what they write, to allow for what they have 
written to trigger new ideas. 

Do most of their reviewing at the sentence or paragraph level. 
Know how to use reviewing to solve composing problems. 

Use reviewing to trigger planning. 

Refer back to rehearsing data to maintain focus and to trigger further 
writing. 

Are primarily concerned with higher levels of meaning. 

Unskilled writers 

Begin the task immediately. 

Refer to the task or topic to trigger writing. 

Have limited language resources available and therefore quickly 
become concerned with language matters. 

Spend little time reviewing what they have produced. 

Review only short segments of text. 

Don't use reviewing to solve composing problems. 

Do not have access to rehearsing data. 

Concerned primarily with vocabulary choice and sentence 
formation. 


3. Revising Behaviors 
Skilled writers 
Make fewer formal changes at the surface level. 
Use revisions successfully to clarify meanings. 
Make effective revisions which change the direction and focusof the 
text. 
Revise at all levels (lexical, sentence, discourse). 
Add, delete, substitute and reorder when revising. 
Review and revise throughout the composing process. _ 
Often pause for reviewing and revising during rewriting the first 
draft, 
Revising does not interfere with the progress, direction and control 
of the writing process. : ys 
Is not bothered by temporary confusions arising during the revising 
process. : 
Use revision process to generate new content and trigger need for 
further revision. 
Unskilled writers 
Make many formal changes at the surface level. 
Revisions do not always clarify meanings. 
Do not make major revisions in the direction or focus of the text. 
Revise primarily at lexical and sentence level. 
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Do not make effective use of additions, deletions, substitutions, and 
reorderings. 

Make most revisions only during writing the first draft. 

Do not pause for reviewing while copying the first draft. 

Revising interferes with the composing process. 

Bothered by the confusion associated with revising thus reducing 
the desire to revise. 

Use revision process primarily to correct grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, vocabulary. 


While many of the studies these findings are based on deal with 
first language writers, similar findings with respect to L2 writers 
(e.g., Heuring 1984) are compelling teachers to evaluate their 
teaching strategies to determine if they are promoting effective or 
ineffective learning strategies in learners. Many commonly 
employed techniques in the teaching of writing, such as outlining or 
writing from a rhetorical model, might well inhibit rather than 
encourage the development of effective writing skills, because they 
direct the learner’s attention to the form and mechanics of writing 
too early in the writing process. 


Summary and Conclusions 


I have contrasted two approaches to instructional design in 
language teaching. One, the ‘follow the method’ approach, reflects 
a ‘top-down’ approach to teaching. Both the teacher and the learner 
are approached on the terms of the educational theorist, applied 
linguist, or curriculum planner. The assumptions or theory underly- 
ing the method provide the starting point for an instructional design 
which is subsequently imposed on teachers and learners, and an 
attempt is made to make the teacher’s and learner’s classroom 
behaviors match the specifications of the method. This can be 
contrasted with the ‘develop a methodology’ approach. This is a 
‘bottom-up’ approach which starts from the observable processes of 
classroom teaching and learning. From this perspective 
methodological principles and practices in language teaching are 
derived from two sources of information: 
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1) the study of effective teaching provides information about how 
effective teachers organize and deliver instruction. So far this 
has been seen to relate to classroom management skills, and to 
the strategies teachers use to present instructional goals, struc- 
ture learning tasks and activities, monitor learning and provide 
feedback on it; 

the study of effective learning provides information about the 
learning strategies effective learners apply to the process of 
using and learning a second and foreign language; 


N 
— 


Data of this kind that can be used to train teachers in more effec- 
tive teaching practices, and to help develop more effective learning 
strategies in learners. Relevant concerns in methodology then focus 
not on the search for the best method, but rather on the 
circumstances and conditions under which more effective teaching 
and learning are accomplished. 


State-level Syllabuses in English: 
Outlining an Alternative 


Makhan Lal Tickoo 


The main points of this paper are the following: EF(S)L syllabuses 
in state-level systems all over India have, in their essential 
framework, remained unchanged for more than three decades. Two 
major events of the last few years suggest, however, that alternative 
models developed in the West especially Western Europe and more 
particularly the United Kingdom are being adopted or promoted for 
use in such systems. Even the best of these alternative models have 
failed to produce results in their countries of origin or in situations 
that are comparable to those. Some other, more compelling, 
reasons also show such importation to be counterproductive. What 
is needed is curriculum design and development based on a different 
set of criteria and a clearer understanding of what is involved in 
language teaching in our type of multilingual settings and teaching- 
learning environments. 

A review of relevant facts that comes first forms the basis of 
ideas usable in a renewal of state-level E(S)FL syllabuses. 

A.1. Exactly thirty five years ago the first Structural Syllabus (SS) 
in India was produced in Madras and made part of that state's school 
curriculum. It spread fast and, over the next few years, was adopted 
by state-level systems in several parts of the country. (For brief 
reviews see Patel 1958, 1962; Smith 1962; Tickoo 1964.) Although 
its failures, both apparent and real, received scholarly attention 
soon after (Morgan 1966-67, Narayanaswamy 1970-71, Tickoo 
1972), it has not been replaced. In their essential framework the 
English-language curricula used in most state-level systems and 
many tertiary-level institutions (where a speeded-up SS generally 
defines a main course objective) continue to depend on it. A good 
percentage of the country’s prestigious and exclusive ‘public 
schools’ and the bulk of school-level language courses in other 
schooling languages also now make use of this syllabus and the 
approach (SA) it embodies. 

2. Since sometime in the mid-sixties syllabus reform has 
become a major preoccupation in the field of applied linguistics. 
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A main reason, as pointed out by the late H.H. Stern (Stern 1983, 
1984) was the growing dissatisfaction with the methodology-based 
answers that had emerged in the forties and fifties. But whatever the 
reasons powerful alternatives emerged (see Shaw 1977, Yalden 
1983). In the mid-seventies the Council of Europe's work began to 
bear fruit (Van Ek J A 1975). David Wilkin’s ‘Notional Syllabuses’ 
(Wilkins 1976) was an important offshoot which stood out at the 
time of its publication. For some time it in fact represented the com- 
municative alternative that was meant to replace the form focussed 
and ‘synthetic’ syllabuses. 

But not for long. Doubts arose about almost everything that the 
notional (functional) syllabus (hereafter N-Fs) claimed. Such 
doubts first surfaced among its most ardent admirers and advocates 
(see Morrow 1978, Johnson 1978) but they spread fast and multiplied 
with time. N-Fs were soon seen to lack a basis in linguistic theory 
(Paulston 1981); it was found to be much less economical and far 
less efficient than what it sought to replace (Brumfit 1981). It was 
judged to be as cumulative and as item-and-unit based as SS. 
(Widdowson 1979, Crombie 1985). And very soon it also became 
known that many national systems where such a syllabus had been 
introduced, had found it unworkable. Brumfit, for example, found 
in 1984 that several national educational systems that had ‘gone 
notional functional’ or ‘gone communicative’ had retreated after a 
brief trial period to whatever they had before (Brumfit 1984, also see 
Gonzalez 1987). What in fact came about can perhaps be best summed 
up by saying that the seven wise fathers of this communica- 
tive syllabuses movement soon found themselves disowning their 
offspring. Widdowson expressed this attitudinal turnabout most 
explicitly in 1983 when he wrote: ‘There is no such thing as a com- 
municative syllabus: there can only be a methodology that stimu- 
lates communicative learning’ (Widdowson 1984). He has since 

defended his stand on it (Widdowson 1987)!. 


1 Widdowson's statement on communicative syllabuses can be understood in at least 
two different ways. One view is of those who express their disagreement strongly 
finding it ‘a rather surprising statement for someone who has written a seminal 
book called Teaching Language as Communication (Widdowson 1978)’ (Stern 
1987). Widdowson's answer is: a) that it is perfectly possible to use communicative 
methodology as part of structural syllabuses; and b) that a belief in the existence of 
a communicative syllabus has ‘tended to deflect attention from the real issues of 
communicative methodology which are essentially methodological in character’ 
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3. Atthe beginning of the eighties and at a time when disillu- 
sionment with this type of communicative syllabuses and more 
particularly N-Fs was growing and becoming more and more 
pronounced in the country of their origin, several Asian countries 
(see, for example, Hongkong 1981, 1983, Malaysia 1982, Sri Lanka 
1984) adopted such a syllabus. In India too one state-level system 
(viz., West Bengal) adopted N-Fs in its schools and started work on 
producing instructional materials for it. That work is still on and 
textual materials that foreground notions and functions are 
replacing’ those that enveloped structures inside situational 
contexts. 

4. Inthe first half of this decade realisation that the notional- 
functional alternative had failed to provide what it promised led to 
work on more radical alternatives. Most prospective syllabuses, it 
was argued, are restrictive and all of them become redundant in the 
classroom. (Candlin 1984, Breen 1984, 1985). Such syllabuses also 
mainly require the learner to ‘bank received knowledge’ rather than 
to explore new ways of acquiring it. The truly communicative 
syllabus must provide for teacher freedom and foster learner initia- 
tive and creativity. And only a syllabus which gives up the fetters of 
pre-selection based on either linguistic or semantic considerations 
can do all that. Retrospective syllabuses that can serve as record of 
work done in the classroom or as accounts of what takes place over 
an academic term/year rather than as guide-maps to what should be 
done following a prespecified plan of action, have been proposed. 
Breen's Process Syllabus (Breen 1984/1985/1987) and Candlin's 
Retrospective Syllabus (Candlin 1984) are two such and they claim 
to be truly communicative alternatives to both SS and N-Fs. Both 
also utilize some of the seminal findings in language acquisition 
researches/studies besides seeking to align syllabus design and 
implementation with innovative ideas on classroom organisation 
and learning- or learner-centred pedagogy. 

5. A five-year-long school-based experiment (1979-84) brought 
this type of syllabus to at least one part of India. N.S. Prabhu’s 
Procedural Syllabus (Prabhu 1984) which, in his own words, is 


ive syllabus has not yet been 
urage. For far too long 

have failed to see the Emperor's new clothes. To 
say openly that the Emperor never had them may be unpolitic but it should do no 
harm; it may even act as a spur to € 


(Widdowson 1987). A second view is that the alternat: 
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‘the cumulative outcome of the major ideas and insights that have 
emerged in the last fifteen years or so, as a reaction to the structural 
approach', shares much of the radicalism of retrospective syllabuses 
although it differs from them in that it draws some of its pedagogic 
strengths from actual teaching done in a few Indian classrooms. 
Much like Breen and Candlin, Prabhu finds the language syllabus 
‘detrimental to desired forms of teaching’ and even the semantic 
syllabus ‘a needless distraction’. All forms of pre-selection are in 
fact unacceptable as is every activity which is seen to pay deliberate 
attention to teaching language forms. 

6. Elsewhere I have examined this type of what I call ‘scholars’ 
syllabus’ for what it offers or fails to give the user systems that need 
change (Tickoo 1986 a, b; 1987). Although such syllabuses profess a 
basic reform, they in fact deny the need for the very object they seek 
to improve. In their extremism they deprive the ordinary teacher of 
the fruits of collective wisdom and, at the same time, deny the 
language systems the tool that helps them to relate to practitioners 
on ae ore hand and to remain open to parents and taxpayers on the 
other’. 

7. The Procedural Syllabus has a definite edge over both the 
Process Syllabus and the Retrospective Syllabus in that it has a 
respectable stockpile of over four hundred tested ‘tasks’ and a 
number of usable insights from ordinary schoolrooms. On the other 
hand, it makes several large claims that need proof rather than 
proclamation. Its basic belief that grammatical competence comes 
about without any provision being made for it in actual teaching 
appears to promise a lot for very little. What makes such a claim 
even less credible is that such competence gets produced in acquisi- 
tion-poor, one hour a day English classrooms of the kind that 


2 Believers in retrospective syllabuses apparently take some of their clues from the 
makers of educational utopias, the most recent example of which is Illich’s 
Deschooling Society (Illich 1970: Penguin), It would be unfair to accept the view 
that ‘being a utopian ... is a form of self-flagellation’ that leaves one ‘devoid of all 
interest in the subject.’ (Postman N 1979). On the other hand, for anyone to pro- 
pose that a syllabus should follow the act of teaching does show a failure to under- 
stand the need for such a document. It is no different from Proposing that the 


blueprint for a building be prepared only after the builders have completed their 
work on it. 
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characterize the state-level systems’. Even in the far richer and 
much more intensive Canadian immersion programmes which have 
been producing truly impressive gains in learner achievement, the 
grammatical competence that emerges has been found to be far 
from native-like. Grammatical competence, as we learn from 
Cummins's and Swain's recent studies of the Canadian experience, 
is ‘strongly dependent on the amount and type of input received by 
the individual.' (e.g., Cummins and Swain 1986, also see Clark 
1986). Proof rather than assertion is similarly needed in support of 
the second basic belief that supports this syllabus, i.e., that even the 
‘zero level’ learner inside an ordinary English classroom where the 
teacher herself is often an indifferent communicator in English, is 
capable of deploying her/his language resources to enter into 
communicational activities that engage his/her mind (also see 
Prabhu 1987). 

8. The main points of the brief review presented so far have 
been; a) that far from being the best models for export, the two 
major alternative syllabus designs that have evolved in Western 
Europe/United Kingdom and got promoted for use elsewhere, have 
not come anywhere near to solving the problems that confront the 
relatively small-scale, measurably better-equipped and admittedly 
more narrowly focussed ESL operations that face the pioneers in 
their own countries; and b) that their adoption to serve as alterna- 
tives has not yet been justified either in linguistic theory or in its 
application. : 

9. In moving next towards the framework of an alternative 
model that, in my view, should prove useful for state-level EFL 
systems in India, I shall first say a brief word on what may have gone 
wrong in this long global search for alternative syllabuses which are 
said to incorporate several seminal socio- and psycho-linguistic 
ideas on language and language acquisition, 

a) A study of the major developments in language curriculum 
design during this period suggests that the main preoccupation in it 
has been to react to what existed before. N-Fs grew largely in 


3 It ought perhaps to be mentioned here that such competence is seen as developing 
troi dn ma are almost totally onesided. The Procedural Syllabus depends on 
"tasks" which make hardly any use of materials like stories, songs, puzzles or 
games. It builds a world which keeps out everything that is non-cognitive in the 
narrowest possible definition of that term. 
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reaction to SS; it stood fora reversal of much that was considered to 
be, in theory or in its practical application, wrong with such a 
syllabus, (e.g., its ‘synthetic’ base, its lopsided form focus, its 
incrementalism and linearity, its support for accumulation rather 
than integration and so on). That the alternative syllabus is now 
seen by many of the earlier advocates of the communicative move- 
ment to have failed in all this, is perhaps not so important as the fact 
that N-Fs mainly aimed at displacement. The retrospective 
syllabuses under one or another name have in turn reacted to the 
excesses and limitations of N-Fs most of which it is now seen as 
sharing in common with SS. Others, e.g., the Relational Syllabuses 
(Crombie 1985) have reacted to the ‘item and unit’ base of both the 
structural and the ‘communicative’ syllabuses. The main preoccupa- 
tion in this long search for alternative has all along been primarily, 
even puristically, linguistic and the focus of attention has been 
predominantly, often exclusively, language syllabus as content. The 
elements of language that have received attention and assumed 
centrality may have changed in size as much as in their substance 
(e.g., from the smallest to the largest and in a few cases back to the 
relatively smaller elements: e.g., Willis 1986; Sinclair and Renouf 
1987) but the design of the curriculum has been viewed as something 
that demands little more than the application of one type of applied 
linguistics. 

b) Space does not allow the detailing of the many problems 
that this lopsided and exclusive preoccupation with linguistic-only 
elements or aspects has fathered. What I must point out 
nevertheless is the attitudinal change that has recently begun to 
surface as a result of it. I shall refer to two scholarly papers on the 
subject to illustrate a particularly instructive aspect of this change: 

i) In summing up his position-paper on the state of the art in 
language syllabuses in 1987 Keith Morrow makes an honest admis- 
sion: ‘Generally valid language-teaching syllabuses do not exist’ but 
he goes on to add that this is because of ‘the nature of language and 
the nature of learners’. Elsewhere in the same paper he explains the 
reason: ‘One of the paradoxes of progress is that the more sophisti- 
cated our analyses of language and language use become, the more 
variables there are to take into account in formulating a syllabus, 
and the less able we are to chart anything like a coherent path 

through the jungle.’ (Morrow 1987) Translated into the layman’s 
language Morrow’s honest admission suggests that the applied lin- 
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guist now knows much more than he can possibly use, so the user 
systems must remain content with his unusable products. What 
price to pay for progress in a field which, among other things, is 
meant to improve the state of language teaching! 

ii) A similar view but with greater authority had come two 
years earlier. Speaking of the problems he had had in south India in 
getting his Procedural Syllabus accepted, Prabhu lamented the fact 
that he had not succeeded ‘in persuading teachers and adminis- 
trators that an indirect attempt to promote acquisition is all we can 
usefully make in language pedagogy’. (Prabhu 1985). Like Morrow 
he too found his main support in ‘the nature of language and its 
acquisition’ for his certainties about how best the EFL systems in 
India or anywhere else should go about this business of language 
teaching. What he appeared to overlook like every such pioneer, 
was that some of the basic beliefs that underpin such radical alterna- 
tives and are being promoted as axiomatic truths (e.g., a total sepa- 
ration of the paths to acquisition as opposed to learning which also 
results in a hasty rejection of several established practices or 
strengths in the teaching system including the work done to build a 
firm basis in the language's grammatical structure) may in reality 
have made them unacceptable to user systems. 


B.1. Into the Alternative 


Most work on the design and development of alternative EF(S)L 
syllabuses has thus, in my understanding, failed to produce much of 
what it had set out to achieve. The reasons for it as I tried to show 
above, lie in a failure to provide for many essentials that could not 
be fitted inside the chosen theories on language and language use. 
But something makes such syllabuses even less useful for the state- 
level ES(F)L systems in India. It is that English in India is meant to 
serve entirely different objectives, it operates in a measurably diffe- 
rent type of multilingual settings and, inside such settings, confronts 
different sets of crosslinguistic influences. Equally importantly, 
English gets taught in a learning environment which is characterised 
by highly different ways of interaction and behaviour and by 
teachers who often bring with them strongly entrenched beliefs and 
practices on what works best in their classrooms and what may not. 
Understanding these basic differences and working out their 
curricular implications has to become a preliminary to the design 
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and development of a usable language syllabus. But there is yet 
another essential which has suffered neglect and which too must 
become the basis of any exercise in curriculum renewal. It is the 
need to prioritize, to decide what should come before what and how 
the major goals can receive the time and resources they serve. I shall 
begin with a word on the last of these. 

2. The making of a usable state-level curriculum is a shared 
responsibility between professonals and policy-makers. It is not a 
task that should ever be left to the profession's specialists alone 
because any exercise in curriculum renewal has to be informed by 
factors that go way beyond the subject (in this case English) and its 
teaching. Placed as he often is, the planner aims at what can be done 
rather than what ought to be done. For him, as Bruner very aptly 
puts it, curriculum renewal is ‘a patient pursuit of the possible’ 
(Bruner 1976). The professional has a different perspective. 
Informed by current thinking on the nature of his subject and on 
how it can best be taught, he plans for what ought to be achieved 
rather than what can be done. The two may not always see eye to 
eye with each other and there is therefore even at the best of times, 
some tension between their world-views and visions. 

Since the early 1950s the Indian applied linguist’s search for 
alternative TEFL syllabuses has taken place in a kind of self-defeat- 
ing isolation. In his excitement in the study and emulation of 
innovative syllabus designs in the West, he has failed to keep in 
touch with the goals, constraints and priorities on the national 
scene. In his scheme of things which seeks support and looks for rec- 
ognition elsewhere, there is no place for the partialness of India's 
EFL objectives, for the differentness of the interlanguage 
phenomena that operate in it or for the far more complicated and 
challenging multilingualism that envelopes all these. There is also 
no place in it for the networks of interdependent and interanimating 
factors, linguistic and non-linguistic, that operate in state-level sys- 
tems of schooling. The reforms proposed have therefore focussed a 
different set of objectives and are best suited to work within other 
linguistic settings and teaching-learning situations. 

Workable syllabus design must begin in an acceptance of such 
Indian realities. It must grow in the professional scholar’s willing- 
ness to allow such seemingly extraneous factors to inform the pro- 

cess of curriculum reform and renewal. In what follows I shall there- 
fore attempt two things: i) refer to a few of those fundamental 
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forces/factors that have hitherto received inadequate attention: and 
ii) outline a few steps towards making them part of the alternative 
ES(F)L syllabus. 

C. By far the most important factor to explore is the type of 
multilingualism that envelopes TE(S)FL in India and, within it, to 
understand the primary curricular roles the language is meant to 
perform. In our national system of schooling the dominant pattem 
is of those state systems where English is taught after the first few 
years of schooling through the medium of one or two Indian lan- 
guages^. Minority patterns exist and in some ways vary from state to 
state, but I shall say no more of these here. Within the dominant 
pattern English becomes a second or third language which is usually 
taught for oue class-hour each working day. English continues to be 
taught thus for five to eight school years. For a majority of those 
who enter the university or find places in technological institutions 
of one or another kind, English serves either as the main second 
language or, in a percentage of cases assumes the role of the sole 
language of learning. 

English thus enters the education system after one or two Indian 
languages have been taught and used for interpersonal, affective 
and cognitive roles. It comes in to serve as an additional tool whose 
primary function is to provide a link to the world of knowledge or, 
what comes to much the same, to serve as the main ‘library lan- 
guage’ (Education Commission 1964-66). The Study Group that 
advised the Government of India on the changed roles of English 
from sometime in the mid-sixties, expressed the implications of its 
changed status thus: “There will be a shift of emphasis from expres- 
sion to comprehension. The main aim of teaching will then be to 
develop the ability of students to read and understand books and 
journals and reference materials in English ... The main emphasis 
will be on reading and comprehension.’ (MOE 1967) That was 
exactly twenty years ago but it rémains fully true today. 


4 State-level systems differ on when and with what intensity to teach English in 
schools. Whereas a few states provide for English from Class 1 (¢.8-, Meghalaya 
or Nagaland) and one or two make provision for its study from Class 3 (e.g., Tamil 
Nadu), a few introduce English in Class 4 or 5 (e.8-, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh) and the majority including some of the largest teach English from Class 

6 onwards. The dominant pattern, however, is the one under which English is the 

second (or third) language and it is taught for 5-6 class-hours a week. 
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Meaningful curriculum renewal must therefore begin in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the primary role of English in our national sys- 
tem of education is as an additional instrument of cognitive growth. 
It is true that for large numbers English will continue to serve as a 
main tool for interpersonal interaction or even of social survival 
among people who speak another Indian language. It is also true 
that English is the main vehicle used by that businessman and 
banker, politician and pundit (part of) whose vocational interests 
may lie outside the country. But though the number of such users is 
large and their work is often of great significance to the growth and 
welfare of India's economic and political well-being, such uses of 
English which primarily demand high levels of oral competency, 
ought not to be taken as the central concerns of TEFL in state-level 
schooling systems. For the vast majority of those who enter the pub- 
licly-funded non-English-medium schools and colleges, English is 
primarily meant to provide access to the world of learning and scien- 
tific scholarship. 

What implications does such a view of English — of its status and 
roles inside India's multilingualism and language planning — have 
for curriculum designing in state-level systems? The following points 
should constitute the basis of an answer: 

a) If itis true that in the vast majority of cases English comes 
to the child after he learns one or two Indian languages at 
least one of which has also served as the sole vehicle of school 
instruction, then the most important task before the curriculum 
designer ought to be to explore ways in which English can serve as 
an aid to conceptualization and the expression of abstract relations. 
Depending on how far and with what success the Indian language 
that precedes it has or has not been used to serve such a role, English 
must step in to enhance the possibilities of such learner's being able 
to use language to perform those higher-order skills of reading and 
writing that belong to academic/scientific domains. Using appro- 
priate language to perform the cognitively demanding and context- 
reduced tasks of the genres that characterise each such discipline 
will require a lot of effort on the part of teachers of both languages. 
What will help best however, is work on a type of ‘additive 
bilingualism’ (Lambert .1977) where English truly supports and 
strengthens what the first language may have built. As it is taught 
now, English does not always enhance such abilities nor provide 

adequate support towards the shared responsibility of serving as a 
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basic tool for congnitive growth and academic achievement. As a 
result even those school-leavers who matriculate with distinction, 
are found to ‘fail generally to understand their P.U.C. or higher 
secondary texts or the lectures delivered in English in the P.U.C. 
classes. As for expression, it is almost non-existent in the large 
majority of cases.' (Report 1967). What makes it worse is the under- 
standing backed up by some recent research (see, for example, Das 
1978) that in most such cases the deficiencies that surface in their use 
of English may be equally true in such students' reading/writing in 
L1. (also see Eapen 1987 for problems related to reading skills). A 
majority of such students are thus not just poor readers in English; 
they also lack the abilities of mature reading in the language that is 
meant to serve as the main instrument for their personal growth or 
professional enhancement. The reverse phenonomenon, viz., sub- 
stractive bilingualism, has received much less scholarly attention 
but it appears to be much more widespread and capable of doing 
greater harm. It operates in those cases where a select minority of 
students succeeds fully in learning English not just for academic use 
but also for social transactions. In their efforts to make this prestige 
language the sole medium of all aspects of life rather than of just 
academic learning, such learners often find that success in it lead to 
a neglect of the earlier language(s). The language attrition or loss 
that must inevitably accompany the operation of such 'reverse 
transfer' (see, for example, Bernard Py: 1986) is bound to result in 
reduced creativity in the use of their first lierate language. : 
To make English serve its role as an effective tool of truly addi- 
tive bilingualism it will become necessary most of all to invest in 
strategies and materials that bring together the common concerns of 
the two or more languages that are used for cognitive growth and 
academic achievement. How this can be achieved as part of long- 
term programs is a task that requires both deep enquiry and 
careful implementation. For what can be achieved as part of an 
alternative curricular package produced in anticipation of such 
longitudinal bilingual studies, there is however some support both 
in ELT history and in some on-going studies of the North-American 
bilingual programs. I shall briefly refer to both in that order. " 
i) Some sixty years ago the late Dr. Michael West (1888-1973), 


5 West’s work on Indian bilingualism has unfortunately not received the attention it 
deserves largely because he stood for a set of priorities which had no place in the 
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working in British India, conducted ‘an extended series of 
psychological experiments’ which, for many of his eminent contem- 
poraries, ‘bear comparison with the most formidable investigations 
made by experimental psychologists during the last twenty years.’ 
(Findlay 1928). A major finding thereof and one that became the 
basis of his work on the ‘New Method’ (West 1960) and its experi- 
mental materials was that reading is a ‘general ability’ whose major 
skills, once they are learnt in one language, are fully transferable to 
another (West 1926). West provided experimental support for this 
finding by showing how teaching done in ordinary Indian school- 
rooms in a relatively short period of time to improve reading 
abilities in English, brought about an unexpectedly high degree of 
improvement in the learner’s reading abilities in his first language. 

Findings based on recent French immersion programmes appear 
to lend support to West’s thesis on reading as a general ability and, 
what is more important, they greatly extend the possibilities of such 
interlanguage transfer in reading related abilities. They show, for 
example, that ‘once one has learned how to use language as a tool 
for conceptualizing, drawing abstract relations or expressing 
complex relationships in one language, then these processes, or 
language functions, are applicable to any language context.’ 
(Cummins and Swain: 1986. 103) They show too that: ‘first language 
literacy-related instruction is associated with improved second lan- 
guage performance in literacy-related tasks.’ (ibid. 105). All this is 
based on research-supported evidence that *L1 and L2 cognitive/ 
academic proficiency are interdependent as a result of the fact that 
both are, to a significant extent, manifestations of the same 
underlying cognitive proficiency.’ Curriculum renewal in English 
must seriously address the tasks of exploring this common territory 
where two literate languages can work together in sharing the roles 
and functions that belong to both. What is also becoming clear is 
that syllabuses that work towards communicative tactics and lan- 
guage skills that are mainly useful for meeting social needs or goals 
may not be the best means towards it since, as Saville-Troike (1984) 
found out, there is a qualitative difference between these strategies 
and the ones demanded by academic achievement. 


‘language is speech’ movement that followed in the wake of structuralism in lin- 
guistics. Part of it has found recognition in the last few years (c.g., Howatt 1984) but 
there is a good deal more of direct relevance to TE(S)FL in countries like India or 
Indonesia. 
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b) To be informed by and to remain responsive to the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of the state-level systems' multilingualism 
is thus the first prerequisite of planned curriculum renewal. A 
second is equally fundamental and it has suffered equal neglect 
especially among those who profess powerful alternatives. It is the 
understanding of the setting in which English or any other second 
language gets taught in our schools. Our classrooms vary greatly — 
from those in large metropolises to those in small and distant 
villages; from schoolrooms in richly endowed ‘public’ schools to 
those in ordinary state supported schools. Those who teach in them 
must differ too — as much in their qualifications and training as in 
their competence in English or their commitment and creativity. So 
must the learners. At this stage we also lack adequate research 
support for at least two essentials —one, the nature and characteris- 
tics of a language classroom in India and two, the dominant patterns 
of behaviour and interaction among teachers and learners of 
English and other languages in it. Work done in both these areas in 
recent years (e.g., Young and Sue Lee 1985 and Young forthcoming 
and Wong 1984 and forthcoming) on the Chinese classroom and the 
Chinese learner of English respectively, has begun to provide much- 
needed support for the design and development of language 
curricula that can become truly sensitive to the delicate balance of 
the behaviours, beliefs and expectations that make up the culture of 
such a classroom. 

But major variations and an apparent lack of research support 
notwithstanding, there are outstanding features which form part of 
any system such as ours which is heir to a long tradition of learning 
and scholarship. The Indian classroom and its pedagogic conven- 
tions are still largely shaped by established ways of teaching and 
learning. Characteristic teacher and learner attitudes and expecta- 
tions form part thereof, as do the norms of ‘good’ classroom 
organisation and management, and preferred ways of behaviour 
and interpersonal interaction. Established tradition and long use 
have also bestowed two other things with a special status — the 
ubiquitous textbook and the all-important examination. Such a 
classroom can thus be said to be dominated by three Ts — the 
prescribed textbook, the teacher as purveyor of superior knowledge 
and the unchanging but all-important system of tests and examina- 
tions. In many important ways the relationship that binds this trio 
and the ways in which each of them singly and all of them together 
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influence the design and operation of the curriculum, also under- 
scores the differentness of the teaching-learning environment even 
more than the fact that the contact with English is in most cases 
limited to one class-hour per day. 

To explain what happens when curriculum change is imposed in 
disregard of this setting, I must briefly go back to what I said earlier. 
I said that SS continues to dominate the language teaching system in 
India. This now needs to be qualified. Although SA shapes the 
document that guides the writers of textual materials and the setters 
of examinations and although it also serves as part of the adminis- 
trator's public statement on what gets done at what stage in the 
school, such a document, far from determining the methodology of 
ordinary classrooms, hardly ever gets consulted by such a teacher. 
If there is today one area in Indian TEFL which suggests an almost 
total mismatch between expectations and actualities, it is that of the 
interface between syllabus specifications and schoolroom practice. 

That SS does not interest or directly influence the teacher of 
English came to light from a questionnaire-based study on syllabus 
use that I conducted over a three-year period (1981-1984) using 
trained graduate teachers of English in Hyderabad as my subjects 
(also see Tickoo 1986a). The study showed that about half of them 
had never found it either necessary or possible to study their 
syllabus. The vast majority saw no need to use it and a small percen- 
tage had either not seen one in print or felt the slightest need to 
think of such a document as having any relevance to their profes- 
sional work. That the methodology that accompanies SS has never 
found favour with ordinary teachers has been widely known for at 
least twenty of the thirty odd years of its adoption in Indian schools. 
Here, for example, is what two different national committees on the 
study and teaching of English wrote about the methodology that 
pervades the ordinary schools: *In the majority of cases', the first 
report observed, ‘there is a great gulf between the avowed approach 
and the actual practice. The aural/oral approach ... has not found its 
way into the ordinary classroom. Most teachers make free and often 
unsystematic use of the pupils’ mother tongue on the lines of the old 

grammar-translation method.’ (Report 1969). The second one found 
most teachers translating ‘each lesson and every sentence in it into 
the regional language.’ (Report 1967, p. 46). 

For us here the important point however is not what has been 

happening but why. The main reason is that the methodology that 
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SS brought to the sub-continent had been trial-tested in an entirely 
different teaching-learning environment. It called for a different 
type of teacher involvement, a different kind of classroom organisa- 
tion and a different pattern of human interaction. Especially in the 
earlier stages of teaching, it mainly depended on the teacher's 
ability to sustain long periods of oral-aural drills and pattern prac- 
tice which neither appealed to her sense of good teaching nor fitted 
with the established patterns of successful language pedagogy. She 
therefore adopted different strategies to minimize its possible 
influence on her day-to-day work. 

The methodology that accompanies the communicative or 
communicational alternatives is different. Ideally it works bestin an 
environment in which, as Candlin sees it "learners in company of 
their peers and their teachers chart their own paths to acquisition on 
the basis of negotiated interaction with input contained within a 
range of problem-solving tasks.’ (Candlin 1984) At least in theory, 
being what Widdowson calls ‘person oriented’ (Widdowson 1984), 
it also seeks only minimal intervention from the teacher. In reality, 
as he again rightly points out, it makes assumptions about classroom 
organisation, human behavior and interpersonal relationships 
which are totally at variance with what makes a good ‘position 
oriented’ classroom. In its pure and widely publicised forms (see, 
for example, Savingnon et. al., 1984), it not only makes greater 
demands on teacher competence but also depends on an entirely 
different pattern of classroom organisation. 

For its success in the state-level systems the alternative sy:labus 
must build upon what exists and invest in building upon and 
strengthening the same in ways that are affordable and user 
friendly. The well-known constraints include the large size of the 
class, the absence of teaching aids other than perhaps a blackboard 
and the furniture that makes some forms of innovative activity, 
including group and peer work, difficult to undertake. Inside such a 
classroom stands a teacher who is happy performing certain front- 
of-the-classroom roles and may not all at once accept à position of 
a backstage manager. The student too believes that he learns best 
through a process of preparation, repetition and revision and may 
not readily welcome a wholesale adoption of discovery methods. 
What may therefore work is slow change which utilizes the strengths 
of teachers and pupils rather than one that upsets too many 
favoured apple carts. 
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But since the primary role of this language in the alternative 
curriculum will be to serve as a base for cognitive growth and 
development and the main objective is thus to build maturity in 
reading related skills and abilities, revolutionary changes in 
methodology or classroom organisation may in any case be.unneces- 
sary. Where comprehension rather than production is the primary 
goal the system's constraints may prove to be more apparent than 
real. 

The materials and methodology to be used will vary with the 
ages and levels of learners and, especially in the early stages, it will 
be necessary to pay adequate attention to oral-aural skills. The most 
important strategy will, however, be the one that most effectively 
paves the way into self reliance in reading. Some recent successes 
achieved in comparable circumstances (e.g., the village schools in 
South Fiji (see Elley and Mangubhai 1979, 1983) using ‘a book- 
based approach to enrich children's exposure to English ' appear to 
suggest however that sizeable gains in this direction become possi- 
ble within relatively short periods of time. This 'book flood 
program' has been shown not only to produce better reading 
skills but also to improve the pupils' writing and grammatical struc- 
tures. That it does so through greater dependence on better books 
rather than on noticeably higher levels of teacher proficiency and 
performance makes it an even more suitable model for adoption in 
ordinary Indian schools. An additional factor in favour of such an 
approach may be that it does not exclude other types of work that 
are more suited to building à multi-skills strength among the 
learners. There should therefore be no reason to believe that the 
adoption of a programme that accepts the primacy of reading and 
comprehension will exclude other skills or lead to a reversion to 
grammar grind and interlingual translation. What such a 
methodology should aim at from relatively early on is adequate 
provision for both intensive and extensive reading and provision for 
independent reading towards the early growth of learner self 
reliance‘. 


6 To say that English must serve as a language of and for learning underscores the 
importance of teaching some aspects of writing alongside reading-related skills 
and abilities. Work being done in parts of Australia on the genres of language used 
in primary and secondary schools may therefore prove to be as relevant as the 
growing insights on reading for academic purposes. A review of some of this work 
is found in Hammond: 1987 
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Similar but much more powerful means will become necessary, 
both in content and in methodology, to enable the learner to 
grapple with the challenges of academic reading at the secondary, 
and more so, the tertiary level. Once again however a good deal of 
successful effort exists both in the current literature on language 
across the curriculum (e.g., Mohan: 1986) and in some recent works 
in genre-related ESP, (e.g., Swales 1985, 1987). 

c) A fuller implementation of the alternative will also necessi- 
tate the harnessing of several types of reading-related resources and 
technologies. School libraries, graded class libraries and book 
corners will become a basic ingredient to its success. And since the 
material resources will continue to be a major constraint, ways will 
have to be found to help the teacher utilize less expensive ways of 
providing additional reading materials. Newspapers and the grow- 
ing number of magazines in English and the regional languages can, 
for example, be turned into a rich resource. 

d) Atthecurriculum design level an almost totally unexplored 
area is that of interlingual cooperation. Where two or three unequal 
languages serve the same broad objective it will become necessary 
to define the realms in which each can best contribute to the shared 
responsibility. Where an Indian language has yet to reach a stage 
wherein it can/should be or used as a language of advanced learning, 
English must singly serve as the medium for such development and 
use. But where the first/second language is capable of serving as a 
strong base for academic work, the prartnership will have to be 
defined with greater specificity. In all this it will pay to heed two 
major conclusions of recent research with particular reference to 
some aspects of the Canadian immersion programmes. One, that in 
literacy-related tasks time and care devoted to the learner s first 
language results in all-round high dividends (on this point also see 
Pattanayak 1960/1981 for his forceful plea fora central place for the 
learner's first language and his views on the possible harms that 
follow from our present policies and practice). Two, that subtrac- 
tive bilingualism that, in this case, may be caused by the lower status 
of one of the two languages, should never be allowed to come into 
operation. The most important thing however is to ensure that the 
two mediums both supplement and complement each other. 

In conclusion: Successful syllabus renewal will demand a lot 
more at various stages of its design, development and implementa- 
tion. It has to be informed by a studied understanding of both the 
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needs and the resources (human and material) which must be used 
to maximize the strengths of the system. What I have attempted in 
this paper is to highlight only a few of those forces and factors, 
especially linguistic and pedagogic, whose neglect has, in my under- 
standing, stood in the way of workable reform during the last 
thiry years. To the extent that it was possible to do so, I have outlined 
a few positive steps that should contribute to the making of a more 
usable ES(F)L syllabus for state-level systems without in any way 
going into the details of actual syllabus development and implemen- 
tation. Parts of what I have said may be seen as contentious by many 
and provocative by at least a few. This is inevitable because 
language teaching today is full of ‘in’ words and ‘received’ truths and 
to question any of these makes one either a heretic or an iconoclast. 

But the present appears to be a propitious time for going against 
the current and standing fast by one's convictions. 1988 is the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Michael West who, much like 
R.N. Ghosh, all through his working life (in India), strove to under- 
stand the linguistic and pedagogic realities of the Indian schoolroom 
in order to improve the teaching of English in it. Noteverything that 
West said or succeeded in doing is relevant to TEFL in India today; 
some of it may have been wrong even for his day. But one thing 
stands out today as it did in his work in 1920's — the importance of 
detailed and neutral observation of what actually happens in Indian 
classrooms as the basis for continuing curricular renewal. For far 
too long this has remained an area of total neglect, its place being 
taken by imported views and fashionable answers. Perhaps it is time 
to reach out into the basics and start afresh. 


Communicative Competence versus 
Grammatical Competence: 
Is the Chomskian idea of Competence 


Inadequate for Pedagogic Purposes? 
P.T. George 


Introduction 


The notion of communicative competence as distinguished from 
grammatical competence is foundational to most versions of the 
Communicative Approach to language teaching, such as Wilkin’s 
Notional Approach, Widdowson's discourse-oriented approach 
and E.S.P. Advocates of the notion have sought to motivate it (i) by 
argument from language theory and (ii) by appeal to the demands 
of language teaching. The language theory is derived from socio- 
linguistic criticisms of Chomsky (e.g. Campbell and Wales 1970), 
especially Hyme's critique of Chomsky and his alternative theory of 
competence (1971, ‘On Communicative Competence). In a 
critique of Hyme's theory (George 1984), I argued that Hyme's 
foundational concepts are unconsciously Chomskian, his concept of 
competence infinitely recursive and his new categories devoid of 
empirical content. But then it is not as if advocates of the notion of 
communicative competence are altogether unaware of the weak- 
ness of its language theoretical underpinnings. In fact, almost all of 
them have admitted to serious difficulties pertaining to fundamental 
Hymesian or derivative categories such as the speech act and dis- 
course (e.g. Wilkins 1976: 23, 24; Widdowson 1979: 261; Canale 
and Swain 1980:17, 19, 20; Schmidt and Richards 1980: 129-30) not 
to mention that Hyme’s theory is admittedly incompatible with 
what is (perhaps not very happily) called ‘theoretical’ linguistics. 
Nevertheless they argue that the demands of language teaching are 
such that, without waiting for a resolution of the theoretical uncer- 
tainties, applied linguists and teachers should proceed empirically 
and apply the new concept to teaching and research (Widdowson 
1973/99: 99-100). So then, the demands of teaching provide the 
primary motivation for the new notion of communicative 
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competence. This paper is a critique of this empiricist line on 
communicative competence. 

The chief motivation for this line is the claim that Chomsky's 
concept of competence, the alternative to communicative compe- 
tence, is an adequate basis for the contextual use and teaching of 
language (Brumfit and Johnson 1979:2-3; Widdowson 1973/79:89). 
As for the theoretical uncertainties, it is hoped that they will be 
resolved in time and that empirical application may itself contribute 
to such a resolution (Widdowson 1973/79:100; cf Munby 1978:18). 
It is argued below that the presumption is strongly against this hope; 
and that the inadequacy of the Chomskian (and traditional) idea of 
competence is a myth fostered by the ambiguous use of key terms. 


1. The Presumption Against the Hope: 
The Collapse of Generative Semantics 


The hope of a progressive resolution of the difficulties would be 
quite legitimate if the difficulties were superficial and therefore 
rectifiable by revision; or applicational and therefore resolvable by 
empirical research. This is far from being the case. In my critique of 
Hymes (George 1984) I attempted to demonstrate by means of axio- 
matered ‘theorems’ that the theory is fundamentally flawed, and 
self-contradictory because it recursively includes ‘meta- 
competence’ in competence; and because the proposed fourth 
language level of speech acts is by its very nature incapable of being 
systematized into a linguistic level. It is as if a theory in physics is 
guilty of logical or mathematical errors in its fundamental parts: 
those who failed to realize this would have to learn in the costlier 
school of empiricial research what mathematics could have pre- 
dicted in the first instance. This kind of thing appears to be just what ' 
is happening: if Levinson (1983, Ch. 5 & 6) is right, descriptive and 
observational research has only served to accentuate the already 
existing problems about the fundamental categories. In fact 
Widdowson himself refers to unsolved fundamental problems 
encountered in the study of ‘context’ and the description of 
communicative competence (Allen and Widdowson 1975:88). 
Developments in theoretical linguistics in the last 15 years have 
hardly served to strengthen the hope expressed by Widdowson. It is 
not necessary to labour the point that (unfortunately perhaps) 
expectations and movements in the domain of language teaching 
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tend to reflect sensitively trends in the theoretical fields of linguis- 
tics and psychology, particularly the former. Campbell and Wales, 
who were two of the earliest to propound the notion of communica- 
tive competence, claimed, citing Fillmore and some generative 
semanticists, that their proposal was ‘related to the numerous 
recent attempts to enlarge the notions of grammaticality.by taking 
into account ... contextual matters and to the current tendency for 
linguists to describe the deepest levels of grammatical structure in 
semantic terms’ (1970: 249; cf. Widdowson, who similarly cites 
Ross, Lakoff, and others, 1973/79:99; Allen and Widdowson 
1975:87). When in 1971 Hymes predicted that by the end of the 
century Chomskian theory would be superseded by a broader 
‘theory capable of handling the communicative and sociological 
aspects of language use -- the speech act level -- as decisively as 
Chomskian theory had superseded structural linguistics, the 
rallying cry did not fall on unbelieving cars: the turmoil in 
theoretical linguistics was such that most people thought that the 
revolution was already on. (about the schisms in transformational 
generative linguistics at that time, the loss of confidence in 
Chomsky’s model, and the high hopes raised by generative seman- 
tics and case grammar, see Newmeyer 1980, Ch. 4 and 5, exp. 133; 
cf. 1982: 90-93). And teachers and language teaching specialists, 
who were legitimately reacting against the overly formalistic 
language teaching approaches of the fifties and sixties, were waiting 
for such a lead from any quarters. But, as Newmeyer notes, as early 
as 1972 or 1973 the linguistic revolution was on the defensive; and 
"Today many of these hypotheses have no public adherents at all, 
and the term ‘generative semantics’ itself evokes nostalgia rather 
than partisan favour.’ It is well known that Chomsky’s hegemony in 
linguistics is better established today than at any time before (cf. 
Newmeyer 1980:206-207), and people tend to be more cautious 
about promised revolutions. A ‘sympathetic’ change in ELT has 
long been overdue. oT 
One might surmise, however, that after a foundational linguistic 
or psychological theory has been discredited, the language teaching 
trends inspired by it (or, as some teachers might prefer to say, the 
fashions started by it) continue for a time (about 10-15 years?) on 
their own momentum, for three reasons. First, real change in educa- 
tion takes more time than the publication of theoretical papers. 
Secondly. there is hardly any misconceived teaching approach tliat 
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does not contain some sound emphasis or even some sound princi- 
ples, and teachers are luckily conservative in good sense. And then 
it takes time for the wellknown Hawthorne effect to wear out and 
problems to show up in the application of theory. Possibly this is 
also beginning to happen; an editorial in the English Teaching 
Forum XXI. 1, January 1983 mentions what it interprets as *two 
straws in the wind’, indicating a change of mood in the ELT field — 
a talk by Tom Scovel at the 1982 TESOL Conference and remarks 
by Charles T. Scott in the Spring 1982 issue of ELEC Bulletin. Both 
plead for greater emphasis on language in language teaching, a 
restoration of the balance, after (in Scott's words) 'the socio- 
linguistic backlash of the 1970's, which has been ‘extreme in some of 
its manifestations’. An incisive critique of some of the fundamental 
ideas and practices of the ‘Communicative Approach’ appeared in 
the ELT Journal more recently (Swan 1985). 


2. The Applied Linguistic Case for an Empirical Approach — 
Inadequacy of Chomskian Theory 


But the main argument for the empirically oriented approach to 
communicative competence is that, problematic as the theoretical 
formulations of the concept may be, there is no acceptable alterna- 
tive to the concept itself. The Chomskian idea of grammatical 
competence is claimed to be unacceptable because it is utterly 
inadequate for the use of language in context and therefore as a 
basis for language teaching. According to Widdowson (and several 
others cited below) grammatical competence consists merely of ‘a 
knowledge of the syntactic structure of sentences and of the trans- 
formational relations that hold between them’ (1973/79;:89 
emphasis added; cf. Allen & Widdowson 1957:87) Widdowson goes 
on to quote Chomsky’s alleged claim in Aspects that such a 
knowledge ‘provides the basis for actual use of language by the 
speaker-hearer’. If this criticism is valid, what we have here is an 
almost existential consideration motivating faith in communicative 
competence, which will brook no theoretical contradiction. It is as 
if (to parody Voltaire’s rueful line about the idea of God) 
communicative competence and rules of use did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent them. The case against grammatical compe- 
tence is therefore of crucial importance and I go on to consider it 
below. 
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3. The Applied Linguistic Version of the Case 


There is an extreme version of this case frequently found in ELT and 
applied linguistic literature and a less extreme but theoretically 
more plausible version of it found in non-Chomskian linguistic 
literature. We shall consider them in turn. The criticism of 
Chomsky’s theory of competence by Widdowson, mentioned 
above, which regards it as being concerned with nothing more than 
syntax, is a clear illustration of the first. This view is not casually 
expressed or exceptional but typical of Widdowson and of several 
other applied linguists. Elsewhere Widdowson equates Chomsky’s 
competence with the ‘abstract system of language’ or ‘usage’, which 
is contrasted with ‘use’, or ‘meaningful communicative behaviour’ 
(1978; 1-3). This distinction, presented in the introductory part of 
the volume, is foundational to his system. In the same way Brumfit 
and Johnson, to mention just one more instance, identify 
Chomskian competence with syntax, and that devoid of meaning. 
Introducing the theoretical background of the Communicative 
Approach to language teaching, they note that Bloomfieldian lin- 
guistics restricted itself to the descriptive ‘study of form, without 
reference to categories of meaning’ (1929:2-3). Despite the revolu- 
tion in the aims of linguistic studies that Chomsky has effected, they 
go on to say, 


... transformational generative grammar shares one funda- 
mental characteristic with structural linguistics: it is the impor- 
tance given to the study of com structure. In Chomsky’s 
model syntax remains central... the concern with syntactic 
structure remains. Linguistics — in Chomsky as in Bloomfield 
— is by and large the study of language structure ... the most it 
can offer is alternative strategies for teaching grammar ... 


Evidently Chomsky's grammar or linguistic competence is 
equated with grammar in the narrow popular or pedagogic sense of 
syntax. (See George 1984, Section 3, for a definition of the popular 
sense of grammar as distinguished from its technical sense in 
Chomsky and Hymes, and linguistics in general). In fact 
Widdowson explicitly states that both are the same (1973/79:89); 
this is assumed without documentation or discussion. 

If the criticism really means that grammar in the narrow 
pedagogic sense of syntax is insufficient for the communicative use 
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ot language, it is entirely true, but trivial, since this is something that 
no one would deny. But this is not the Chomskian sense of 
grammar, (nor the Hymesian one for that matter). Recall that in the 
Aspects model (where the term competence occurs) ‘grammar’ not 
only includes lexis and semantics, in systemic terms; more 
importantly, in psychological terms, it is tacit knowledge or usable 
skill-knowledge, which according to Chomsky is learned rather than 
taught (1975:53, 161) and which is comparable to Krashen's 
acquired system (see George 1984, Section 3). It is instructive that 
Chomskian theory has been cited in favour of the radicalist natural 
learning approach, which is all communication and no learning of 
syntax as such (see Roberts 1982:177-78; cf Prabhu 1981:1, and 
Dulay Burt and Krashen 1982, dedication); and at the same time 
condemned by Widdowson and others as motivating the opposite 
approach, which is all syntax, all cognition, and no communication 
no meaning. The truth seems to include the positive parts of both 
views. 

Since the applied linguists' criticism is against grammar in the 
narrow sense, it contributes nothing to the case against Chomskian 
grammatical competence. Once the distinction is clearly made, it 
rather argues the case for the broader Chomskian idea of grammar, 
which is the next candidate, so to say, to be considered. 


Criticism Based on Chomskian Practice: 
Real Issues 


Wrong expectations: In discussions one sometime hears the sugges- 
tion that Chomsky's own preoccupation with syntax belies his 
theory. It is affirmed that he has little to offer the teacher by way of 
a semantic or pragmatic/sociolinguistic description of language, let 
alone any explanatory theory. (It is possible that Brumfit and 
Johnson's real point in the passage quoted above is this dissatisfac- 
tion with Chomsky's actual ‘preoccupation’ with syntax. This 
especially in view of the fact that Johnson himself unambiguously 
uses the term grammar elsewhere in the broad sense inclusive of 
'signification' — see 1982, Ch. 1). 

This observation about Chomsky is true up to a point, but to 
press it as a serious argument in the context of pedagogic issues 
would be to betray wrong expectations as to what can be done and 
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what the teacher actually needs from the theorist, and to mistake 
the real issues of the case. First, on intuitive and empirical grounds, 
semantics is the most difficult part of language to systematize; and, 
as Chomsky says, linguistics itself is not a developed science with a 
stable body of theory like physics, and it has little that is definite to 
offer the teacher (1966b/73:37-40). (Cf. Bloomfield's observation 
that semantics is ‘equivalent to the sum-total of human knowledge’ 
and therefore to be left alone by the linguist — 1933/57:74-75). No 
one else offers any full systematization of semantics or pragmatics. 
Generative semantics failed; Hymes's proposals are confessedly 
‘programmatic’ (1971/79:5), and the proposed fourth level of 
speech acts is still not established as a level. (That the applied 
linguists do not regard this as a serious objection against Hymes's 
theory is of significance.) With regard to semantics at any rate, 
Chomsky seems to be right in claiming that ‘The limitations of 
generative grammar are the limitations of our knowledge in these 
areas’ (1966/73:41). Further there is possibly a methodological 
justification for first tackling areas that are more easily axiomatiza- 
ble (the.practice in other sciences); and there are hints that this 
strategy is yielding limited results for semantics already. (See 
Newmeyer 1980:173 and Ch. 7. I do not forget that Newmeyer is a 
Chomskian). 


The Real Issue 


But there is a more important point. Even if some linguists were to 
achieve this improbable breakthrough for semantics, it is unlikely to 
make any significant difference to teaching in the foreseeable 
future. Despite all the progress made in syntactic studies in the last 
few decades, the teacher and the learner find it best (and rightly) to 
use traditional grammar for their purposes, with some minor nota- 
tional and slight conceptual modifications. This for the reason that 
the progress made is not primarily in the discovery of simple 
descriptive facts about language (for English, they were very well 
stated, for his time, by Jesperson and more recently by Quirk and 
others), but in the formalization of highly abstract rules and 
categories which learners and teachers will not need and cannot use. 
Chomsky himself draws attention.to the intricate and abstract 
character of the rules (although to prove another point): 'the struc- 
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tures they manipulate are related to physical fact only by a long chain 
of interpretative rules' (1966/73:42). Even if Chomsky or some 
sociolinguist fulfilled all the expectations of applied linguists in the 
areas of semantics, pragmatics, and sociolinguistics, the result 
would be unusable by the teacher. The descriptive linguist to whom 
the language teacher would turn for the detailed semantic informa- 
tion he needs would be the lexicographer still, a Fowler or a Hornby 
rather than a Chomsky. As for the meaningful use of language, 
which should not only be ‘communicative’ but, equally important, 
psychologically stimulating and engaging with respect to ‘message’ 
content, neither linguistics nor psychology can offer anything 
positive to the teacher, more or less as neither prosody nor aesthe- 
tics can solve comparable problems for the poet and the dramatist. 

So then the real issue is not what transformational generative 
grammar is actually preoccupied with or can offer now; the issue is 
relatively theoretial, as to what would be a self-consistent, suffi- 
ciently precise, and adequate idea of language competence; 
whether, for example, it should be characterized as syntax alone or 
as syntax, lexicology, phonology and semantics; or in some non- or 
para-linguistic terms such as function, speech act, and discourse; or 
again, in artistic terms such as story or essay; whether, from the 
psycholinguistic point of view, it should be characterised as tacit, 
subconsciously usable knowledge or as explicit knowledge, or both. 
All this would have implications for the content and methodology of 
language courses. 

Much of the supposed experimental evidence against gramma- 
tical competence is vitiated by the same ambiquity régarding the 
concept of ‘grammar’ which vitiates theory. For example, Canale 
and Swain (1980:13-14) cite experimental studies by Savignon, 
Tucker, Upshur and Palmer, and Olle and Obrecht, which Canale 
and Swain interpret as evidence to show that ‘grammatical compe- 
tence’ is not a good predictor of communicative competence. But 
invariably, grammatical competence is spoken of in terms of 
‘pattern practice’, ‘ability to manipulate grammatical transforma- 
tions’, and the like, that is, grammar in the narrow sense, so that the 
results have no relevance to the real issue. No one today disputes (or 
perhaps ever disputed) that mechanical pattern practice is 
insufficient to ensure creative language use. Experimentation and 
application can be misleading and wasteful if the research questions 
and programmes are fuzzily formulated. 
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4. The Linguistis’ Version of the Case Against Grammar 


It is this version of the criticism that is of real interest, because it is 
a criticism of Chomskian grammar in the sense inclusive of seman- 
tics. The essential criticism is that Chomskian grammar does not 
recognize contextual constraints on language use, communicative 
function, and-the like. The criticism perhaps originated with the 
protagonists of ‘abstract syntax’ (which later developed into genera- 
tive semantics) who were developing their line independently of 
Chomsky in the late 1960's Newmeyer (1982:95) quotes Lakoff as 
suggesting (later, in the 70’s) that Chomsky would, unacceptably, 
‘set up artificial boundaries and rule out of the study of language 
such things as ... context, social interaction and deixis’, and he 
quotes Hallog to the effect that Chomsky desires ‘to exclude social 
context from the study of language.’ Elsewhere Newmeyer quotes 
McCawley as including in linguistic competence an understanding of 
‘characteristics of ... extralinguistic contexts under which particular 
ways of expressing [meanings] are appropriate’ (Newmeyer 
1980:160. Note that the first two use ‘context’ in the abstract sense 
and that in the third the phrase 'charcteristics of ... contexts’ yields’ 
the same essential meaning. I shall return to this important point 
later. As early as 1970, Campbell and Wales argued with some 
plausibility that whereas Chomsky was right in reacting against 
Skinner’s verbal behaviour which was conditioned by external 
stimuli, and in emphasizing creative use in contrast, he went too far 
in the opposite direction by making competence generate ‘context- 
less sentences’, unconstrained by ‘environmental variables’ 
(1970:247-249): his idea of competence omitted ‘by far the most 
important linguistic ability ... the ability to produce and understand 
utterances which are not so much grammatical, but, more impor- 
tant, appropriate to the context in which they are made ae 
(1970:247). Hence their proposal for a broader idea of communica- 
tive competence that includes this ability. Many other linguists and 
language philosophers, including Lyons (1970a:115), Halliday (see 
Lyons 1970b:140), and Searle (see Chomsky 1975:55-56) have 
made analogous criticisms which purport that Chomsky’s grammar 
is concerned with structure, to the exclusion of ‘context’, ‘textual 
function’, the ‘communicative function’ of language. Applied 
linguists like Widdowson really come in this tradition. F 
Chomsky himself has not defended the idea of omitting meaning 
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and context from grammar, but explicitly, if quitely and briefly, 
denies the position attributed to him (see 1977:139). But people are 
not convinced: they continue to believe that Chomsky's grammati- 
cal competence is only for the production of ‘context-less’ sen- 
tences. 

The relationship of language competence to contexts of 
utterance and related categories such as deixis and implicature has 
been discussed, somewhat inconclusively for the lay public, in five 
language-related disciplines including ELT: there is no question of 
a teacher's attempting even to address the issues in the narrow space 
of a sub-section of this paper. But I believe that the plausibility of 
the case against grammatical competence as being 'context-less' is 
due to an ambiguity relating to the term context, not to speak of the 
other, already mentioned, ambiguity relating to grammar. A disam- 
biguation may help techers to identify better the real issues for 
language teaching involved in this controversy, and possibly to find 
their own answers independently of a full resolution of the issues at 
the level of linguistic theory. 


5. Disambiguation of the Term Context: 
*Context? a Linguistic Abstraction 


‘Context’ (of situation) can refer to (i) language-relevant abstract 
context types or contextual features and characteristics (I shall call 
this context;); (ii) particular, or actual context (context;). I argue 
below, both on grounds of common sense and of linguistic tradition, 
that grammatical or linguistic competence is concerned, directly at 
any rate, with context, only; and that in this sense of context 
Chomsky's grammar is not context-less. 

Grammar is concerned with context,, in so far as it includes 
semantics and is a matter of correlating signals with meaning 
(Chomsky, 1966/73:41 and passim). This is because in the first place 
referential meaning at any rate is related to context,. This should be 
pretheoretically obvious: consider, for example, an article chosen 
almost at random from the Concise Oxford Dictionary (with some 
omissions): 


Jingo: (Inasserverations) by (the living) jingo!: supporter of 
bellicose policy, blustering patriot (orig. supporter of 
Disraeli's policy in 1878, f. use of by jingo in popular song). 
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Apart from a linguistic context, three ‘social’ contexts, some 
more some less abstract, are mentioned, and one of them belongs to 
an illocutionary act type. It can further be argued that the respective 
referential meanings of the defining words will themselves have to 
be stated in terms of other context types (assuming that the further 
definitions do not become circular). Evidently this would apply to 
most words; and since most other kinds of meaning depend partly 
on referential meaning, there is no idea of semantics, Chomskian or 
other, which can do without context,. 

‘Context’ in liunguistic tradition: One never hears Firth criticized 
for neglecting context of situation and meaning, or Skinner for 
neglecting ‘the environmental variables’ (cf. Campbell and Wales 
quoted above). So it will be instructive to note that both of them 
meant pure abstractions by these terms. (Several of the critics cited 
above are in the Firthian tradition or are inspired by him, e.g. 
Widdowson-see 1968:142-143.1) Firth says: 


My view was, and still is, that ‘context of situation’ is best used 
as a suitable schematic construct ... at a different level from 
grammatical categories but rather of the same abstract nature 
-.. contexts of situation and types of functions can be grouped 
and classified ... The context of situation is a convenient 
abstraction ... for the statement of meanings (1934-51/73:16-17), 
emphasis added). 


It is the linguist (or the learner) who makes the relevant contex- 
tual abstractions for the statement (or learning) of meaning: it is a 
linguistic or semantic abstraction. Context in this sense is, in 
empirical terms or operational ones, hardly distinguishable from 
what others would call ‘concept’ - only the philosophical and 
methodological presuppositions and provenance of the two terms 
are different. In dealing with the learning of language (that is, 
learning of form-meaning relationships) even Skinner found it 
necessary to have recourse to ideas like ‘generalized stimulus’ and 
‘properties of a stimulus which are relevant’, which are evidently 
abstractions that cannot be accorded ‘object status’ (as quoted by 
Corder 1960:60). Compare Bloomfield’s definition of semantics, in 
which he repeats the terms ‘types’ and ‘characteristic’ six times 
between them (1933/57:74-75). In the criticisms of Chomsky by 
Lakoff and others quoted above (Section 4) the concept of context 
is, again, quite naturally used in the abstract sense of context. (Cf. 
my parenthetical comment there). 
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So then, it is perfectly self-consistent and unexceptionable for 
linguistics to be concerned with meaning (in the sense of encoded 
message), context and 'social process' as part of the reference of 
language, and yet to deal with all this, as Firth wanted to, in terms 
of language-relevant (or semantics-relevant) abstractions, and not 
directly in terms of actual or concrete contexts. In fact nothing more 
has been done by the most principled sociolinguist or language 
philosopher. Nor is it methodologically sound or feasible for linguis- 
tics to deal directly with individual or particular contexts for three 
reasons. First, there is no answer to the question which contexts to 
study out of the infinite number in time and space. (Allen and 
Widdowson admit this difficulty — see 1975). Secondly, there is no 
method of delimiting a given context of situation spatially or 
temporally without a prior abstraction of what is relevant. Further, 
each context, however delimited, is infinite in multiplicity of details. 
All this applies not only to referential meaning but also to other 
types of meaning. 

To sum up, linguistic competence and the study of it are con- 
cerned not with particular or actual contexts but with context types, 
with meaning-relevant abstractions. 


6. How Does Language Tackle Specific and 
Concrete Contexts? 


Ineluctable as this conclusion appears to be, it might still raise a puz- 
zled question: has linguistics nothing to offer for the understanding 
and production of language choices in specific contexts, for the 
comprehension and expression of specific meanings (in the sense of 
messages encoded in language)? Shall we turn to or create some 
other discipline to help us deal with the particular as such? And 
parallelly, does the speaker-hearer's competence exclude the ability 
to deal with the actual, the concrete? Recall Hymes' concern for 
relating competence to the actual (1971). 

The answer lies partly — only partly — in an intuitively true, but 
not sufficiently appreciated paradox about scientific methodology 
and of all rational thinking: an abstraction or type applies — it is 
intended to apply — to actual entities; and a generalization or ‘rule’ 
(which is stated over abstractions) is about particular cases. 
Abstractions and generalizations are the direct subject matter of 
science; science relates to actual cases indirectly, because the 
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abstractions and generalizations in turn apply to (describe or 
produce) actualities as they are encountered or required. The 
principle would apply to linguistics and to all aspects of language 
competence, which it seeks to describe'. One illustration from 
language should suffice: a word like *dog' has a learnable, limited, 
generalized concept underlying it and yet it has unlimited reference, 
which normally presents no serious problem for the language user. 
The word directly means a concept, a linguistic abstraction, which 
applies in turn to numerous particular instances. The principle that 
abstractions generate particular cases applies alike to the generation 
of phonetic form and of semantic interpretation. 

It is sometimes claimed that deictic words such as 7 and this are 
exceptions to this principle, because they are said to require 
reference to particular context and to actual language users for 
assignment of meaning (cf. Levinson 1983:3-4). I believe this is 
a mistaken notion; in fact it would be highly anomalous if an inherent 
law of perception and cognition did not apply to a part of language’. 


1. An objection, which is plausible and even genuine, might be that abstraction and 
generalizations are derived from the initial observation of actual, particular, 
instances in the first place, and tested against them later. The answer is that every 
conceivable observation involves abstractions of two kinds — abstractions of 
characteristics that are observed or regarded as relevant, and even more primary 
abstractions in terms of which what is observed is analysed and understood. 
Recall the principle that what is new is processed and understood in terms of what 
is already known. 1 

And there are abstractions such as the point (point of time or space), straight 
line, zero, and the ‘I’ (or the observing mind's concept of itself) which are not 
derivable from any objects and have no observable objective counterparts at all. 


2. Proper nouns like ‘London’ at one extreme are said to have fixed conventional 
meanings which are part of language system, while deictics like T at the other 
extreme are said to derive their meanings from reference to particular contexts 
and to actual language users. Since ordinary language users’ intuitions are 
nowadays respectable scientific data, I venture to report that I have internalized 
conventional meanings for both as part of my knowledge sense of English, that 
both ‘London’ and ‘I’ require some degree of contextual disambiguation and that 
the difference is an irrelevant matter of degree. London could mean 18th century 
London, a future London, or a potentially infinite number of other Londons, or 
a part of any one of them. We could never assign the exact referential meaning 
without reference to the actual context of utterance, especially to the speaker. As 
for I, I understand by it the generalized meaning of ‘the speaker of the sentence 
in which the word / occurs’. Further interpretation is a matter of applying this 
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7. Dichotomy between Abstract and Concrete, 
Context ‘Type and Actual Context, Theory and Practice 


To repeat, abstractions apply to concrete cases; theory applies to 
practice - they are meant to. However, there is a common sense 
intuition that opposes theory and practice as such, -- which finds 
expression in the saying "That is theory’ (meaning, ‘Practice is a dif- 
ferent matter"). It is desirable to identify the element of truth in this 
dichotomy between abstract and concrete, theory and practice, so 
as to clearly isolate the false dichotomy between them that I am 
questioning. 

The true dichotomy consists in the fact that while we understand 
or produce particular instances in terms of types or abstractions, 
there generally is a lack of perfect fit between the former and the 
latter, because of one or more of the following reasons. 


i) Limitations of actual knowledge 


All the interacting abstractions required for the perfect interpreta- 
tion (in comprehension) and the perfect creation (in production) of 
a particular instance may not be known. As a result theory might fail 
to capture (or 'generate") the case in all its fullness. For example, 
meteorology does not fully capture all that there is to weather; and 
descriptive linguistics does not generate every nuance of meaning. 


ii) Limitations of the scientific method 


And then there is a kind of gap between the abstract and the 
concrete which results from the very nature of science. Science fac- 
torizes reality into numerous abstract variables for analysis and 
study (e.g. weight, physical dimensions, monetary value). Further, 
each science limits itself to one set of such factors, constituting the 
field of that science. Science succeeds by limiting itself to a selection 


meaning (or semantic rule) to particular cases. But both words obey the law that 
language competence consists of abstractions and rules stated over them, which 
apply to potentially infinite referents or cases. 

Further, the view in question leads to the absurd conclusion that a learner of 
language cannot learn the meaning of deictic words, until he has encountered all 
potential actual contexts of its use, which will never be. The meaning of a deictic 
term is whatever a successful language learner learns when he learns the word. 
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out of reality: that is its strength and weakness. This means that no 
science can study or produce an actual existent in all its particularity 
and uniqueness, but only what can be reduced to certain common 
denominators. The apparent ‘particular’ case studies in linguistic or 
sociolinguistic research, for example, are linguistic abstraction 
which do not capture everything in, say, an actual dialogue, or even 
all that we may want to know about it. 


ii) Limitations due to purpose 


Thirdly there is a gap of a desirable kind. In study, observation and 
creation, we omit what is not relevant to our purpose. In fact, the 
human perceptive and enactive faculties are not concerned with any 
object in its infinite uniqueness or particularity and our very sense 
organs are made to be selective. So it could be claimed with plausi- 
bility that an object we observe is an abstraction away from reality 
rather than the thing as it is in itself; anything we create is a token 
that answers to types that we have conceived. Science is a matter of 
approximations. Such an understanding of the dichotomy resolves it 
in part as being implied in the nature of knowledge and perception. 


iv) The human factor 


We noted that science seeks to understand by factorizing, by 
analysing. Just as one rule or abstraction (e.g. a property) applies to 
many cases, a number of rules and abstractions apply to each 
individual case. The more abstract a rule or category is, the wider its 
application; so too, the greater the degree of uniqueness of a 
particular case that we want to capture in a study, the larger the 
number of abstract systems (and even sciences) that must enter into 
it interactionally (cf. Chomsky 1977b:192). Hence applied science 
which deals with the ‘actual’, is always a matter of international 
studies: mechanical engineering, medicine and psychiatry are 
examples. (cf. Chomsky's performance model, 1965). What pre- 
cise interactive pattern of abstractions would apply to a particular 
case (the creation or interpretation of this unique sentence, for 
example) can never be fully determined in advance by linguistics or 
science; that is a matter for the ‘creative’ user of language or of sci- 
ence. This inevitable human factor introduces a degree of unpredic- 
tability into the application of scientific abstractions to particular 
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cases. Medical science cannot supply a doctor with an infallible 
method of analysing or interpreting a particular case he has to deal 
with. 


v) Gap between ‘knowing’ and doing 


To avoid a possible misunderstanding, note that I have used the 
term ‘knowledge’ above in the broad sense inclusive of performa- 
tive or tacit knowledge. Mere ‘cerebral’ or cognitive knowledge is 
not sufficient for fluent comprehension or production; sufficient 
internalization and automatization resulting in tacit knowledge is 
required for the fluent use of most skills. If by knowledge we were 
to mean cognitive knowledge, there would be yet another gap bet- 
ween cognitive and performative knowledge. 

In short, the true dichotomy between abstract and concrete, bet- 
ween theory and practice, is a gap between imperfect knowledge 
and perfect knowledge of things and skills. This analysis enables us 
to isolate the false dichotomy which opposes theory and practice, as 
such, to each other and which, therefore, is an anti-rational and 
obscurantist affair. The false dichotomy fails to recognize that 
abstractions and generalizations (or rules) as such are usable for 
interpretation and creation of the concrete; that, paradoxically, the 
human mind typically employs these means for dealing with the con- 
crete and the particular. This is the kind of dichotomy that drives a 
wedge between ‘the abstract system of language’ and meaningful, 
appropriate ‘language behaviour in context’, that is, between lin- 
guistic competence and linguistic performance, and, again, between 
linguistic competence and communicative competence. Linguistic 
competence is for communication, if communication is one of the 
functions of language. The false dichotomy claims that linguistic 
competence or ‘usage’ is not sufficient for language performance 
(that is, the linguistically relevant part of performance), or ‘use’ in 
context, and that some kind of further ‘rules of use’ are required. 
There is of course a gap between (linguistic) competence and actual 
‘performance’ (that is, the unedited, ‘raw, data of performance’), in 
the sense that performance is never purely linguistic; non-linguistic 
factors such as knowledge and emotion enter into it, not to mention 
coughs and laughs. That is why, as noted above, interactional per- 
formance models are needed to capture particular instances). In 
fact there is no extra ability or category for bridging the gap between 
the abstract and the concrete (that is, to repeat, the linguistically 
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relevant part of the concrete) that science or psychology can name, 
apart from fuller knowledge. 

Usage and use: Actually, ‘rules of use’, the name now given to 
the hypothesized extra category, will prove this point. Rules are 
simply generalizations stated over abstract terms; the rules are still 
part of some abstract system, non-linguistic, if not linguistic. If lin- 
guistic, they are simply a part of the abstract system of language and 
part of grammar in an essential sense, possibly consisting of more 
delicate rules. The gap between abstract grammar and its concrete 
use would remain. If non-linguistic, the rules will belong to some 
knowledge system beyond language; there will still be a gap bet- 
ween the abstract rules and the concrete instances in that field. We 
can only solve the problem by recursively positing further mediating 
categories, further rules for using the rules of use. That is a sort of 
reductio ad absurdum of the false dichotomy between abstract 
system and concrete use on which the case against Chomskian 
competence rests. The dichotomy is simply false, as there is no half- 
way house between the abstract and the concrete, between the finite 
system and infinite use, that does not run into recursive absurditiy; 
the abstract system of language, in so far as it is the full system and 
fully internalized, is itself the ability for contextual use. 


8. Competence and Context in Chomsky 


The question is: in which sense of context does Chomsky’s grammar 
(or grammatical competence) exclude knowledge of context, or 
sense of meaning? If in the particularized sense of contexto, the criti- 
cism is perfectly true but irrelevant. In the other sense, itis not true, 
considering that Chomsky includes lexicography and semantics in 
the study of grammar or competence (1965:15-18; cf. 198, Note 
11:‘I assume throughout that the syntactic component contains a 
lexicon ...") and considering that he defines grammar as consisting of 
(all types of) rules that link sound and meaning (1966b; 1968/73; 27, 
and passim). Although for very good reasons the term context of 
situation does not have the same prominence in his vocabulary asin 
Firth’s he speaks explicity of contextual appropriacy as part of 
grammar/grammatical competence: 


The central fact to which any significant linguistic theory must 
address itself is this: a mature speaker can produce a new sen- 
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tence of his language on the appropriate occasion ... 
(Chomsky 1964;50) 


that is, assuming the speaker's knowledge of the occasion or context 
as such. Candlin (1973/79:74) quotes him as saying in 1966: 


A grammar describes and attempts to account for the ability of 
the speaker to understand an arbitrary sentence of his lan- 
guage and to produce an appropriate sentence on a given 
occasion. 


Later, Chomsky speaks of ‘the system of rules we have mastered 
that enables us to understand new sentences and produce a new 
sentence on an appropriate occasion’ (1968/73:27). And, ‘A person 
who knows a language normally knows how to use it to achieve 
certain human ends’ (1977a:3), that is, to achieve his communica- 
tive objectives; Chomsky goes on to explain that the pragmatic 
knowledge needed develops alongside of language. Campbell and 
Wales themselves (1970:247) note with a hint of puzzlement that 


-.. in at least one place Chomsky allows that part of this ability 
[‘to produce or understand utterances which are not so much 
grammatical, but ... appropriate to the context ...'] belongs 
properly to linguistic competence: ‘an essential property of 
language is that it provides the means for reacting 
appropriately in an indefinite range of new situations 
(1965:6)’. 


The earlier quotations show that it is not as if Chomsky deviated 
into sense here in an unconscious moment of truth, despite his faulty 
theory, as Campbell and Wales seem to Suggest: Chomsky deserved 
to be taken more seriously, if only in view of his well-known concep- 
tual consistency and terminological precision, which even the 
present study illustrates in a small way. 

In fact without multiplying quotations, it would be possible to 
demonstrate that contextual appropriateness evidently implied in 
Chomsky's theory in so far as it characterises competence as the 
ability for ‘creative use of language’ (1966b and passim), that is, the 
ability to *understand and produce' new sentences (1957 and 
passim). ‘Produce’ in the context can only mean ‘produce with 
understanding’, to say which in so many words would have been to 
labour a'point that was not at issue or to mistrust the reader's com- 
petence for simple comprehension of the contextually appropriate 
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meaning. For it does not stand to reason to suppose that heard sen- 
tences are understood by the hearer but those produced are not 
understood by the speaker, that the latter might be just ‘any 
[correct] sentences whatever ... random, unpredictable’ (Hymes 
1971/79;14). That would mean that the form-meaning links that 
competence admittedly includes apply to the receptive use of 
language but not to the productive, which is untenable, and which 
is not Hymes’ real position?. There is a legitimate sense in which 
knowledge of language or grammar must mean the ability to use it 
appropriately (that is with linguistic appropriacy) in novel 
situations, since the alternative would mean that language is not 
learnable. Contextual use of language, them, is included in 
Chomsky's idea of language use as being creative^?. 


3. Elsewhere in the same article Hymes rightly claims that the creative aspect of 
language use must apply in the same (essential) way to the production of Lcid 
sentences to express one's meaning (‘novel sentences appropriate to situations ~- 
sic), as to ‘the understanding of novel sentences produced by others’ (197/79:11). 
If grammatical competence does not extract ‘random, unpredictable’ meanings 

out of heard sentences, it will not helplessly produce sentences encoding such 

meanings. I feel that, despite the caricatured example of the child who produces 
any correct sentences randomly, Hymes' own view is better understood from the 
passage cited; and that he never meant that grammatical competence 1S context 
less’ in the sense of ‘independent of context’. It is even probable that by 
contextual appropriacy he means primarily sociological and interpersonal 
appropriacy of meaning choices — the knowledge of ‘what to say --- when to say it 
1 ete. (1971/79:15). He too, deserves to be given the credit for using terms and 


notions with a degree of systematicity. 


4. A counter-instance of a hypothetical learner, reminiscent of Hymes child = 
speaks random, unpredictable, sentences, is boldly imagined by Widdowson: the 
learner isa case of ‘usage’ (equated with competence) without ‘use’ (equated wi 

performance) (1978:1-3;cf. 1979:221) 

B is the hypothetical (foreign) learner, in the dialogue below. 

A: Could you tell me the way to the railway station? 

B: The rain has destroyed the crops. 

B ia nnid ta have learned ‘usage’: he knows ‘how to compose and Spies 
correct sentences as isolated linguistic units of random occurrence. He lacks what 
is called the ability ‘to use sentences appropriately to achieve a communicative 
purpose' (cf. 1978:19). P ^ 

Try and imagine the poor boy's problem. He can understand the — 7 
meaning perfectly, because he knows ‘usage’, that i : me e 
stand and produce single sentences. He understands what he is saying — 
for the same reason. But he does not understand that his reply is not an answers 
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not connect the questions and his reply. Since Widdowson assures us that the boy is not 
necessarily insane, a plausible hypothesis is that he is partially deaf, or mischievous, or 
uncooperative by temperament; or, possibly, like Hamlet, trying to mislead his step- 
father. Otherwise the character lacks imaginative or dramatic plausibility, and should be 
ignored until some researcher produces such a specimen victim of unreformed 
teaching methods and shows that a course in discourse structure can cure him. 

This learner can understand single sentences because he has mastered usage. 
Consider the sentence: A tourist asked the way and 1 told him about the rain 
destroying the crops. Presumably B can understand it perfectly. The kind of ability 
in usage that cannot understand two simple sentences, but can tackle perfectly a 
sentence that combines them would be an interesting study. At our present level 
of knowledge, this idea of usage lacks linguistic plausibility also. 

It is an interesting psycholinguistic question how B managed to master so 
much creative ‘usage’ without using the language to any significant degree. In 
making the assumption that B knows usage already Widdowson is perhaps accept- 
ing the fallacy of the extreme grammar methodists, who believed that the code 
(usage) can be mastered without using the language. Only the grammar 
methodists used the notion in favour of ‘usage’, while Widdowson uses the idea 
to debunk usage. 

The important question is: if B was asked the question of his mother tongue, 
would he produce such a response suited for the theatre of the absurd? Widdow- 
son implies the answer ‘no’, because in acquiring a language, he says, both use and 
usage are acquired (p. 3). If so, B'sability to connect the question and the answer 
in ‘discourse’ form is not a unique part of the English language that he is learning. 
If he has already acquiréd that ability, what prevents him from using it unless he 
is a character produced to order? Is it not simpler to think that coherence is a 
matter of applying logic to the ideas in question and that logic is part of our innate 
rationality? 

The dialogue is Widdoson’s representative anecdote of the problem that moti- 
vates his system of ELT methodology. (Cf. three or more such dialogues created 
by him in 1979:221). He cites several instances of contrived, textbook dialogues 
which would be unnatural in normal communication (although not inconsecu- 
tive). As an instance of learners’ problems with language this anecdote is purely 
contrived, too. Out of so little, a full-fledged approach to ELT has emerged, 


5. Some sources of the illusion 

It is desirable to try and identify some sources of the widespread but false 
notion that Chomskian grammar is ‘context-less’, that it is a sort of computer that 
‘generates’ all correct sentences, including the famous one about the odd but 
grammatically unexceptionable behaviour of colourless green ideas. Apart form 
the popular miscomprehension of the logical technical term ‘generate’ as meaning 
‘mechanically produce,’ Chomsky himself once said that Colourless green ideas 
sleep furiously is a grammatically correct or well-formed sentence, although 
meaningless, thus using ‘grammar’ in the narrow, near-popular sense of syntax 
(1957). Throughout Syntactic Structures ‘grammar’ is used in this narrow sense. 

But it is not generally realized that in Aspects the same sentence is ruled 
ungrammatical (1965:148-49). Newmeyer explains, to my mind convincingly, that 
Chomsky was not retracting, but that in Syntactic Structures the sentence had 
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been ruled grammatical in contast with Furiously sleep ideas green colourless, and 
that the whole question of degrees of grammaticality had been glossed over there 
(1980:28-31). But that is perhaps only part of the explanation. In Aspects he 
employs a broadened concept of grammar which includes rules on all language 
levels, constituting the whole of language competence. In ruling the first sentence 
also ungrammatical he was being conceptually consistent in his usual way. 

Chomsky seems to have used the term grammar since, consistently in the 
inclusive sense. It is not certain, however, that this use of ‘grammar’ has become 
stabilized in linguistic literature, as instanced by the quotation from Katz in 
Levinson 1983:8. Chomsky himself sometimes seems to not (or adopt the contex- 
tually appropriate popular sense of grammar suited for a radio interview?), as in 
1977b:139. Not surprisingly, the first impression created by the revolutionary 
little book and by the controlling image of colourless green ideas lives on among 
non-linguists, leading to costly miscomprehensions for language teaching theory. 
Chomsky’s own relative preoccupation with syntax (discussed above) has 
strengthened the impression; and repeated affirmation of the autonomy of syntax 
with respect to meaning tends to be wrongly taken to mean that grammar is 
independent of meaning and contexts. 


Language Instruction through Bilingual 
Education: Suggestions for a New Model 


Karuna Kumar 


Characteristic Features of Bilingual Education 


‘Bilingual Education is a term frequently used today to account for 
a wide range of uses of two languages in education' (Mackey, 
1972:415). The single most distinctive characteristic of a Bilingual 
education programme is that it involves the use of two or more 
languages as media of instruction for part or whole of the school 
curriculum (Cohen, 1975:19; Stern, 1972:1). In recent years, 
Bilingual Education programmes have been developed in a variety 
of multilingual situations. In countries with a large number of ethnic 
minorities like the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., a greater tolerance 
towards the minorities, a recognition that bilingualism constitutes a 
‘national resource’ (Mackey, 1967:78) and a realization of the need 
for a mother-tongue medium education for the children of these 
minorities has led to the establishment of a wide variety of Bilingual 
Education programmes aimed at the preservation of the ethnic 
languages and cultures. In other parts of the world, for example, in 
Wales and Ireland, where the minorities form the national group, 
the increasing Anglicization and the resultant decline of the 
national languages and the national identity and culture, has led to 
an attempt to stem this decline by promoting the native languages in 
schools through various programmes of Bilingual Education. 
Again, in situations of language conflict, where it becomes neces- 
sary to give two or more languages equal prominence as in Canada 
and South Africa, the establishment of a degree of national bilin- 
gualism through a Bilingual Education programme often becomes 
the only solution. The value of Bilingual Education programmes 
has also been recognised in developing countries like India, where 
a recognition of the importance of the mother-tongue for the spread 
of literacy, has resulted in an increasing vernacularization of educa- 
tion but there is yet a need to maintain an international language as 
a source of world knowledge and as a means of communication with 
the outside world. Bilingual Education programmes are thus being 
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used for a variety of reasons. Underlying these programmes is the 
assumption that the use of 2/3 languages as the media of instruction 
in schools, promotes bi/multilingualism which, because of the 
increasing need for international communication, is now considered 
an immense asset. As Strevens (1978) points out: 


In almost every country in the world, far more people are 
urgently required to have a much better command of more 
languages. This is an instrumental demand, not an intellectual 
or aesthetic one. People (and governments) need to under- 
stand and to respond and to act in and through many 
languages. (Strevens, 1978:350-1) 


Further, earlier suggestions that bilingualism was associated 
with cognitive deficiencies (Macnamara, 1966) have been 
demolished (Lambert, 1978) and bilingualism has now been found 
to lead to both social and intellectual advantages. It is now felt that 
bilingualism leads to cultural enrichment and ‘the conjunction of 
two cultures and two languages confers on the pupil a kind of intel- 
lectual perspective' (Ure, 1980:253). Bilingual children, relative to 
monolingual controls, have been shown to have ‘definite advan- 
tages on measures of ‘cognitive flexibility’ or ‘divergent thought’ 
(Lambert, ibid.:215). 

Another advantage of Bilingual Education is that it promotes 
the functional use of languages. In the Bilingual Education 
approach, languages are not treated merely as separate curricular 
subjects but are seen in terms of their functional relationship with 
other areas of the curriculum, It is recognised that in bi/multilingual 
communities, each language has its own range of accepted functions 
(Ure, ibid.:252:Verma, 1986:2). When two or more languages are 
used as media of instruction for different curricular areas, the rela- 
tive weightage/role assigned to each language tends to be related to 
the role/function/utilitarian value attached to it by society at large. 
Thus culture-bound subjects like Social Studies and Arts are taught 
in the mother-tongue, while technical subject like Mathematics and 
Science are taught through an internationally accepted language 
like English (e.g. , in the Bilingual Education programmes in Wales 
and the Central Schools in India). Where both languages are 
equally important socially, with roles and functions that tend to 
overlap, Bilingual Education programmes aim at giving the pupils 
equal facility in both the languages (e.g., the Canadian Immersion 
programmes). 
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Bilingual Education for Second Language Teaching 


The feature of Bilingual Education which has attracted the most 
attention in recent years is its suitability for teaching a second lan- 
guage effectively and efficiently. The experiments conducted in 
Ontario (Barik, McTavish and Swain, 1973); Quebec (Lambert and 
Tucker, 1972); South Africa (Scott et al., 1974); and Wales (Schools 
Council Committee for Wales, 1972), have proved beyond doubt 
that these programmes are an ‘efficient method of ensuring that 
children learn a second language' (Morgan, 1982). As Stern (1978) 
points out: 


Immersion produced a level of second language achievement 
that is substantially superior to conventional language 
teaching in classroom settings. This was clearly shown in the 
evaluative studies and was obvious even to casual observers. 
(Stern, 1978:169) 


In recent years, this marked superiority of ‘foreign medium 
instruction over foreign language instruction’ (von Maltitz, 1975) 
has attracted the attention of many scholars in the field of ELT 
(Burt and Dulay, 1981:180; Tucker, 1981; Terrell, 1982:128; 
Widdowson, 1978:53; Swain, 1982; Widdowson and Brumfit, 
1981). It has been pointed out that when language is used as a 
medium of instruction, as a means of meaningful communication ‘a 
natural language environment is provided’ (Burt and Dulay, ibid.) 
greater exposure to the language and added practice opportunities 
are made available, and this promotes language learning. 

The learner in the immersion class is thus considered to be in a 
situation which has much in common with the child acquiring his 
first language. The language the learner is exposed to is not linguis- 
tically graded or ordered, but presented in terms of the content of 
teaching, the classroom activities and the communicative events. 
The active involvement of the learner in the learning task, and his 
interest and motivation, serve to make these programmes 
extremely effective for language learning. 


The Feasibility of Bilingual Education for India 


The many advantages of Bilingual Education make the introduction 
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of such programmes highly desirable for multilingual countries. In 
fact, such programmes have been seen as the panacea for the educa- 
tional and socio-political problems of multilingual states (Stern, 
1972:4; Lewis, 1978). In India, with 1,652 mother-tongues in the 
country and 15 regional languages recognized in the constitution 
(Chaturvedi and Singh, 1981), it becomes necessary to know a lan- 
guage other than the mother-tongue to communicate effectively 
with people across regional borders, to join the mainstream of 
national life and to achieve social and economic mobility. As Verma 
(ibid.:7) points out 


Our setting demands multilingual and polyparametric 
education policy, with a built-in system for using more than 
one language as medium of instruction. 


It is in recognition of this need for multilingualism that the 
various language commissions in their proposals, have emphasized 
the importance of language in the curriculum and recommended for 
Indian learners at the school level, the study of three languages. 

However, although the need for adequate and effective 
language instruction is stressed in principle, in practice, language 
teaching in India is in a deplorable state. Research studies have 
shown that the students’ level of achievement in the language skills 
is extremely poor (Thorndike, 1973; Oomen, 1973). While the pol- 
icy-makers visualized the three languages as performing com- 
plementary functions in the child’s education, the curriculum plan- 
ners have failed to put this idea into practice. Languages are taught 
in the same manner as content subjects. The result is that in all lan- 
guages, including English, the goal of enabling learners to develop 
communication skills remains unfulfilled. 

Few opportunities exist for language learning in the average 
English classroom. For many learners, there is little or no exposure 
to English outside school. However, even in school, only one period 
a day is available for the teaching/learning of English thus severely 
restricting exposure to the language. To make matters worse, even 
within the limited time available, teachers resort to use of the 
mother-tongue. Further, as a result of poorly-conceived syllabuses, 
large classes, lack of proper training, teachers tend to focus on rules 

of grammar and isolated words and sentences — there is little if any, 
attempt to engage the pupils in interaction, to involve them in 
natural communication. The result of such teaching is that even 
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after 6-10 years of English, the students are unable to use the ` 
language in communication. 

In the circumstances, using English as a medium of instruction 
for one or more subjects, may be the only means of ensuring 
adequate exposure to the language in a natural communicative 
setting. Therefore, a Bilingual Education programme for India 
would not only promote functional multilingualism without over- 
loading the school curriculum, but would also strengthen the 
teaching/learning of English at the school level. 


Selecting a Model of Bilingual Education for India 


The advantages of using more than one language as media of 
instruction in the multilingual context of India, have been pointed 
out by many Indian educators (Nadkarni; 1978, 1979; Ghosh, 1980; 
Khubchandani 1978, 1981). However, the question regarding the 
most appropriate model of Bilingual Education for the Indian situa- 
tion has to be examined very carefully and a number of academic 
and socio-linguistic factors have to be considered. Swain points out 
that: 


The early total immersion format would seem to be particu- 
larly appropriate where there is considerable out-of-school 
support for the L1, where the L1 is already well-developed 
through a tradition of literacy in the family, and where the L2 
would not otherwise be learnt out-of-school. The partial 
immersion model may be more appropriate for students who 
already have an adequate command of both languages while 
the late immersion model might be most appropriate for stu- 
dents whose L1 skills need to be further developed before 
introducing the L2. 
(Swain, 1980:30) 
Applying this criteria to the Indian situation, it seems thata late 
partial immersion model would be the most suitable model of Bilin- 
gual Education for the average school in India. In India, since many 
learners come from socially backward home backgrounds, first 
language literacy is not likely to be developed before school. On the 
other hand, because of the very high rate of early drop-outs, it is 
important that literacy in the first language be established as soon as 
possible. Therefore, an early total immersion programme or total 
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English-medium education in the early stages of schooling is not 
feasible. A late total immersion model i.e., total English-medium 
instruction in the later stages of schooling would also be unaccepta- 
ble on a large scale, because this goes against the stated national 
policy of furthering the development of the regional languages. The 
need therefore, is for a late partial immersion model. The question 
then is, to what area of the curriculum should English be related. 
Tentative suggestions for various patterns of Bilingual Education 
have been offered by some Indian educationalists. Nadkarni (1978) 
suggests that different media can be used for the teaching of diffe- 
rent subjects, e.g., English for Science and Maths, Hindi for Sports 
and Physical Education. Khubchandani (1981) suggests that the 
mother-tongue can be used as the principal medium of instruction 
with the second/third languages as auxiliary media. The present 
practice in the Central Schools is to use English for Science and 
Maths and Hindi for Social Sciences. 

However, such suggestions and practices cannot be followed 
blindly. To answer the question — to which subject area should 
English be related, a number of important factors have to be taken 

.into consideration. Thus it is important to ensure that language 
learning is enhanced without any detrimental effect on the learning 
of the subject area itself. It is also necessary to ensure that the sub- 
ject area to which English is to be related is taught in a manner that 
provides maximal opportunities for language learning. 

An informal study was conducted by this writer (Kumar 1986) to 
ascertain whether using English as a medium of instruction for 
Science had any detrimental effect on the learners' mastery over the 
basic concepts of Science. Teachers were interviewed in some bilin- 
gual schools in New Delhi, in which, from Class VI onwards, 
English is used as a medium of instruction for Science in one section 
and Hindi used as the medium in another section. During these 
interviews, it was found that according to most teachers, learners 
faced some difficulty in grasping the basic concepts of Science 
because these were being presented in an alien medium. Most of the 
teachers agreed that the children in the English-medium section had 
a great deal of difficulty in following science teachers' explanations 
(when these were given in English) as well as in understanding their 
science textbooks, and hence, they tended to resort to rote learning. 
This was so in spite of the fact that the English-medium section was 
comprised of the top-rankers in Class V, so that these children were 
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above average to start with. The students in these schools, when 
questioned, confirmed their teachers’ claim. Many of them said that 
they felt that if the teachers gave some of the explanations in the 
mother-tongue, they would understand better and would not need 
to spend so much time in learning by rote. 

The question whether these very students would indeed perform 
better if they were to study Science through the mother-tongue 
medium remains an open one. However, teacher and student 
opinion does seem to indicate that using English as a medium of 
instruction for Science, in a setting where students do not have suf- 
ficient command over English to follow the teacher's language and 
the language of the textbook, may have an undesirable effect on the 
mastery of scientific concepts by learners, at least in the initial 
stages. 

The other important issue to be addressed is — is the subject to 
which English is to be related taught in a manner which would pro- 
vide the necessary and sufficient conditions for language learning. 
In this context, it may be pointed out that in India, in such bilingual 
schools as the Central Schools, English is used as a medium of 
instruction for all co-curricular and extra-curricular activities this, 
rather than the fact that English is used as a medium of instruction 
for Science and Maths may well account for the superior English of 
learners in these schools. While it cannot be denied that using 
English as a medium of instruction for any subject in the school cur- 
riculum would provide added exposure to the language in a natural 
communicative situation, the other important conditions for lan- 
guage learning may not be fulfilled. Thus, learners in these classes 
may not necessarily obtain much practice opportunities in the 
language. In fact, it has been found that during the teaching of con- 
tent subjects like Social Studies and Maths, the emphasis is on the 
transmission of information by the teacher, there is little interaction 
and activity, the learner is treated as a passive recipient of 
knowledge and does not get opportunities for participation in real 
communication (Kumar, 1985). Therefore, it seems that if English 
were to be used as a medium of instruction for content subject 
classes, all the necessary conditions for language learning may not 
be provided. 

On the other hand, the research study cited above (Kumar, 
1985) indicates that itis the classroom interaction in ‘activity’ classes 
(e.g., art and craft and cooking classes) which makes available 
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opportunities for language learning (far more than those made 
available in content subject classes), in terms of exposure to 
language input data, opportunities for pupil participation and a 
conducive classroom atmosphere. The findings of this study also 
indicate that the following conditions for language learning would 
be made available if English were to be used as a medium of 
instruction for an activity subject: 


i) Adequate, varied and comprehensible language input 
data will be made available during the process of giving 
instructions/explanations, issuing directions, seeking 
clarifications, expressing opinions etc. At the same time, 
real communication during which there is a two-way 
exchange of relevant, meaningful information will take 
place while the activities are being carried out. 


ii) Pupils will get opportunities to participate in real, 
meaningful communication as they attempt, through a 
process of negotiation, to understand what they are 
required to do and use whatever linguistic or non-linguis- 
tic resources they possess to elicit the information they 
require to carry out the activities. 


iii) The shift of focus from language form, the lack of tension 
about making errors, the nature of the practical tasks and 
activities which are inherently interesting and the encou- 
ragement given to pupils to co-operate with each other in 
carrying out the activities, will motivate the pupils, make 
them feel actively involved and create an informal and 
relaxed atmosphere in the classroom. Such an atmosphere 
will encourage pupils to interact freely and spontaneously 
with the teacher as well as with each other, on matters 
which are relevant and meaningful to them. 


(Kumar, 1985:364) 


Support for the conclusions of this study are also found in recent 
research on Bilingual Education programmes in the Canadian con- 
text. These studies indicate that the reportedly varying achieve- 
ments of different Bilingual Education programme (Stevens, 
1983:261; Genessee, 1983:18; Swain and Lapkin, 1982:8) may be 
the result of the nature of classroom organization, the kind of 
teaching approach or teaching style adopted (i.e., activity-centred, 
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learner-centred, discovery-oriented rather than teacher-dominated 
and content-focussed) or even the nature of the subjects being 
taught through the target language (i.e., subjects which involve 
activity, are less displaced in time and space, linguistically less 
demanding, e.g., art and craft, physical education, cooking etc., 
versus ‘information’ subjects such as history and geography). For, it 
is those classes in Bilingual Education programmes where the focus 
is on giving of information, which tend to be 'teacher-centred'. In 
these classes, the learners are passive and their participation is 
limited to responding to the teacher (Genessee, 1985:135). On the 
other hand, in the ‘activity-centred’ classes, the classroom organiza- 
tion is learner-centred or activity-based. There is small group 
activity, project work, rich contextual support, individualization of 
learning and the teacher is a resource or guide rather than an 
authority for dispensing information (Genessee, ibid.:134-135). As 
a result, in these classes, there is more interaction involving the lear- 
ners, learners have opportunities to initiate discourse at several 
levels, to share information, and also have more freedom to choose 
what they want to say and how to say it (Stevens, ibid.:261-263). It 
is also possible to infer that in teacher-centred classes in which 
academic subjects are taught, the language used may be 'context- 
reduced' (Chamot, 1983:461) and less easily comprehensible 
because of the absence of contextual clues, the abstractness and 
complexity of the subject matter content and the remoteness of the 
information content from the learners’ present and familiar 
experiences (Fillmore, 1982:284; Krashen, 1981:44). On the other 
hand, in activity-centred classes, the language would be less 
displaced in time and space, use would generally be made of practi- 
cal activities, concrete referents and visual situations (Mohan, 
1979:175; Stevens, ibid.:26) so that the language in these classes 
would be ‘context-embedded (Chamot, ibid. ). 

In consideration of these issues, it is suggested that a suitable 
model of Bilingual Education for India would be one in which 
English is used as a medium of instruction for the various activity 
subjects in the school curriculum e.g., Art and Craft, SUPW 
(Socially, Useful Productive Work), Physical Education etc. An 
added advantage of this approach would be that it would be in keep- 
ing with the nature of the Indian multilingual situation and one of 
the important functions of English in India. In some recent surveys 
(Shaw, 1979, 1981), it has been found that in India, English is widely 
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used in work situations and knowledge of English is regarded as an 
important qualification tor all kinds of jobs. Since art and craft (and 
related subjects like SUPW. i.e., Socially Useful Productive Work) 
are a form of pre-vocational training, the learners would in this 
approach, acquire some amount of English related to some possible 
work situations. 


Conclusion 


The use of activity subjects as the vehicle for English language 
instruction should thus facilitate the learning of English at the 
school level and thereby promote functional multilingualism. At the 
same time, using a second language and hence, a relatively alien 
medium for instruction, in such subjects would not be detrimental to 
the teaching of these subjects. For, since the teacher’s language 
would be supported by the context and therefore, be easily under- 
stood, there would be little loss in understanding the concepts of the 
subject area concerned. Thus the form of Bilingual Education 
proposed here, would be likely to facilitate language learning with- 
out impairing the learning of the subject itself. 


Part Three 
Psycho-Social Features 


Genesis of Psycholinguistics 
N.K. Chadha and Deepa Kapur 


The modern psychology of language now referred to as ‘psycho- 
linguistics’, is rooted in various scientific developments that took 
place in the 19th and 20th centuries. Two lines of thought become 
distinctive subjects of research and theory construction. One among 
these is based upon the intuitive judgement of the language user, 
while the other focusses on primary language behaviour, that is, 
speaking and understanding. 

Linguistic research has past history ranging from Kant to Von 
Humboldt to Steinthal. It was concerned with the analysis of intui- 
tive experiences, with the objective to gain light into insight into the 
cognitive structures (called ergons by Von Humboldt) which are 
responsible for the variety of human cognitive structures (called 
energia). These structures are considered to be reflections of innate 
rules of thought and judgement as well as the variations imposed 
upon them by the world view, common to people in a given cultural 
community. This world view was thought to be under the influence 
of the rules of word and sentence construction. Humboldt first 
formulated what later came to be known as Whorf's (1941) ‘Linguis- 
tic Relativity Hypothesis'. 

Linguistic explanations gradually took the form of simple 
psychological principles of association and analogy. It was believed 
that a sentence is an indication by the speaker that some ideas have 
formed associations in his mind. In the learner the sentence arouses 
the same associations. Later it was found that the syntactic 
(grammatical) category of the association word was analogous or 
similar to that of the stimulus (paradigmatic association). The first 
psycholinguistic law states that the more frequent a response, the 
shorter the Associative Reaction time (t) for such a response. Asin 
Marbe's Law (1912): E = (t t) ^ where E = Effective response 
and t = Associative Reaction time. 

Wundt in his work ‘Die Sprache’ stated that the sentence is not 
an expression of an association of ideas (mental images). According 
to him, apart from the ‘passive’ process of forming associations, the 
active process of apperception analyses a complex into parts and the 
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relationships between parts. The 'apperception analysis' results in 
different relationships, depending upon the vocabulary and 
grammatical relations in the language of the speaker. 

The interaction between thought and language was given its 
most illuminating analysis by the Russian psychologist, Vygotsky in 
his book entitled "Thought and Language' (1962). He believed that 
language had two functions: external communication with one's 
fellow human beings and, equally important, the internal manipula- 
tion of one's inner thoughts. The miracle of human cognition is that 
both these systems use some linguistic code and so can be translated 
— with more or less success —one into the other. 

The fact that in humans the two systems are, to a large extent, 
intertransferable has led to the following ideas being postulated 
about possible relationship between language and thinking: 


1. Language is necessary for, and determines thought. 

2. Thought preceds language and is necessary for its 
development. 

3. Language and thought have independent roots. 


Different approaches have emerged in the study of thought- 
language relationship from the above mentioned postulates. These 
are briefly described below: 


Linguistic Relativity 


This is the most extreme version of the view that language deter- 
mines the way we think. It was proposed by the noted linguist, 
Benjamin Whorf in 1941. Researchers have gathered data that indi- 
cate that people who speak different languages do classify objects 
differently. For instance, some languages have no past and future 
tense; people who speak those languages could be expected to 
worry a lot less about yesterday and tomorrow than we do. How- 
ever, the question is whether it really is a matter of perceiving things 
differently or whether it is just that we talk about them differently. 
For instance, the Hopi Indians have only one word for insect, aero- 
plane and airpilot while the Eskimos have many different words for 
'snow'. There are also differences in how colours are named in 
different languages. The current position is that while easily coded 
colour labels are a help, the fact that Speakers can learn new labels 
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for colours seems to indicate that there are no differences in what 
speakers of different languages can actually perceive. The role of 
language is to draw attention to differences and to act as a storage 
label which may distort our later memory of what we saw. While it 
may be possible to get over a basic core of meaning, there are all 
sorts of nuances conveyed by grammatical usage, metaphors, 
idioms and nouns which are extremely difficult to express in another 
language. It is these modes of expression which we take for granted 
that influence our attitude towards society. 

Evidence seems to suggest that everyone can see the world in the 
same way and it is also possible for us to understand other people's 
categories. On the other hand, how we conceive of things depends 
on categorization, which draws attention to particular aspects of the 
environment. While the language of the Eskimos in the first place 
probably reflected their need to distinguish between snows for diffe- 
rent purposes, for each new child born into a society, ways of 
categorizing things and people are transmitted through the 
language it hears. This is particularly important when one is dealing 
not with obvious physical features, which every community is likely 
to describe in a roughly equivalent way, but with arbitrary social 
conventions and biases of which members of the society are simply 
not aware. 

This is supported by Bernstin's (1971) work on different linguis- 
tic codes of the English middle and working classes. His theory is 
that the ‘restricted’ code used by working class families, while 
serving important social purposes, is not so well adapted for expres- 
sing abstract ideas as the ‘elaborated’ code of the middle class. 

Most linguists do not agree with Whorf that language deter- 
mines how we think; rather language influences the way we 
think and how efficiently we can code our experiences. Language 
influences memory as well as thought and perception. This is 
particularly evident in reconstructive memory in which images and 
symbols that we use to reconstruct a past experience can be 
influenced by words that prompt recall. 


The Piagetian View 


Piaget (1968) adopted a view contrary to that of Whorf in postu- 
lating the relation between language and thought. Since he was 
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interested in the universal stages of development that occur in all 
children's thoughts, he was not interested in any differences that 
might result from children speaking particular languages. 
Moreover, Piaget opposed the idea that language in general is 
responsible for thought. He pointed out that language is only one 
kind of symbolic function, which also includes the earlier forms of 
symbolic play and symbolic imagery. Language has an enormous 
facilitating effect on the range of symbolic thinking and may be 
necessary for higher levels of logical thinking. However, logical 
operations have deeper roots in actions which become internalized 
as mental operations. The main point that Piaget and his supporters 
were making is that it is impossible for a child to understand ver- 
bal expressions until he has masterd the underlying concepts. 

However, the problem remains to what extent, experts even do 
not completely understand, language itself helps the child to 
Brasp new concepts. Piaget (1968) sums up as follows — "Language 
and thoughts are links in a genetic circle ........... Inthe last analysis, 
both depend on intelligence itself, which antedates language and is 
independent of it' (P. 76). 


Genetic Roots of Thought and Speech 


In his book ‘Thought and Language’, Vygotsky (1962) states that 
thought and language start out as separate and independent 
activities. In very young children, as in animals, thought goes on 
without language; as for example, in a few months old child's efforts 
to solve problems like reaching things, opening doors and so on. 
Equally, the child's first babblings are speech without thought, 
aimed at fulfilling social aims such as attracting attention and 
pleasing adults. At the age of two years, the separate curves of pre- 
linguistic thought and preintellectual language *meet and join to 
initiate a new kind of behaviour’. Thus, thought becomes verbal and 
speech rational. 

Till age seven, language performs both the internal functiori of 
monitoring and directing thought and the external function of 
communicating the results of thinking to other people. This results 
in what Piaget (1968) had termed egocentric speech: the child talks 
aloud his internal plans and actions, making no distinction between 
this speech for himself and social speech to others. Afterseven years 
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of age, the child learns to restrict his overt use of language to those 
occasions when he wants to communicate socially, the thought func- 
tion of language becoming internalized as internal speech. 

Inner speech cannot be equated with social speech, nor does it 
represent the whole of inner thought, which may sometimes be 
completely non-verbal. Vygotsky (1962) ends up with a scheme 
which reflects the overlapping complexities of mental processes: 


(i) non-verbal thought; 
(ii) inner speech and social speech, which although not identi- 
cal, involve merging of thought and language; and finally, 
(iii) non-intellectual speech or speech without thought. 


However, it is not necessary that one has to go through all the 
stages from non-verbal thought to overt speech, for otherwise one 
would not experience the uncomfortable feeling of speaking before 
one thinks — nor the frustration of thoughts disappearing before one 
can find the right words to express them. Vygotsky also makes an 
interesting observation with regard to the conditions necessary for 
people to communicate. Sometimes the most formal and correct 
speech may fail to be understood if the thoughts of the two 
protagonists have stayed too far apart; on other occasions, shared 
awareness of a common emotion between two people causes overt 
speech to take on the characteristicof inner but nevertheless be well 
understood by both. 


A Comparison of Theories 


Each theory puts a slightly different emphasis on the interrelation 
between language and thought. Whorf's theory is concerned with 
how language affects thinking, taking the extreme view that thought 
is dependent on and determined by language. While in one sense 
what we see may be the result of universal perceptual processes, 
there is a convincing argument that many of society's distinctions 
are transmitted to new generations by the concepts enshrined in 
particular languages. But thought can sometimes *break out' of the 
Whorfian position, which implies that it has dynamics of its own. 
Whorf's position then is that the language used for the second 
function of social communication dominates the internal function of 
thought. Piaget was also primarily concerned with the first function 
of how language is used in thought. Language is a tool that facili- 
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tates but is not sufficient to bring about the stages of cognitive 
development. Since these stages are universal, there is no question 
of differing influences from particular languages. 

Vygotsky was concerned with the problem of the interaction of 
the internal and external functions of language. His concern with 
the internalization of egocentric speech implies that thought is 
derived from language and that this process becomes the medium of 
the child's socialization. Vygotsky's theory forces us to consider 
at least four fundamental issues: 


1. How does language facilitate our thinking processes? 

2. How does social language constrain and limit internal menial 
activity? 

3. How are we able to translate the results of our thinking 
processes into a form that can be understood by others? 

4. How are we able to decode other people's language to arrive 
at the thoughts they are trying to express? 


The last two *translation' aspects of communication are the 
central concern of the theory of linguistics developed by Noam 
Chomsky. Chomsky was interested in the external communication 
function of language and the exploration for the fact that, given the 
existence of thoughts or meanings, language speakers are able to 
use their language to express and understand each other's mean- 
ings. Whatever else can be said about a language, a central mystery 
is how we can interpret the sounds coming out of people's mouths as 
expressing the full range of meanings and ideas of which human 
beings are capable. Although for each person the linguistic miracle 
is confined to his own language, and perhaps to one or two others, 
Chomsky attempted to discover the universal features underlying 
the communicative power of human language in general. 

, At the end of the 19th century, a classification of signs from the 
viewpoint of the relation sign-significate was attempted. Language 
is a tool which derives its significance from the functions it fulfils in 
the triangle transmitter-receiver-topic of conversation. The linguis- 
ticsign hasa so-called symptom function for the transmitter, a signal 
function with respect to the receiver and a symbol function with 
respect to the conversational topic (the significate). 

The dawn of the 20th century witnessed psycholinguistic work in 
the behaviouristic tradition concerned mainly with the learning of 
word meanings. Classical conditioning, mediation and instrumental 
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conditioning models (Skinner, 1957) were used to explain language 
acquisition. With the advent of sophisticated and advanced 
technology, telephone communications developed. Initially, this 
development was unrelated to Psychology and linguistics. 
Gradually, the technical question of how to use the communication 
channels as efficiently as possible while preserving sufficient speech 
intelligibility took precedence over other forms of research. Results 
suggested that speech is not a very economical code but one which 
stands up excellently against all sorts of disturbances, because the 
information is distributed over the entire signal. The growth of 
mathematical communication theory made it possible to calculate 
accurately the various sources of redundancy in speech. For this 
purpose researchers determined the relative frequencies of speech 
sounds, syllables, words and word frequencies and their influence 
upon speech-intelligibility. For instance, in a study designed to 
assess the effects of variation in vocabulary size upon the intelli- 
gibility of speech, it was found that the larger the vocabulary (2-1000 
words), the worse the intelligibility. (Miller et al., 1951). 

In a study of the effect of different verbal contexts on recall, 
Sharma and Chadha (1981) used materials with different degrees of 
organization and lengths in Hindi and English. Immediate recall 
was scored for successive, equal time intervals. For materials 
involving high degree of organization a greater Percentage was 
recalled during the earlier intervals. Recall was asymptotically low 
for both languages during the later periods. 

Numerous other studies designed to investigate the effects of 
degree of organization and length of passage in different languages 
(e.g. English, Hindi and French) on immediate recall have revealed 
that recall increases as the degree of organization and length of 
passage increases (Miller and Selfridge, 1950; Sharma and Sen, 
1977; Taylor and Morey, 1960). 

Aborn and Rubenstein (1952) applied the concept of information 
to the problem of learning as measured by immediate recall. A 
vocabulary of 16 readily pronounceable nonsense syllables was 
employed by them to evolve passages with different bits of informa- 
tion. They found that the amount of information contained in the 
material was constant in the less organized passages. However, the 
amount of information contained in the material recalled was 
reduced in the more highly organized passages where the average 
rate of information fell below a critical value. This was corroborated 
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by the work of Miller and Selfridge (1950). Sharma and Sen (1977) 
and others that raising the order of approximation affected the 
percentage of recalled material only upto a certain degree of 
organization. 

In asubsequent study Rubenstein and Aborn (1954) studied the 
effect of degree of organization and length of study period on 
immediate recall. They found that for shorter study periods there 
did not exist any dependence of the relationship between degree of 
organization and amount of information recalled on length of study 
period. Performance in patterns of lower organization, however, 
tended to improve disproportionately to performance in patterns of 
higher organization in the longest study period (10-15 mts). 
Furthermore, they found that the amount of information recalled 
per unit of study time decreases as the length of study time 
increases. An information account of immediate recall has been 
reviewed by Posner (1963). 

The experimental approach adopted by Sharma and Chadha 
(1981) differed from that employed by Ruestein and Aborn (1954) 
in two ways: (1) Passages with different statistical approximations 
to Hindi and English were employed as opposed to readily 
pronounceable nonsense syllables used by Rubenstein and Aborn 
(1954). (2) Whereas Rubenstein and Aborn (1954) introduced the 
factor at the learning stage (study period) and Sharma and Chadha 
(1981) sought to score immediate recall during successive time 
intervals of 15 seconds each. 

The results of the study can be depicted graphically as in Figure 1. 

It is evident from the figure that most of the material is 
recalled during earlier intervals. After about one minute the recall 
in subsequent time intervals is asymptotically low for both lan- 
guages. Also, recall is higher for more organized material during the 
first three or four time intervals of 15 seconds each. This suggests 
that the effect of immediate recall could be attributed to the first few 
seconds, say upto one minute. Beyond this time period, recall is 
more or less independent of degree of organization. (This finding 
appears to possess some bearing upon the result of Rubenstein and 
Aborn (1954) that the relationship between degree of organization 
and amount of information recalled depends on length of study 
period only for longer and not for shorter study periods.) 

It may be feasible to explain better recall of few intervals 
on the basis of facilitation. In the organized material the relation- 
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ships among various elements are so clearly defined that the recall 
of one element facilitates the recall of the others. In less organized 
material, on the other hand, no such facilitation takes place. 

Another possible explanation for the results could be in terms of 
complexity the subject may automatically get embedded in. During 
initial intervals the subject has only to recall the passage read. 
During later periods the subject might be involved in a different 
strategy — probably the subject now compares the word to be first 
recalled with those already recalled with the result that recall goes 
down. 

In the 1950s, transformational linguistics profoundly influenced 
the courses of psycholinguistic development. This research took the 
following directions: 


(i) Explicit study of the psychological validity of linguistic notions 
such as ‘transformations’, ‘constituent’, ‘deep structure’, etc. 
(ii) New attention to the sentence as object of psychological 
laboratory research (Chomsky, 1968). 
(iii) Empahsis on the biological-genetic basis of human language 
use. 
(iv) The replacement of a behaviouristic conceptual framework by 
a mentalistic one. 
(v) Renewed integration between linguistics and psychology, 
especially the emphasis on linguistic intuition as a source of 
information about the human language capacity. 


Since the late fifties, the area of ‘artificial intelligence’ as a part 
of computer science has developed strongly. A body of 
programming principles and techniques has grown which increas- 
ingly enables the computer to behave intelligently -solve problems, 
prove mathematical theorems, make decisions etc. Artificial 


languir behaviour has progressed in three significant directions, 
namely: 


(i) Parsing: This process involves discovering sentence structures, 
mostly syntax and their semantic content. 

(ii) Semantic or Conceptual Representation: This is concerned 
with coding the meaning of sentences and texts in such a way 
that the computer is able to handle this knowledge in an 
intelligent fashion such as answering questions, deriving 
conclusions and executing directions. 
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(iii) Sentence Production: This is the process of the conception of 
semantic content and its expression in an intelligible utterance. 


In conclusion, it would appear that in the past and the present, 
diverse scientific approaches have been used to study human 
language behaviour. And the study of language will always remain 
important because it has the most important tool of communication 
and plays a significant role in thought processes. 


Learner Training — What, Why and How? 


Richard Rossner 


What is Learner Training? 


‘Learner training’ is the term which has become current in 
European English language teaching (ELT) for activities, tasks and 
indeed, curriculum components aimed at raising learners' aware- 
ness of the way in which learning takes place, and of central aspects 
of language and communication. The term certainly leaves some- 
thing to be desired, given its connotations of behaviour modifica- 
tion and drilling, which in the majority of cases are probably not part 
of the process. Nevertheless, for the sake of convenience this is the 
general portmanteau phrase that I shall use throughout this article. 

At the heart of teachers’ thinking about ‘learner training’ is a 
desire to orientate learners to the task of language learning and to 
encourage them to take a lively interest in the means the teacher 
uses to stimulate and facilitate learning. Needless to say, however, 
the growth in interest in learner training recently has meant that 
there are wide discrepancies in the interpretation of the term and 
the ways in which learner training is actually realised in classrooms. 
A look at recent literature on this and related topics illustrates this 
diversity. 

Of the two central thrusts of learner training — language aware- 
ness and learning awareness - the first to emerge concretely in 
language learning at the pre-tertiary level was language awareness. 
From 1980 onwards, stimulated no doubt in part by the findings of 
the Bullock Report (1975), English as mother tongue (EMT) 
teaching in Britain has had available to it resources which aim to 
offer stimulus materials and concrete activities for promoting an 
awareness of how language and communication in general work, 
how the distinguishable elements of the communicative event 
interact, and how the forms and functions of language interrelate. 
Secondary textbooks such as Healy (1981), Strange (1982), 
Fitzgerald (1982), Benson and Greaves (1984) all cover a wide 
variety of issues surrounding language use in an accessible way and 
aim to promote an awareness among secondary school pupils of the 
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richness and diversity of language varieties and communication 
resources. With the appearance of the Hawkins (1983) Awareness 
of Language Series, language awareness was given a more 
comprehensive rationale and coverage, and Donmall (1985) aimed 
to further promote language awareness in foreign language as well 
as EMT classrooms. There seemed for a time to be an opportunity 
for foreign language teaching in Britain to find a sense of direction 
and channel for links with other subjects (notably English, but also 
history and geography) which it had signally lacked. Even if 
ingrained British apathy had relegated foreign language learning to 
the fringes of secondary and tertiary education, there could be no 
quibbling about the importance in the modern world of an 
understanding of how communication works both locally and inter- 
nationally, and of how politicians, the ‘authorities’, commercial 
companies and the media exploit the communicative means at their 
disposal. Moreover, the multicultural nature of British society and 
the increasing global mobility of both people and ideas meant that 
urgent attention needed to be paid to barriers and prejudices 
surrounding differences of accent, dialect and, ultimately, culture. 
What better means existed of moving towards an open and 
informed language education than the promotion of awareness 
simultaneously through the mother tongue and through at least one 
foreign language and through contrast and comparisons between 
the languages and the cultures underlying them. The promise 
surrounding such an agenda has, alas, yet to be realised. However, 
there is strong evidence that both EMT and foreign language 
learning in schools has become less hidebound and more openly 
relevant to everyday needs, 

The other strand — awareness of the process of learning and of 
the means available to promote it - has been a more nebulous strand 
in classroom education. Toney's comprehensive survey (1981) of 
‘guides for language learners’ covers titles dating back twenty five 
years, and indeed 19th century works such as Prendergast’s Mastery 
of Language had a similar aim. But these books are aimed at the 
educated adult learner striving to improve by their own efforts. 
Though sections in Hawkins (ed), Fitzgerald and other language 
awareness books deal with ways in which the mother tongue is 
learned, classroom activities|aimed to orientate learners to the pro- 
cess they are participating in and the resources available feature 
only in later articles and books such as Wenden (1986), Nolasco and 
Arthur (1987) and Ellis and Sinclair (1988). 
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In fact, learner training is nothing new. In many senses, all 
teachers, including teachers of language, do it anyway and have 
always done it as part of the normal process that the trained teacher 
goes through when introducing learners to new materials, activities 
and language points. In some senses, part of any teacher's work is to 
'sell' particular learning objectives, classroom activities and 
stimulus materials (and perhaps facilities, such as the language 
laboratory or the computer network), and to ensure that learners 
are not overwhelmed or confused by the teaching they are given. 
The initial orientation phase takes things slowly, offers clear 
examples and allows space for queries before intensive and more 
independent work begins. The notion ‘learner training’, however, 
can serve to put questions before practising teachers about the 
extent to which this important element of language (and other) 
teaching should be consciously planned and executed, how it should 
be staged and what resources might be necessary to teachers and 
institutions wishing to plan learner training into the curriculum. 

On the other hand, all learners are ‘programed’ to learn, so 
‘training’ is in theory unnecessary. And it could be argued that 
raising awareness might interfere with 'natural' processes by 
making people too self conscious about what they are doing. As 
with other ‘new’ preoccupations in language learning (such as 
negotiation of syllabuses), there is a danger that the urge to take 
account of it may be translated into classroom procedures that give 
rise to more problems than they solve, and more dogma than can be 
conveniently disposed of. 


The Aims of Learner Training 


The primary aim of learner training is to reduce the importance of 
the various barriers to learning which can impede progress. Among 
these are the following: 


insufficient understanding of how second language learning 
relates to other kinds of learning; 

suspicion of anything other than traditional ‘lockstep’, 
teacher-centred teaching methods; 

previous learning experiences, attitudes to language and 
learning, and preferences, 

inappropriate and fixed views of the teacher's role; 
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low conscious awareness of what language is and can do, and 
how it fits into the wider arena of communication; 

negative reactions to learning materials; 

lack of ability to organise oneself or one’s out-of-class study; 
fear of ‘new’ resources and technical aids. 


Through learner training, teachers can attempt to overcome 
barriers such as these and to maximise the learner's opennes to 
learning in the manner selected and the prevailing circumstances. 

In educational terms, the so-called learner-training side of 
foreign language-teaching and learning may be as important as — 
and in some cases more important than — the language development 
side of things. There may be no other means available in the 
curriculum of ensuring that learners gain an understanding of how 
things are learned and how language and communication works. 
Indeed, modern preoccupations in secondary education as 
demonstrated by, for example, the ‘interpretive task statements’ 
and ‘statement of schools aims’ exemplified in Paisey (1981:24-25) 
argue for getting those in educational administration to accept that 
the awareness raising and skills training side of foreign language 
learning are more crucial than is normally acknowledged. 

Some learner training is purely facilitative, i.e. in the form of tips 
and ‘orientation’, because it is a means to an end such as getting 
learners to use a dictionary well. On other occasions learner training 
is developmental (e.g. when communicative awareness is being 
explored). In this case, it may be harder to see the immediate 
benefits of it for the current course, but its aims may be very signi- 
ficant in terms of the overall curriculum, and the learners’ 
understanding of why mother tongue training and foreign language 
learning are a useful part of education. 


Specific Areas that have been Focused 
on in Learner Training 


The heading ‘learner training’ is a broad one. In recent practice, all 
the following areas have been focused on. However, it is probably 
true to say that no school curriculum and no published materials 


attempt to cover them all systematically (but see Ellis and Sinclair 
for a wide-ranging attempt). 


a. the nature of learning, cognition and memory; language 
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learning versus other kinds of learning; the 'good' 
language learner; different learning styles etc. 

b. the nature of communication and language; how grammar, 
spelling, pronunciation etc. work; the way language sys- 
tems combine in making and interpreting meaning; fluency 
versus accuracy etc. 

c. relaxation exercises, training the memory, using the full 
capacity of the brain; reducing anxiety, self-management. 

d. getting used to specific techniques and exercise types; 
learning how to use new equipment or facilities. 

e. analysing one's own needs; setting individual goals; 
monitoring one's progress. 


Further heading for learner training and language awareness are 
offered in appendices to this paper. 


Ways in which Learner Training is Carried Out 


Insights into the 'methodology' of learner training are best gained 
from a look at the books and articles referred to above. Techniques 
include the following: 


€ comparison (in discussion) of different learner statements 
about how they learn or practice languages (e.g. *which do 
you identify with?") 

e statements about learning, language, attitudes to language, 
the teacher's role, the importance of error etc., to be 
agreed or disagreed within individual work and then in 
small group discussion. 

© passages to be read (or taped talks and conversations to be 
listened to) with specific questions or a notemaking task in 
mind. 

e individual exercises on the classification, matching, 
comparison etc. of words and sentences; these may concern 
grammatical, stylistic, discourse and other categories and 
concepts. 

e guided tasks for completion using a dictionary, a self-access 
room or library, a menu of computer programs, à new 
textbook or grammar etc., (usually with a 'suggested 
answers' sheet). 
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* recording on tables and charts one's own progress and 
problems, and one's own objectives. 

* experiencing warm-up activities, memory games, language 
learning activities, record-keeping tasks etc. for later 
comparison and discussion. 


Of course, the number of possibilities open to the teacher 
embarking on a learner-training component is limited only by the 
teacher's own imagination, experience and resources, and by what 
is custom and practice in the particular educational setting. 

Important consideration for teachers who decide they wish to be 
'systematic' about learner training include: 


What kind of learner training (if any) is suitable for the lear- 
ners in question, given their age and background? 

Should the learner training component be compressed into a 
beginning-of-course module, or should it be distributed over 
the course? 

Should it be ‘assessed’? 

How should a record be kept of the issues and areas that have 
been covered? 

Should learner training be done through the mother tongue, 
through the target language, or through a mixture ofthe two? 
How many and which of the ‘normal’ language learning 
activities contribute to learner training anyway? 


Much of learner training is a question of procedure. For exam- 
ple, does the teacher refer back to more general points under the 
headings of a learner awareness and language awareness program- 
me when introducing new language learning aims and focuses? In 
other words, does he or she take opportunities to make explicit the 


broader aims and implications of language learning, or are learners 
left to infer these? 


Conclusion 


The rationale for learner training seems clear, perhaps deceptively 
clear. First, learners do not necessarily come to the classroom with 
a ‘readiness’ to learn (and sometimes not even with a willingness). 
By this I mean that, while in some senses it is impossible for humans 
not to learn, barriers caused by our previous experience of learning, 
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our problem in dealing with things that are unfamiliar, or various 
affective factors may get in the way. Learner training, properly 
managed, can help overcome them. This is especially important 
because, in formal settings in particular, time is limited and effi- 
ciency in learning is important. Learner training may help increase 
efficiency by orientating learners towards the resources to be used 
and activities to be engaged in. Quite aside from these considera- 
tions, there is the crucial role played by communication skills in 
most areas of modern life and work, which gives a new importance 
to language learning in the curriculum. Learner training can help 
not only to bring home how important skills are but also to clarify 
what is meant by ‘communication’ and ‘skills’. Ongoing attention to 
communicative and language awareness, whether through the 
mother tongue or the target language, can help the learner to navi- 
gate in the deep waters of language learning. It can also help the 
learner to make better sense of the relationship between the mother 
tongue, unfamiliar varieties of it, and other languages (such as the 
language being focused on in the course). This aspect of language 
teaching should, of course, add a whole dimension to the teacher's 
work and promote a new awareness among language teachers of 
their role and responsibilities — assuming the resources and training 
opportunities to support such a role are provided. 

Questions remain, however, The first that enthusiasts for learner 
training need to ask themselves is whether learner training is not just 
another excuse for manipulating the learner — for making him or her 
fit into set, teacher-derived approaches to the task of learning. 
Would it perhaps not be better to allow learners to 'do things their 
own way?’ It may be, but the ‘self access’ mode of learning, in which 
learners are expected to identify their own objectives and then 
select their own activities and material from a bank of resources, is 
perhaps the mode that most requires orientation for successful use. 
Nevertheless, there is no question that successful classroom 
language-learning has taken place under widely differing 
circumstances without any prior or ongoing formalised learner- 
training. Moreover, no ‘proof’ exists that it will improve efficiency 
or effectiveness. Neither have we explored fully the possible 
advantages of giving learners the freedom to use the resources of the 
classroom (including the teacher) in ways that they individually or 
collectively prefer. Another tricky question is whether a learner 
training component could actually hinder learning. Might the added 
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awareness of the nature of language, of styles of learning and so on 
cause unnecessary doubt and insecurity? Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, will learners be interested in what we call ‘learner training’, 
or will it just make them impatient to get on with the job of learning 
the language? We need to be aware that not all learners will react to 
learner training and increased awareness in the same way, and if we 
decide to carry out learner training, we must build in safeguards 
against this type of consequence. Then there is the matter of learner 
background. Is learner training yet another instance ofthe Western, 
and especially Anglo-saxon, preoccupation with independence, 
self-reliance and the cult of the individual in education? Could it 
actually undermine the secutiry of teachers working outside 
Western systems by running counter to learners' previous and 
concurrent educational experience and national policy and tradi- 
tion? The fact is that learner training, like any innovation, needs 
handling with care and sensitivity. If the concept is to mean anything 
in a new environment, the means of translating it into classroom 
practice will need developing locally by teachers who have a clear 
idea of what role it might serve in their learners’ language 
development. 

In this paper I have outlined what I see as the main aims and 
concerns of learner training, as well as some of the topics that have 
been addressed and activities that have been used, My purpose in 
doing this has been to provide an Opportunity for readers to 
consider whether this comparatively new area in foreign language 
teaching may be of relevance to their work. My purpose was 
certainly not to persuade the reader that learner training is of itself 
somehow a ‘good thing’ or a necessary addition to their teaching 
programme, I do, however, recommend that we consider carefully 
the work being done by people in this field, not just in language 
teaching but in other areas of education, and attempt to evaluate its 
relevance to our own language teaching. If we feel it may assist our 
learners, we should at least adapt and try out some of the activities 
Suggested, and then exchange experiences and opinions by what- 
ever means possible. Development and change is inevitable in the 
work of all teachers, but it is our responsibility to ensure that change 
is undertaken in a carefully planned way on an experimental basis, 
and that the effects of it are evaluated properly. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Some Headings for Language Awareness 


What is ‘language’, ‘a language’, ‘communication’ etc.? 

The factors in the communicative event: variability according to 
audience, context, channel, message, etc. 

Differences between language ‘form’ and language ‘use’, and the 
relation between them: different ways of performing the same 
communicative function, and the factors influencing choice. 

The various language systems: grammar, phonology, orthography, 
body language, etc. 

The size and scope of native speaker and non-native speaker 
vocabulary repertoire. 

What is implied by ‘knowing’ a word:- form; meaning; collocation; 
use (style, connotation, register). 

Differences between the grammars of different languages. 

The usefulness of grammatical knowledge/understanding; 
grammatical choices. 

Varieties of spoken English as a world language. 

Interference and language transfer — pronunciation, grammar, 
cognates. 

Differences between spoken, and written English: formality, well- 
formedness, explicitness, repetition, rephrasing, etc. 

Notions of coherence, linking, organisation and structure in 
discourse. 

Features of spoken English: sound, stress (word and sentence), 
intonation, rhythm. 

Multicultural issues: different approaches to formality, politeness, 
paralinguistics, etc. 

The politics of language: gender, authority, etc. 

Notions of ‘accent’, ‘dialect’, ‘slang’, ‘jargon’, etc. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Some Headings for Learning/Teaching Awareness 


Identifying one's beliefs about learning in general and language 
learning in particular. 
The role of the teacher in the foreign language classroom. 


The importance of ‘barriers’ such as tension, tiredness, boredom, 
etc. 


Differing needs — assessing one’s own needs as a learner. 
What good language learners do. 


Different approaches to learning: attitude to errors and accuracy, 
memory dependence, differing attitudes to planning. 


Different cognitive styles (e.g. ways of solving problems). 

How memory works. 

Differing attitudes to grammar, vocabulary, etc. 

Learning in class versus learning by self-access. 

Differences between language learning and other kinds of learning. 
Confidence building and risk-taking. 


APPENDIX 3 


Some Headings for Skills Training 


Tips/strategies for learning grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, 
etc. 


Record keeping: organising the way we take notes on language 
points. 

Attitudes to listening/viewing - value of prediction, using clues, etc. 
Note-taking techniques: lists, mind-maps and abbreviations. 
Significance of layout, type, handwriting. 

Attitudes to reading: gist versus detail; reading strategies. 
Relating visuals to written or spoken text. 
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Improving speed of reading — eyespan, self-checking, etc. 
Writing: the notion of planning, drafting, editing and redrafting. 
Self assessment: testing yourself on vocabulary, grammar, 
communicative range in different situations, etc. 

Assessing and dealing with your own errors. 

Assessing your own reading, listening, speaking, writing. 

Setting short term individual aims and reviewing. 

Organising time. 


APPENDIX 4 
Other Headings: Orientation to Technique, Resource etc. 


Using the language laboratory or study centre. 
Using libraries and library catalogues. 
Getting used to: 
oral/choral repetition, hand signals (e.g., for error correction), 


correction symbols on written work; instructions, group work, 
pair-work (cf. Nolasco & Arthur); communication activities, 


role-plays, simulations; giving ‘teal’ opinions, ‘conversation’ in 
English; co-operative versus competitive work, continuous 
assessment; working with video (e.g., not as TV) etc. 
Using a new course book, dictionaries, lexicons, grammar books. 
Using phonetic script, sound charts, etc. 
Doing project or assignment work in groups. 
Using the video camera, tape recorder, overhead projector, etc. 
Giving presentations, conducting interviews, etc. 
Using computers, computer-assisted language learning programs, 
word-processing, etc. 
Doing any kind of exercise unfamiliar to the learner, e.g., jigsaw 
reading. 
Important Note: These lists are not offered as complete and 
comprehensive taxonomies. Readers are strongly recommended to 
add headings that may have been omitted and to adapt others. 


Attitudes to English in India: 
a Case for Reconceptualisation 


R.V. Vanikar and Geeta Achar 


Ongoing research on attitudes to TL/TLC confirms its significance 
as a factor in second language acquisition (Gardner and Lambert 
1972, Taggart 1975, Giles and St. Clair 1979, Schumann 1986). 
Though a great deal of work has been accomplished in one setting 
(Lambert 1963, Gardner and Lambert 1972, Gardner and Smythe 
1981), problems of relevance arise on transferability of design to 
another setting. Owing to the disparate nature of TL/TLC in 
different settings, findings from replication studies have proved less 
generalisable. 

The Gardner and Lambert (1972) research on motivation of 
learners in relation to learning outcomes provided the framework 
for exploration of social/psychological variables in Lz acquisition. 
(Brown 1973, Chastain 1975, Schumann 1975). The study was first 

. undertaken in the cosmopolitan French-English bilingual setting of 
Montreal, later extended to research on language groups in the 
USA, in particular. French-American groups in Maine and 
Louisiana, and to the Phillipines. Gardner and Lambert's study 
(1972) based on the theory of integrative-instrumental motivation 
supported the view that integrative orientation correlated with 
second language acquisition. However studies replicated in the 
Phillipines and India (Lukmani 1972) indicated that successful 
learning was associated with instrumental orientation. Findings 
varied probably on account of the differing role of TL, and particu- 
larly in view of the international status of English in Southeast Asia. 

There appears a lack of consistency even in studies located 
within India based on the notion of instrumental-integrative moti- 
vation. While Lukmani's (1972) study on college students in 
Maharashtra confirms instrumental orientation to be higher, 
Phadni's (1986) findings on attitudes to English as a second 
language in Gujarat show that integrative orientation rates as 
significantly as instrumental. Phadnis suggests that the instrumental 
- integrative dichotomy lacks relevance as the frame of reference 
regarding TL/TLC has yet to be defined. Work on reformulation of 
TL/TLC in India cannot be undertaken in isolation; it involves 
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(1) decision-making at various levels from policy planning at the 
Centre to Board of Studies at the university (2) descriptions of users 
and use (3) attitudinal surveys. Is the TL/TLC in existence or is it 
being developed through a process of negotiation and control is a 
question likely to emerge from research on English in India. 

Reference to current research in the field of attitudes of 
language groups indicates a growing awareness of social factors and 
a casual relationship between the social context and second lan- 
guage learning (Gardner 1979, Schumann 1986, Ganguly 1985, La 
Page and Tabouret-Keller 1982, Milroy 1982). Distinction between 
additive-subtractive language learning situations (Gardner 1979) 
represents a move to associate motivational orientations with social 
milieu and thus widen the scope of investigations across settings. 
These distinctions based on status of language groups and role of 
first/second language may provide a viable approach to the study of 
TL in India. However generalizability of cross cultural studies based 
on social attitudes and second language learning depends on clarifi- 
cation of certain context-specific issues. For a comprehensive 
description of TL in India, the terms subtractive-additive assume 
relevance only after the parameters of the TL have been drawn, the 
community that forms the reference group identified and values 
assigned to the TL gauged. A more consistent profile of attitudes is 
likely to emerge from closer investigation of the sociocultural 
factors that govern language groups in a variety of EFL/ESL set- 
tings. 

Models that have referred to the social context within the 
framework of second language acquisition include Gardner 1975, 
Naiman et al, 1976 and Schumann 1978. The categories specified by 
Gardner are: group specific attitudes, course related characteris- 
tics, motivational indices and generalised attitudes. However, the 
model does not account for conditions that ‘precede’ the learner's 
approach to second language learning, that are ‘engendered’ by 
classroom experiences, and that ‘result’ from the learning 
experience (Stern 1983). Further, one may question the underlying 
assumption: casual factors need to focus on the degree of related- 
ness and interdependence between attitudes and motivation rather 
than regard them as synonymous (Lambert and Gardner 1972) or 
separate (Gardner 1975). Naiman et al (1978) present a model of the 
second language learner and second language learning that includes 
six components: context, learner, L; teaching, environment, learn- 
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ing and outcome. Though the model provides a comprehensive view 
of types of interaction in relation to outcome, the categories of 
context and environment do not form 'the subject of detailed and 
separate inquiry’ or ‘second language’. It is likely that elaboration of 
the categories, context and environment would involve specification 
of Ls; distinction between ‘foreign language’ and ‘second language" 
would have different implications. By regarding L» as equivalent, 
Naiman et al restrict differences in conditions of learning between 
Anglophones studying French in an Anglophone School and 
immigrants studying English in Anglophone Canada merely to oppor- 
tunities for Lz use and contact. Applicability of the model remains 
limited unless intra/international status of Lz and social prestige of 
TLC are considered. More than the conditions of learning, the 
status of French and the status of the French speaking community 
for the Anglophone in Canada may differ significantly from the 
status of English and that of the Anglophone community for the 
immigrant. Further, the model does not call for a description of the 
variety of L as native speaker/other/indigenous. The Anglophone's 
study of French may be affected by the variety in use. As the term 
ESL now serves a dual purpose in its reference to English as LWC 
in Southeast Asia and English as TL for immigrants in Britain, 
USA, any viable model of second language learning would require 
greater clarification of the role of L. 

Schumann’s Acculteration Model (1978) assumes wider signifi- 
cance by focusing on the processes by which the individual’s 
perception of TL is influenced by the group, and in turn how that 
group is viewed by others. The main feature of Schumann's 
taxonomy of factors influencing second language acquisition (1986) 
is the prominance given to social factors which include: dominance, 
non-dominance, subordination, assimilation, acculteration, preser- 
vation, enclosure, cohesiveness, size, congruance, attitude, 
intended length of residence in TL area. The theme of dominance/ 
non-dominance of language groups appears at the centre of current 
research. Milroy (1982) suggests that the persistence of stigmatised 
patterns of language use in hierarchically structured societies is a 
sensitive index of social integration. Labov in a review in Hudson 
(1980) concludes from his work on black and white speech 
communities in USA that two kinds of prestige may be associated 
with language: status-oriented and identity-oriented. Hewitt (1982) 
in a study of creole use among black and white friends claims that 
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the use of creole is the strongest marker of black youth culture and 
its use by whites is a potentially sensitive practice. At the inter- 
group level creole use by whites is taken as assertion of superiority 
and appropriation of one of the sources of power; in the privacy of 
close friendship it is engaged in as a badge of closeness. It would be 
plausible to argue that the economic, political, social and cultural 
dominance of English speaking Indians and intergroup encounters 
are likely to affect attitudes to English in India. Yet to undertake 
research in India based on the Acculteration Model would be to 
disregard inherent discrepancies in English as TL and the NSS 
community as TLC. 

A major deterrent in defining an appropriate model of TL is the 
official policy on English in India which wavers between relegation 
as colonial heritage and adoption as link language. The contradic- 
tion is a result of a failure to dissociate the role of English as an 
international language from its NS cultural loading. Though in 
historical terms the controversy has lost its relevance, the backwash 
remains as reflected in a letter to the Editor, Indian Express, 
September 12, 1987: 


If we consider English not to be foreign, the same principles 
can be applied to the English rule also. If that is our thinking, our 
forefathers must have done a great mistake by brandishing the 


English as foreigners and fighting to drive them away from this 
land.' 


The problem has arisen mainly on account of responses to 
English that range from reverence to indifference to animosity. 
Such diverse reactions have led to either blind allegiance to the NS 
model or rejection of English. A more functional approach would 
be to develop a normative model for pedagogic/other purposes and 
simultaneously to promote translation of Indian literatures and 
creative writing in English. As work continues on developing an 
international model (Smith et al, 1983), the international model is 
likely to be based on the notion of multiplicity with regard to NS 
(British/American/Canadian) and regional varieties (Punjabi/ 
Tamil/Bengali etc.). So far decisions regarding the TL model 
appear to have ignored these possibilities (Syllabus Reforms 1977). 
As English proved useful in tackling controversies related to linguis- 
tic pluralism, problems of superimposition of NS culture on NNS 
community seemed minimal. Political support of English as a 
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national language has been guided by the ruling party's perception 
of proximity to TL/TLC. Inadequate funding has vitiated the 
problem further; paucity of training facilities/materials for training/ 
materials for teaching are inevitable outcomes. 

Though English has been widely used as the medium of instruc- 
tion through various stages of the educational process, questions 
related to specification of model/uses/purposes continue to be 
evaded. Srivastava and Gupta (1984) in their study of media of 
instruction in higher education in India report that English 
continues to be functionally a very potent language. The authors 
conclude from an extensive survey of recommendations of commit- 
tees constituted for the purpose of language planning that ‘the 
system of higher education is plagued with many internal contradic- 
tions’ one of them advocating changeover from English to Indian 
languages as medium of instruction while at the same time the gap 
is widening between the educated elite who owe allegiance to 
English and the common man whose access remains restricted. A 
possible reason for this is that though the English speaking Indians 
form a negligible minority, English is a language most widely in use. 
Parasher (1979) in a study of language attitudes of educated Indian 
bilinguals, found that English was preferred to regional languages as 
the language of higher education. Vanikar et al. , (1985) report from a 
study of sources of English available to college students that the 
majority expressed a need to improve their English, that an over- 
whelming number of vernacular students expressed a desire to 
associate themselves with those from whom they could learn English, 
and that they believed that the study of English leads to popularity. 

Duplicity in attitudes to English is inherent in the recommenda- 
tions of the working group set up by the UGC in 1978 in proposing 
on the one hand English as medium of instruction and on the other 
that the education system ‘turn out a student who was effectively 
bilingual i.e. proficient in the regional language and the link 
language English/Hindi’. According to Srivastava and Gupta 
policies governing language instruction in India have tended to 
impose a mono-medial structure on a society that has been multilin- 
gual for several millenia and has survived by relegation of social roles 
to different languages. Language planning during the phase of post- 
Independence has been somewhat diverted from the issue of 
socioeconomic change to the cause of regional identity. The quest 
for ethnicity has been adequately politicised to appear in conflict 
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with national identity. The result is counter productive. Though 
English has been assigned the status of an official language, most 
government documents are in regional languages. This hampers 
access to documents for officials from other states and particularly 
in view of the policy of interstate transfer of government personnel. 
This contradiction surfaces at yet another level in the demand for 
admission to English medium schools and the condemnation of 
elitism of English speaking Indians. Preoccupation with the ‘to be, 
or not to be' of English has kept us away from more pragmatic 
concerns regarding model/s and purposes. 

Questions related to what constitutes the TL community in India 
have rarely been raised. In an ESL setting, composition of TLC is 
inherently complex as criteria for inclusion are negotiable. In 
general terms the community of English speaking Indians appears 
amorphous and heterogenous (Kachru 1984). Unlike other speech 
communities that are formed on the basis of regional/religious 
factors, the English speaking Indians are a fraternity by virtue of 
their allegiance to English. What constitutes this allegiance? Is it 
sought by extent of education in English? Can it be assumed by 
seeking exposure to English? Can it be acquired by socialising with 
users of English? Is it determined by the number of options availa- 
ble or the kinds of options exercised? Difficulties in identifying this 
speech community arise from the fact that ‘there is not a single 
major Indian language whose speakers do not employ at least three 
contact languages and not a single speech community which has less 
than three distinct codes in its verbal repertoire' (Srivastava 1977). 
Theoretical constructs for identifying the TLC will have to include 
within its terms of reference contextual factors, kinds of language 
choice and processes underlying selection. 

As descriptions of bilingualism tend to be fragmentary, identifi- 
cation of TLC appears illusive. Kachru's distinction between 
unrestricted and restricted bilingualism based on specification of 
purposes for use of Lz may prove a useful starting point. The cline 
of bilingualism has special relevance for research on TLC, The three 
measuring points along the cline are zero, central and ambilingual; 
however ambilingualism is regarded as ‘a rare, if not possible 
phenomenon’ and therefore not included. According to Kachru 
(1983) Indians who have some knowledge of written/spoken 
English are ranked just above the zero point as minimal bilinguals, 
while those who have competence in one or more registers of Indian 
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English are placed around and above the central point. Distribution 
along the cline being based on competence, it appears to be 
governed by the notion of product rather than process. As Educated 
Indian English forms the norm, the cline would be useful in placing 
a cross-section of Indians along zero to central point on the basis of 
education. Being competence based, boundaries are demarcated on 
performance. However the cline would have limited relevance for it 
would not account for the social processes by which the TLC is 
comprised; it fails to account for the gap that separates those at zero 
point from those at the central. Besides it does not specify the 
sources available to those at zero point and means of access to 
normative standards . 

A viable alternative to the cline is a projection of bilinguals along 
concentric circles moving in from the outer periphery towards the 
circle at the centre (refer to diagram). The main feature of this 
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model for mapping TLC would be that it is open-ended, as the 
concentric lines represent continued inward mobility. The mode of 
movement being centripetal, it is suggested that a group of 
bilinguals at any given point of time would negotiate for inclusion 
within the group closer to the core. The model presents mobility as 
a group process, the mode of access to the core. Entry to TLC may 
be sought not merely by education and qualification but by social 
recognition and control. Inclusion within the core community is by 
a series of processes, social acts. The concentric circles are wider at 
the periphery and narrow towards the centre to represent the 
process of exclusion-inclusion. Some factors that are likely to 
influence the process are: degree of access (e.g. urban/rural distinc- 
tion); extent of exposure; parent's education in English; parental 
support; membership in a professional group and its social prestige; 
education in English; choice of English as surrogate L4 in place of 
mother tongue/regional language/official language. The model 
proposses that these factors provide for greater mobility than 
factors such as educational qualifications or economic status. 

The main aim of the model is to focus on the socio-cultural forces 
that influence the use of English in India. Alongwith the promotion 
of distance education in rural sectors, bilingualism has inadvertently 
spread. Large sections of the population use English words with 
varying frequency in L;/regional language/Hindi. For the speech 
community that falls along the periphery, the role of TLC is 
assumed by the group that falls within the adjacent inner concentric 
rather than those at the core. Degree of mobility for the group out- 
side would be determined by the pressures excercised by the group 
within. The sphere of control is wider as the pressures include 
economic, political, social and cultural, Merger with the inner 
group would be by seeking opportunities for exposure to an English 
speaking environment and interaction with English speaking 
Indians. Media, particularly television being bilingual provides 
considerable exposure to many with minimal discourse. 

From a sociocultural perspective, the speech community at the 
core appears less amorphous. The TLC at the centre comprises 
those English speaking Indians who though not ambilinguals, 
presume English to be their L;. A significant factor to determine 
how this group is constituted is likely to be attitudes. In view of the 
differential performance standards of Indian English, language 
choice as criteria appears more pragmatic than competence. The 
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processes that underline selection of language use among members 
of this group are likely to reflect a common identity. The speech 
community at the centre as represented in the model almost closes 
in on communication with those along the outer periphery to 
symbolise the social/psychological distance. Inclusion at the centre 
involves near loss of contact with the larger community. 

The model implies that the TLC has an identity not undiscerni- 
ble. A consistent profile is likely to emerge from research on the use 
of English in terms of patterns of intra/intergroup interaction with 
reference to frequency, extent, conditions of language choice. 
Some tentative hypothesis to initiate investigation are that: 


* extent of use English is likely to correlate with types of code 
switching behaviour. 

€ extent of use of English in academic/professional settings is 
likely to correlate with degree of socialisation. 

© extent of use of English in social settings may not correlate 
with extent of use in professional/academic settings. 


These hypotheses are based on the assumption that the use of 
English is a social act for purposes of maintenance and control. 

The apparent facelessness of the TLC remains a matter of 
conjecture. It could be an outcome of superimposition of an alien 
culture, as members of the TLC, by assuming English as surrogate 
L, show allegiance to a culture other than their own. The lack of cre- 
dibility of the TLC is derived from the inertia to develop procedures 
for standardization. As a result the model in practice has been 
described as ‘bookish’ for its use of lexical items/idiomatic phrases/ 
grammatical constructions *that have either been dropped or are 
less frequent in Modern English' (Kachru 1983). Any attempt to 
cope with the distance between NS model/s and perceived NS 
model/s needs to be pursued beyond phonemics and aspects of 
speech. The controversy between national language and ethnicity 
has been further aggravated by failure on the part of users of 
perceived NS model/s to facilitate the process of acculteration. ` 
Pidgeonization an integral part of indigenisation appears to have 
moved at a fuster pace than acculteration. The search for a model of 
English to reflect Indian experiences has been restricted to the field 
of creative writing and not pursued in professional spheres. The tash 
of discerning culture deviation from linguistic constraint, recognis- 
ing cultural nuances would be facilitated if regarded as a shared 
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responsibility. Feeble attempts at incorporating Indianisms are 
likely to lead to further degeneration. The kind of change called for 
is one that aims at acceptance of the English language as the 
language of intergroup communication and as a mode for reflecting 
the culture of India. Monitoring and developing criteria for intelligi- 
bility follows as a logical outcome. Decisions regarding tolerance of 
regional variations is a matter of negotiation. The processes 
underlying these decisions are likely to evolve through phases of 
acculteration (Vanikar 85). Acculteration in the ESL context calls 
for a redefinition of TLC; it also involves the dynamics of intra/ 
inter-group communication. Credibility of TLC would depend on 
extent of contact and degree of control. 

The focus on social factors that shape attitudes may provide new 
direction for research on English in India. Earlier work (Lukmani 
1972, Pramanik 1981, Khanna and Agnihotri 1982) has tended to 
gloss over issues related to NS/perceived NS/NNS as TL/TLC. 
Shaw's study (1983) reveals that the NS model is upheld by many 
users of English. Unless there is consolidated effort to confront the 
gap between notion and practice, there is possibility of the circle 
attenuating at the centre and closing in on the core community. 


Part Four 


Teaching and Teacher 
Preparation 


The Poetry Lesson: Understanding and Enjoying 
Hilda D. Spear 


Most writers I know experience mixed emotions when they hear 
that their work has been placed on a school or university literature 
syllabus. Inevitably, I suppose, they feel a little flattered, materially 
they expect to benefit but there is almost invariably a slight feeling 
of dismay: are they to be killed stone-dead by the pedantic demands 
of ‘education’, by detailed analysis and annotation, by dreary essays 
and by the fears which accompany examination questions? It is 
difficult to reassure them, yet Shakespeare is alive and kicking, 
though physically dead for over 350 years and despite being placed 
on practically every English literature syllabus that has ever been 
devised; Jane Austen is still read avidly, though a 'set author' dear 
to the hearts of Examining Boards; the slaughtered poets of the 
First World War continue to cry out in classrooms all over the 
English-speaking world. 

It might well be argued that becoming part of a syllabus not only 
represents a kind of fame but may also, in times of economic 
difficulties, be a life-raft whicli saves rather than kills; publishers are 
well aware of the market a syllabus represents and the favoured 
authors remain in print long after their ‘un-studied’ brothers and 
sisters have faded into oblivion. 

I suppose, however, that we can all remember books from our 
school and university days which were destroyed by the overkill of 
zealous teachers discussing every word, finding a symbol lurking 
behind every simple metaphor, irony in every breath of praise or 
blame. Equally, I hope that we can all remember books that 
suddenly came to life, authors who began to communicate, as 
barriers to our understanding were broken down. The problem for 
us as teachers is to steer a course that helps our students to pass their 
examinations but at the same time keeps their love of literature 
alive. This dual activity is, I believe, the basic task of every teachér; 
if we fail in either part of it, we fail in our job as teachers. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the dead hand of the examination 
syllabus bears down upon us all. We must learn to live with it, try to 
prune it to our needs, perhaps attempt, over the years, to improve 
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it but, above all, we must show our students how to cope with it 
without losing their enthusiasm. That means we must never lose our 
own enthusiasm; a bored teacher is boring and boredom destroys 
the pleasures to be found in books. 

Literature is fun! Literature is exciting! Literature is emotionally 
and intellectually satisfying! Literature is life-enhancing! Literature 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever! It tells us about ourselves and 
the world we live in; it widens our horizons; it stimulates our imagi- 
nations. Our task as teachers is not merely to help our students to 
understand books but to help them to love books, to instil in them 
such zeal that they want to go on reading, not for examination 
purposes but for the sheer unadulterated joy of it all. At the same 
time, however, we shall in this way help our students to educate 
themselves and to absorb education in the most pleasurable way by 
their own efforts. Books are surely to be enjoyed and the joys of 
reading are of many kinds. First, however, is the need for under- 
standing, at least on some level, and this is where the teacher comes in. 

The problems of understanding are, of course, much greater 
when the literature is not in the students’ own first language and par- 
ticularly when it is placed in an alien environment or culture. Thus, 
the Indian teacher has extra hurdles to overcome in dealing with 
literature in English that we of the West may not fully appreciate. I 
am aware, too, of the heavy burden of numbers in Indian schools 
and colleges and have written elsewhere about this and have tried to 
make suggestions to combat some of the problems. However, what 
I am quite sure of is that if we want to engage our students’ interest 
we must avoid telling them everything; rather we must (whatever 
the numbers) ask them questions, expect them to find out for 
themselves. If they are never challenged in this way they will lack self- 
confidgnce and they will rely on other people’s opinions, not daring 
to trust their own. 

The simplest problem is perhaps the matter of language — the 
actual translation of one word into another —and even this is fraught 
with difficulties, for the poetic use of a word may sort ill with its 
dictionary counterpart. What does literal translation make, for 
instance, of Dylan Thomas's ‘Fern Hill’? 


1. See Hilda D. Spear, ‘Teaching the Set Book: Widening Horizons’, Focus on 
English 2.3 (July 1986) [publication of British Council Division of British 
Deputy High Commission, Madras]. 
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Now as I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle starry, 
Time let me hail and climb 
Golden in the heydays of his eyes, 
And honoured among wagons I was prince of the apple towns 
And once below a time I lordly had the trees and leaves 
Trail with daisies and barley 
Down the rivers of the windfall light. 


And as I was green and carefree, famous among the barns 
About the happy yard and singing as the farm was home, 
In the sun that is young once only, 
Time let me play and be 
Golden in the mercy of his means, 
And green and golden I was huntsman and herdsman, the calves 
Sang to my horn, the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold, 
And the sabbath rang slowly 
In the pebbles of the holy streams. 


All the sun long it was running, it was lovely, the hay 
Fields high as the house, the tunes from the chimneys, was air 
And playing, lovely and watery 
And fire green as grass, 
And nightly under the simple stars 
As I rode to sleep the owls were bearing the farm away, 
All the moon long I heard, blessed among stables, the nightjars 
Flying with the ricks, and the horses 
Flashing into the dark. 


And then to awake, and the farm, like a wanderer white 
With the dew, come back, the cock on his shoulder; it was all 
Shining, it was Adam and maiden, 
The sky gathered again 
And the sun grew round that very day. 
So it must have been after the birth of the simple light 
In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses walking warm 
Out of the whinnying green stable 
On to the fields of praise. 
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And honoured among foxes and pheasants by the gay house 
Under the new made clouds and happy as the heart was long, 
In the sun born over and over, 
Iran my heedless ways, 
My wishes raced through the house high hay 
And nothing I cared, at my sky blue trades, that time allows 
In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs 
Before the children green and golden 
Follow him out of grace, 


Nothing I cared, in the lamb white days, that time would take me 
Up in the swallow thronged loft by the shadow of my hand, 
In the moon that is always rising, 
Nor that riding to sleep 
I should hear his fly with the high fields 
And wake to the farm forever fled from the childless land, 
Oh as I was young and easy in the mercy of his means, 
Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea?. 


The first stanza will suffice to indicate the pitfalls to be encoun- 
tered in the purely literal apprpoach. A dictionary will hardly help 
with the meaning of the adjectival ‘lilting’ applied to a house, or 
‘windfall’ applied to light, or the play on words that changes the 
time-honoured fairy-tale opening of *once upon a time' to Thomas's 
curiously ambigous ‘once below a time’. Yet, the colourful language 
is not really difficult, taken in its context, and the poem conveys 
something of its meaning and tone on a first reading. 

T.S. Eliot once wrote that 'genuine poetry can communicate 
before it is understood’, Is this a lesson that perhaps we ourselves 
need to learn -not that literal understanding is unimportant but that 
It is not necessarily the first step in appreciating a poet's work? 
There may be many ways in which a poem can communicate; what 
is vital is that it can communicate, at least on some level, 
immediately, so that the reader ~ the student? — wants to read it 
again, wants to read other poems by the same poet, wants simply to 
read other poems. Metrical composition has a special appeal, 


2. The author is grateful to the Estate of Dylan Thomas and to J.M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., Publishers, for permission to reproduce ‘Fern Hill’. 
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lacking in all but the most poetic of prose; it is compact and has an 
immediacy and an emotional content which prose can only equal in 
many times its length. By the same token its complexity is so much 
greater. f 

How then do we begin to teach a poem which is so difficult in 
detail as ‘Fern Hill’, so straightforward, evocative and exhilarating 
in its overall conception? How do we teach it so that we enhance, 
not diminish, our students’ pleasure in it? : 

Some years ago I was teaching, not in a University English 
Department, butin a Postgraduate Education Department, helping 
to train would-be teachers of English. I was lucky and so, I suppose 
were the students, for our staff-student ratio was very favourable, 
almost unbelievable now that universities in Britain have suffered 
the cuts and shortages of the 1980s. Each year I had a group of about 
eight students, to whom I taught ‘Methods’. They already had 
degrees in English; someone else taught them Psychology and 
History of Education and the other subjects they had to study for 
their teaching Diploma; I was supposed to teach them to teach. 
Generally the group of students became very closely-integrated, 
getting to know each other well as the year progressed. On our 
weekly visits to schools they watched each other teach and after- 
wards they praised, criticised, made suggestions; and at times we 
experimented. 

One of our experiments was with this very poem that I have 
discussed above, Dylan Thomas's ‘Fern Hill’. Diane, a girl in our 
group, had been asked to teach two or three of Thomas's poems 
from an anthology of modern poetry which was a set text for her 
class of sixteen-year-olds. She had chosen to start with ‘Fern Hill 
and had asked me for advice. Several of the other students thought 
that they too could teach this poem to their classes, so we decided to 
spend a morning investigating various ways in which it could be 
taught. 


Teaching ‘Fern Hill’ 


The Step by Step Method 


A brave volunteer (let us call him John) suggested that he would try 
out a word by word analysis, not on a class of young people, but on 
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his fellow-students in the group. We accepted his offer and he was 
allowed forty niinutes. 

He began by reading the poem through aloud: good, because the 
students hear and perhaps think about the poem as a whole before 
it is broken down. Unfortunately, John stumbled over the metre: 
bad! Lesson 1: If you intend to read a poem aloud to a class, read it 
aloud to yourself first; most poems gain from being read aloud but 
they must be read well. To proceed ... 

John's commentary went something like this: ‘The poem begins 
in colloquial fashion with the word ‘Now’; the poet is looking back 
to his childhood, so it is in the Past Tense; he was young and easy, 
that is carefree, playing in the orchard and around the house which 
was ‘lilting’ - full of song, I suppose. Yes, he had a happy home-life; 
he was lucky to live on a farm and to be able to help his father with 
the animals and to enjoy the pleasures of the countryside.’ Lesson 2: 
Get your facts right; if you are not sure of the facts, say so. The house 
of the poem was a real one but it was not the poet’s home; it was his 
grandfather’s farm. The poem does not clarify this point; only a 
knowledge of Thomas's life can do that. 

At this point, John, remembering some of the things he had 
been told about teaching, realised he was talking too much and 
asked ‘What figure of speech is represented by the second half of 
line 2?’ Good! he is getting the class involved. We dutifully replied 
that it is a simile. Then Oliver asked suddenly, ‘But what does it 
mean? How can you be happy as the grass 1s green?" ‘It’s an idiom,’ 
replied John and went on quickly to discuss the Starry night and the 
use of the poetic word ‘dingle’. ‘The night is starry,’ he said, 
‘because the poet looks at his childhood through rose-coloured 
spectacles’. Diane laughed. Lesson 3: Avoid using unsuitable 
metaphorical language to make your point. Covered in confusion 
John went on, ‘I mean he looks back to childhood and sees every- 
thing as bright and good. It never rained; the days were sunny and 
the nights cloudless; it wasn’t like that, of course, but he remembers 
only the good things; the bad have faded from his memory.’ 

John looked down at his book and then asked suddenly, ‘What 
do you think is meant by ‘Time let me hail’? We remained silent and 
john remained silent too. The truth was he had not thought of the 
answer and he had hoped that one of us would supply him with it. 
Lesson 4: If you don’t know the answer, don’t ask the question; 
probably no one else knows the answer either. He should have said 
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that he wasn't quite sure of the meaning and had we any sugges- 
tions. We finally came up with the idea that, because the boy was the 
grandson of the farmer himself he was allowed to call to (hail) the 
men driving the hay wagons and they would lift him up on top of the 
hay, so that he felt like a prince or a lord, looking down on all 
around him. ‘Hi!’ said someone, ‘this isn't word for word analysis; 
you're discussing the meaning of several lines together. Anyway, 
you've been talking about the poem for nearly twenty minutes and 
you haven't reached the end of the first stanza yet. In addition, I 
don't think I’ve grasped the meaning of the stanza as a whole, 
though you've explained some of its details." 

We decided to break for coffee and everyone agreed that John's 
method was not very successful because he had somehow allowed us 
to lose sight of the poem itself and we had got ourselves bogged 
down in detail. We were no longer interested in the poem but only 
in his effortsto teach it. Our verdict was that a class would have been 
bored and that it wouldn't have learned much about the poem 
because in the forty-minute lesson John would not have advanced 
beyond the end of the second stanza, or perhaps, had he gone on to 
discuss the kind of vocabulary employed, figures of speech such as 
alliteration, metre, verse form and so on, he would still have been 
talking about the first stanza. We felt too that his class would not 
have been interestd enough to go on studying the poem on their 
own, let alone reading and enjoying the other poems by Thomas in 
their anthology. It was all a little unfair on John; he had tried out a 
completely impromptu lesson and it had not come off. But we often 
learn from our failures and he willingly acknowledged that he had 
been unsuccessful. 

Our experimenting up to this point had been rather negative, 
since we had considered how not to teach the poem but we had not 
made any practical suggestions as to how it could be taught. There 
are various approaches that can be made to this, or indeed to any, 
poem and the aim, it seems to me, should always be to interest the 
student, to help him to enjoy the poem, to make him want to go on 
reading poetry. After John had tried out the ‘literal’ method, we 
considered what other methods could be used. I should like to out- 
line the suggestions that resulted from our discussions and, as I 
proceed, to add a few comments about teaching a poem such as 
*Fern Hill' in India. 
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Teaching ‘Fern Hill’ 


The Sociological Method 


One possibility is the biographical-cum-sociological approach and 
this is, I believe, particularly useful to students who do not live in 
Britain, since it helps to clarify much that may be obscure. We are, 
I suspect, inclined to underestimate the Barriers to understanding 
which differences in geography, climatic conditions, religion, 
culture and so on, erect. The events of the poem take place on a 
farm in South Wales; do the students know where Walesis? Do they 
know that, though English is the official language, many Welsh 
people speak their own language? A comparison may be made with 
the many languages of India. Thomas wrote in English but the par- 
ticular richness and musicality of the language of ‘Fern Hill’ comes 
from its association with the Welsh that the poet heard spoken 
around him. ‘Dylan Thomas’ is a distinctively Welsh name and in 
Britain it would certainly single him out as being a Welshman. 
Perhaps the students can be asked to think of other examples of 
names which indicate not merely nationality but also locality. 

The poem refers to events just after the First World War and in 
the early 1920s when Thomas was a boy (he was born in 1914). Do 
the students know when the First World War was fought? Or what 
social conditions in Britain were like following that war? What 
picture of life at the time is given by Thomas’s poem? It is important 
to realise that he is describing life on a farm and that he is giving a 
child’s-eye view; otherwise the Picture is very misleading; not many 
people alive in Britain during the depression that followed the war 
would recognise Thomas's description as typical. Perhaps some of 
the students have knowledge of life on a farm in India and can make 
comparisons. Thomas emphasises the lushness and richness of 
agricultural life: ‘green... golden... the hay/Fields high as the 
house... house high hay’, the fruit, the birds and animals, all point 
to a materially comfortable life. In Britain itself today this idyllic 
evocation of country life is no longer quite recognisable. Thus, the 
poem encapsulates a particular historical period as well as a 
particular chronological period in the growth of the poet. 

One of the more striking images in the poem is connected with 
the sun — ‘the sun that is young once only’, or again, ‘the sun born 
over and over'; furthermore, the word ‘golden’, repeated several 
times, is both à sun and a harvest image. An Indian poet would be 
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less ready to celebrate the perpetual sun which the boy Thomas 
appears to revel in; as E.M. Foster remarks in A Passage to India: 
‘In Europe life retreats out of the cold ... but here (i.e. in India) the 
retreat is from the source of life, the treacherous sun’ (Chapter 24). 
Indian students, asked to recall their own childhood, may well 
evoke memories of refreshing rains or the time of cold weather and 
Thomas’s delight in the summer heat may appear inexplicable to 
them without some understanding of the vagaries of the British 
weather. The golden ‘house high hay’ needs plenty of our temperate 
sun to make it fit for harvest and what Thomas’s grandfather would 
have feared would have been a summer season of perpetual rain; 
such weather comes often enough but the poet has expunged such 
unpleasant thoughts from his childhood memories. 

‘Fern Hill’ describes life on a ‘mixed farm’ — a farm where 
agriculture and the rearing of animals both take place. The students 
can trace these activities through examining the vocabulary of the 
poem: ‘apple boughs ... grass ... barley ... barns ... herdsman ... 
calves ... hay fields ... ricks ... horses ... cock ... stable ... hay’. 
Perhaps they can be asked to suggest to what extent the inhabitants 
of the farm were self-sufficient — fruit, grain, eggs and other 
commodities were readily available as too, presumably, was horse- 
transport for the horse and cart would have been the commonest 
form of transport at that time. Perhaps, again, the students could be 
asked to make comparisons with Indian farms today. Such compari- 
sons may well take in the bird and animal life described in the poem; 
what birds and animals would an Indian poet introduce? This kind 
of question helps the students not only to understand the literal 
meaning of the poem, but also to grasp its larger meaning. 

One should always save enough time at the end to read the poem 
through again, letting it be seen as a whole once more. By the end 
of the lesson, it is true, the students will not have examined every 
word, every phrase; they will not have stored in their minds critical 
comments that you have made and that they hope to reproduce in an 
examination but they will have thought about the poem in ways 
which will bring it to life; they will have explored the background 
and experienced the joys of a little boy who lived some sivty years 
ago and in a distant northern land. Is not this what poetry is about? 
— the enlarging of our minds, the developing of our sensibilities, the 
strengthening of our imaginations? 
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Teaching ‘Fern Hill’ 


The Creative Method 


If you are lucky enough to have a fairly small class, poems such as 
‘Fern Hill’ can be approached through the students’ own creativity, 
by inviting them to interpret the poem through some other art form 
or to create something out of the material of the poem. One may wish 
to see the poem through drawing or painting; another may interpret 
through drama or prose; yet others may see it as the starting point 
for their own poem, delving into their own past in parallel to the 
ideas evoked by Thomas’s poem, placing the poem in an Indian 
setting or seeing it through Indian eyes. Initial discussion will no 
doubt be necessary to ensure that the class has at least a general 
understanding of the poem but the aim should be to encourage each 
student to examine it and to reproduce in their own way an interpre- 
tation of a part or of the whole. Only after this should they be 
questioned on their version of the work, for by their own creative 
production they should be able to show what the poem means to 
them and how much of it they have understood. 

The problem about dealing with the poem in this way is that, 
unless you have a small class the follow-up is difficult, for you need 
to look at some of the individual work in order to discover to what 
extent the class feels that the interpretation is satisfactory. An 
English painting must reflect the ‘green and golden’ of the poem, 
the blue sky and the ‘house high hay’, or perhaps the farm wagon 
with the boy riding atop.the hay, or the night-jars, or some other 
scene that the poem offers, for every stanza could be a picture in 
itself and its contents should be recognised and appreciated. If the 
descriptions are to be transposed into Indian scenes, you may have 
to discuss the aspects of Indian life which appear to parallel 
Thomas's evocations of Wales. 

Through judicious questioning, through inviting student partici- 
pation if only in a very elementary way, you should expect to 
familiarise them with the poem, so that they absorb its emotional 
content, recognise its tone and, above all enjoy it as a poem, not as 
a classroom chore. 


This method can be particularly successful with younger school 
children whose imaginations are active and lively and who are not 
inhibited by being asked to write or paint or even to create a song if 
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that is how they see Thomas's joyful childhood. Older children and 
university students may well react with embarrassment to such 
requests, though if they are used to participating, rather than 
aquiescing passively, they may find the experience exciting and 
liberating. The interpretation of one art form through another has 
long been recognised as both valuable and creative. 


Teaching *Fern Hill 


The Thematic Method 


Again, I should want to begin by reading the poem through without 
comment. It begins in ecstasy, in the freedom and joy of childhood; 
it ends on a note of warning, a threat of doom, with words of death 
and imprisonment only slightly mitigated by the fact that the 
prisoner sings in his chains. Let the general sense of the poem sink 
in; ask a few questions, make a few comments about the poet's view 
of childhood and of adulthood. I think I should then turn to another 
poem of earlier date, Thomas Gray's ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College’; 


Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade! 
Ah fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As saving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


There is close thematic similarity between this poem and ‘Fern 
Hill', though it was written in 1742, some two hundred years before 
Thomas wrote his poem. The second stanza, quoted above, suggests 
many of the similarities and many of the differences. The students 
will recognise, however, the same romanticising of childhood, the 
same retrospective joy and, as the poem proceeds, the same 
melancholy attitude to adult life: 
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Alas! regardless of their doom 

The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor cares beyond today; 

Yet see how all around 'em wait 
The Ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murtherous band! 

Ah, tell them they are men! 


A little discussion of this poem will help to elucidate the theme 
of Thomas's poem and will also tell the student something of his 
method. Gray’s rather serious rhetoric stands in stark contrast to 
the joyful evocation of Thomas’s happiness and, though it is on the 
same subject the students can hardly fail to observe the difference in 
approach. However large the class, I should try to elicit some 
response by following up the two readings with a féw questions: 
What are the principal differences between the two poems? Clearly 
the happiness and exuberance of ‘Fern Hill’ is not matched in Gray's 
poem; why? The principal difference is, of course, that though 
Thomas in his last two stanzas is aware of adult life, he writes most 
of the poem from the viewpoint of a boy. Gray, on the other hand, 
writes in more melancholy tones from the point of view of maturity. 
The differing tone of the poems is self-evident but placing them side 
by side should help the students to realise that Thomas's subject 
could have been dealt with in a different way. 

Try reading another poem, John Keats’s ‘Ode to Autumn’. This 
can be paralleled with another aspect of ‘Fern Hill’. Both poets 
emphasise the richness of harvest but Keats is concerned only with 
the season of autumn, not with his own memories. It is an imper- 
sonal poem, the personified figure of Autumn lacking the vivacity 
and reality of the boy Thomas. Are the students able to distinguish 
between the tones of the two poems — the sheer ecstasy of Thomas’s 
memories and the drowsy content of Keats’s autumnal evocation? 
Particularly the tone, the rhythm, the metre, the form of the poems 
are highlighted by the comparative method. 

I think I should want to finish by reading another poem by Dylan 
Thomas, *Poem in October'. He wrote this for his own thirtieth 
birthday and itis clear that the past was very much in his mind at the time: 
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My birthday began with the water- 
Birds and the birds of the winged trees flying my name 
Above the farms and the white horses 
And I rose 
In rainy autumn 
And walked abroad in a shower of all my days, 
High tide and the heron dived when I took the road 
Over the border 
And the gates 
Of the town closed as the town awoke. 


The students could be asked to make comparisons with *Fern 
Hill': to check how many words are common to both poems, how 
many ideas are common to both poems, what contrasting ideas or 
word-pictures can be discerned. A useful exercise would be to ask 
them to suggest how they would have known that ‘Poem in October 
was written by the same poet who wrote ‘Fern Hill’, for the intricate 
stanza form, the happy and bustling rhythm, the exciting use of 
vocabulary are as significant in such an investigation as the ideas 
themselves and demand a close, careful and detailed reading if the 
students are to make worthwhile discoveries. The exercise of , 
constantly moving around in a poem is an excellent one, in that, 
with little effort, the ideas, the tone, the vocabulary, the form 
become familiar. Finish off by asking which of the four poems they 
liked best; it is not a question that has any critical value but it often 
makes students cast their minds over the poems judicially. 

After our little group of students had discussed these various 
methods, several of them agreed to try them out in their classrooms 
the following week; it was then that Diane (who, you will 
remember, was the instigator of the exercise) expressed some dis- 
satisfaction. The others, she felt, had more freedom to experiment 
with various methods of teaching ‘Fern Hill’ but she had been asked 
to teach it and her class would be tested on it; even if John's method 
had been boring, perhaps it would achieve more in the end because 
the class could learn by heart what she told them and would get good 
marks in their test. Was there no way of combining interest and 
excitement with a close study of the text of the poem? So, with her 
complaint in mind, we set about devising a method that combined 
the best of several of the methods outlined above and it was this that 


Diane used the following week. 
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Teaching ‘Fern Hill’ 


The Modified Linguistic Method 


First, we insisted, that, as in all the methods we had discussed, 
Diane should read the poem through, giving due weight to the 
metrical joy and excitement. Rule No. 1 must be that the teacher 
always reads the poem aloud to start off with; silent reading by the 
class is unsatisfactory and the study of all shorter poems should 
begin with the teacher reading the poem. Practise reading aloud, 
too; it is not always as easy as you think when you read the poem 
silently to yourself; John certainly agreed that his reading prepara- 
tion had, perforce, been inadequate and he insisted on the value of 
practice. After all our work on this poem, Diane already knew a lot 
about the poet himself and thought that she would like, briefly, to 
tell her class something about his background, about his life, about 
Wales, about the richness of his grandfather's farm. This was to be 
followed by some questions to the class, eliciting some sort of 
response to the general tone of the poem. 

We thought the comparison with Gray’s ‘Ode’ a useful one and 
that a reading of this should follow the general introductory remarks 
in order to lead into a closer study of the text of the poem. The 
difference in tone is obvious but why? An interesting linguistic 
observation to make is that, though Gray is looking back to child- 
hood he writes in the Present Tense and thus carries with him the 
melancholy of his mature observations, whereas Dylan Thomas, 
looking through a child’s eyes, writes in the Past Tense: ‘Now as I 
was young ...’, thus bringing the vivid joys of his childhood to focus 
in the present. The word ‘was’, relegating the events of the poem 
into a simple past, occurs no fewer than thirteen times in the six 
stanzas. Most of the other verbs are in the Past Tense but there are 
three incursions into the Present, the first of these in the second 
stanza: ‘In the sun that is young once only’. The students must be 
encouraged to speculate on the significance of this particular use of 
the Present Tense in a poem that relates the past. It comes early in 
the poem when, apparently, no shadow had crossed the celebration 
of youthful joy. Is the statement itself a shadow? The other two uses 
of the Present Tense occur in the latter part of the poem where the 
poet is considering the regret which accompanies the adult know- 
ledge that the pleasures of childhood can never return and they are 
part of the evocation of that sad nostalgia. 
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In the phrase quoted above, the sun is like the boy: it is (young 
once only'; as we investigate the poem more closely we realise that 
there are all sorts of pointers to the regret of the ending and this one 
is perhaps the most poignant for, like the boy himself, the sun is 
always there, ‘All the sun long it was running, it was lovely ...'. The 
poet's memory is of a seeming eternity of blue skies, shining sun, 
golden light, and nights that flash past whilst the boy dreams of the 
preceding day; yet, the sun of his childhood can never be recovered. 
In the last stanza the sun is completely missing, the vision of ever- 
lasting day changes to night with ‘the moon that is always rising’; 
similarly, the sense of unspoiled simplicity in such words as ‘fire 
green as grass’ turns to a new sense, ‘green’ perhaps suggesting its 
colloquial meaning of ignorance, in the phrase ‘green and dying’, 
and the freedom of childhood is replaced by the captivity of age; 
though the poet continues to ‘sing’, he is in chains. 

The teacher must help the students to move, apparently 
randomly, but with great precision around the poem, proposing 
connections which the students should be expected to follow up; 
from ‘sun’ to ‘golden’ to ‘green’ to ‘fire’ - why fire? — to ‘grass’ to 
‘fields’ and so on. Thomas’s use of figures of speech should be 
explored, his deliberate corruption of well-known idioms: ‘once 
below a time’ or ‘All the sun long’; look at the birth images and the 
death images that impose themselves on the apparently carefree life 
of the boy; look at the punctuation: there are only eight full stops in 
the fifty-four lines of the poem - this gives a sense of breathlessness 
which sorts well with the boy’s unbridled enjoyment of life on the 
farm. Look, too, at the form of the poem; the unusual nine-line 
stanzas are not only metrically exciting but they are also visually 
interesting on the page. They can be compared with Gray's more 
staid stanza form which contributes to the more sober tone of his 
poem. 

The vital factor in this sort of lesson is to guide without 
appearing to regiment; encourage the students themselves to look 
for connections and other points of interest. It is not, of course a 
'step by step' method because its whole purpose is to encourage the 
students to move freely about the poem, sometimes looking at 
words or ideas in the final stanza before they have discussed the 
beginning of the poem. Its intention is to foster the excitement of 
learning, not by rote but by personal investigation and under- 
standing; at least one of its purposes is to give the students 
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confidence in their own judgment, so that they do not lean on the 
teacher, do not feel compelled always to accept an authoritarian 
view, are prepared to question, to suggest, occasionally to insist on 
their own interpretation. Their ability to handle examination 
questions will be much enhanced if they have been expected to 
stand on their own two feet. Furthermore, I believe that they will 
find pleasure in the literature that they read in this way. 

The lesson that Diane gave to her class of sixteen-year-olds was 
based upon the suggestions I have outlined above; I went to watch 
her and was delighted to see that the class certainly enjoyed the 
poem. ‘What else did he write?’ they asked. She promised to look at 
another of his poems the following week. I think she lost an oppor- 
tunity; she should have told them to try to find some others of his 
poems themselves and bring them to the next class. Their imagina- 
tions were working and they were fired with enthusiasm for 
Thomas; they would have enjoyed recommending their own choices 
to the rest of the class. 

As I have tried to suggest, there are many ways of approaching 

the teaching of poetry; most of them involve some degree of ‘practi- 
cal criticism' but this is by no means the only way to grapple with the 
appreciation of poetry and my critical comments above are in no 
«way intended to be exhaustive. I personally believe that it is more 
important for students to enjoy a poem than to understand it; if they 
enjoy it they will want to find out more about it, more about its 
author, more about its background, more about its language, form 
and style; they will want to read other poems, particularly other 
poems by the same poet and in discovering poetry for themselves 
they will begin to understand it better. I do not want to send my 
students out into the world with a detailed knowledge of a few 
poems, a small group of novels, one ortwo plays and a firm determi- 
nation to give up the chore of reading once they have done with 
‘education’. I want them to learn to love literature so that they will 
go on reading and enjoying it for the rest of their lives. This is, 
ultimately, more important than passing examinations, though I 
acknowledge that the goal of examinations is the immediate need 
and is a hurdle that we must help them to overcome. 

Sometimes we need to stop and think, to ask ourselves what we 
are trying to achieve in our teaching. Are we looking for simple 
understanding on a bread and butter level? A deeper understanding 
of language and linguistic skills. of semantics? Or are we using these 
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kinds of understanding as tools to approach literature sensitively, to 
develop our students’ sensibilities so that they begin to appreciate 
and understand the whole history and culture as well as the moral 
and spiritual outlook that produces the poem or the work of art. I 
have no quarrel with the practical critical approach as such but it is 
only a part of a whole and if it kills the students’ enjoyment of 
literature as literature it has been over-taught. 

An important element in the ‘pledsure-principle’ is, I believe,to 
give breadth to the students’ reading, so that they do not feel that 
they are being pushed along the road mapped out by others; allow 
them an element of choice but make sure that it is informed choice. 
A poem such as ‘Fern Hill’ then becomes an example, not a 
compulsory study. 


Teaching Grammar at the School Level 


N. Krishnaswamy 


“The answer to the question ‘Ought we to teach grammar?’ is 
»» 


therefore, psychologically ‘yes’ and linguistically ‘perhaps’. 
— Pit Corder, 1973 


I think it is very difficult to say what the statement means; maybe, it 
was meant to be so. In such contexts there is always the disturbing 
possibility that the words used in the statements may not denote the 
same ideas to different people. The word ‘grammar’ in its long journey 
through history has acquired ballast and barnacles in the form of allied 
forces that now travel along with it as if they were an original part of 
the keel itself. Once upon a time the word grammar was synonymous 
with learning in general and in the Middle Ages, grammar was the 
first subject of the trivium which included logic and rhetoric. Gram- 
- mar for the medieval man meant the study of the Latin language and 
its literature and it had an exemplary role to play as an organized 
body of learning; the role of Latin grammar as a ‘universal 
grammar’ has its beginning in that notion. The seventeenth century 
writers used grammar to ‘correct’ the otherwise barbaric English 
language and as C. Fries points out the ‘grammars’ published in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were intended either for foreig- 
ners who wished to use English or for those who wished to use 
English as a tool in the study of Latin. But the eighteenth century 
grammarians aimed to teach the English people, correct English; 
they set out on the lofty enterprise of ‘purifying’ the English 
language and it was used, for a whole century, as a corrective mea- 
sure. With rapid industrialisation and continuous applications of 
science and technology, life in this century has become more 
complicated as well as utilitarian; the explosion of knowledge and 
the spread of a number of disciplines has made life, very complex to 
make it appear 'disciplineless'. 

In such a setting, we are trying to teach English as a second 
language in India. The teaching of English in India is the world's 
largest ELT operation in a democratic way. Let's look at the 
magnitude of the problem. The student enrolment at the primary 
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level is double the total population of the UK and at the Middle 
school level it is double the population of Australia! Together the 
number of learners to be taught at the Primary and Middle level is 
half the total population of the USA! The students and teachers at 
the Secondary level constitute the total population of Canada!! At 
the college and university level the learners alone constitute double 
the total population of Singapore! The total number of teachers to 
be trained constitutes half the total population of Canada. Such is 
the magnitude of the problem. 

As we all know ‘quality control’ is something that is desired in 
such a state of *population explosion' in the field of education. Most 
teachers try to 'cover' the portion and in trying to cover the portion 
they stand exposed! It is with a sense of shame and urgency that we 
have to act if we, particularly the teachers of English, are not to 
become flagrant anachronisms in the field. 

I pointed out in one of my articles (‘Making Grammar 
Communicative' in Perspectives on English Language Teaching, 
1985) the controversies and confusions in the area of teaching 
grammar. By the teaching of grammar I mean the effective presen- 
tation of language items in some systematic way in meaningful 
contexts. The presentation cannot be effective if the items are not 
systematically related and it will not be meaningful if they are not 
properly contextualized. Only if the second language learner 
perceives the sub-systems as part of asystem, his or her understand- 
ing of the process will be effective, which in turn will enable the 
learner to use the language in whatever areas English is used in 
India. It is worth mentioning here that English in India has its own 
functions and English and other Indian languages are in 
complementary roles and are not in conflict. English in India is a, 
bonzai variety, ‘basic’ in one sense but living unlike ‘Basic English’ 
because English in India has its own roots — historical, literary, and 
cultural at some level, It must be pointed out that English, which is 
not the language of agriculture in India, is the language of agricul- 
tural universities; similarly, English, which is not the language of 
day-to-day business in the market place, is the language of business 
management courses in universities. This very clearly shows that 
English as a ‘window on the world’, as the language of moderniza- 

tion, is necessary for our living in the modern world; at the same 
time, it is not the ‘language of intimacy’ in India, and English cannot 
and should not develop at the expense of Indian languages. We 
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must learn to look at the place of English in Indian in its proper 
perspective and not be carried away by false notions of patriotism 
and linguistic loyalties. We must learn to strike a balance and 
continue to teach English as a second language without losing our 
roots. This can be done only if we understand clearly the role of 
English in India and evolve suitable methods for teaching English in 
contexts in which it is used in India. Imported methodologies can be 
useful as experiments in a controlled set up but for the vast majority 
of teachers and learners the approach, the method and the 
techniques are to be realistic and practicable in the Indian context. 


Some Suggestions 


The suggestions that are given below, based on wide professional 
experience in India, are addressed to the classroom teacher of 
grammar and to those likely to influence their beliefs and practices. 
My approach in the area of teaching grammar expresses, I believe, 
a distinctive point of view about the teaching of grammar at the 
school level. Based on these suggestions, any institution can think of 
an 'idea bank' so that teachers and teacher-trainers can contribute 
their ideas and in about two or three years all those ideas can be put 
together and made available to teachers. Any teacher can draw 
ideas on grammar teaching from the bank. 

As a sort of initial contribution to the bank, two areas are taken 
up: the teaching of Articles and the teaching of Reported Speech. 
The teaching of Articles is something that must be done every day 
as part of any lesson; Reported Speech represents the meeting 
ground between rhetoric and grammar, semantics and structure, 
and discourse and sentence. Almost any aspect of grammar can be 
taught within the framework of Reported Speech. That is why these 
two categories are included in any syllabus at any level. 


Section 1 
THE TEACHING OF ARTICLES 


There are interesting ways of teaching the articles. A table like the 
one given below, which combines the teaching of articles with the 
expansion of vocabulary and the genreal knowledge of the students, 
can be used effectively: 
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Table 1 
Can you say who these famous people were? 


Write sentences from the table. 
Example: Amundsen was a Norwegian explorer. 


composer 
explorer 
industrialist 
painter 


scientist 

writer 
Activity: 
Some students may be asked to ask questions so that others can 
answer. The pattern may be: Who is/was — 7? 


1.2 Some interesting stories can be used for teaching ‘a’, ‘an’ and 
ki ahe 

Once there was —— — — — mouse.. — ^. mouse was 
always in anxiety because like other mice it was afraid of 
cat. A magician took pityon________ mouse and turnedit into 
cat. Now cat was afraid of dogs. So, 
— — — magician turned catinto 
dog. Then _________ dog began to fear tigers. Now 
magician turned dog into ______ tiger. 

tigerbegantofear — ^ ^ hunters. 

Then —— — .  — magician said, ‘Be — ^ ^ 1 mouse 
again. You are no better than mouse at heart.’ 

The anaphoric use of ‘the’ can be effectively taught with the help 
of such teaching-cum-exercise material. 


1.3 One can think of several experiments in which the articles are 
used. 

Experiment: Push (metal rod) through (cork) and then put two 
pins into (cork). Take two more corks and push (nails) into them. ` 
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Put (pins) on two glasses and more (cork) to (right place) so that it 
balances. Then you need (candle) and (matches). Stand (candle) on 
(saucer) under one side of (rod) and light it. (Heat) that comes from 
(candle) will make (metal) expand. The extra length will make (rod) 
fall. (Experiment) shows that (heat) makes (metal) expand. 

This one involves the use of a/an, the, some, or none of them. 


1.4 Headlines from a daily can be used for teaching a/an, the, etc. 
Students can be asked to expand them into full sentences. Look at 
the following headlines from a newspaper; 


(a) Blast in Assam Town 
(b) Police attacked 


The complete sentences would be: 


(a) There was a blast in an Assam town. 
(b) The police were attacked. 


Students can be asked why newspaper headlines appear shortened. 
Is it because of economy of space/words/message? Why are words 
like articles/propositions/helping verbs etc., omitted? Newspapérs 
highlight the most important facts and the *small words' can be 
predicted. They can be asked to expand some of them daily: 


(a) Door always open to talks with Akalis. 
(b) Tanker fire toll rises to thirty-two. 

(c) Bomb scare delays train. 

(d) Indian ship sinks off Abu Dhabi. 


Similarly, telegrams can be used for expansion: 


(a) Call executive committee emergency meeting. 
Chief will address members. 
(b) arrange big hall — inform early date. 


1.5 A shopping list can be made. 


Mother: We have run out of rice, flour, butter and some other 
things. 

Father : I'll make a list. Let me get a piece of paper and pencil ... 
Now, you want ... ten kilos of rice, half a kilo of butter, a 
tin of coconut oil, ten kilos of flour and some tea. 

Mother: Have you money to buy all this? 
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Father : I think I have. For Naveen's birthday we must give him a 
“present. Why not buy a camera this time. 


1.6 Pairs of sentences like the following can be used: 


I. a) _________ is costlier than wheat. 
b) Last month we bought 
(Use of ‘rice’ or ‘a bag of rice’) 
Il. a) —________ is a popular drink in South India. 
b) —________ costs seventy-five paise. 
(Use ‘coffee’ or ‘a cup of coffee’). 


HI. a) Sound travels more slowly than 
b) It's dark in here. Switch on 
(Use ‘light’ or ‘a light’). 
IV. a) Come and join us. We are going to have s 
b) Many people in the worla are starving. We must send them 


(Use ‘food’ or ‘a meal). 


Section 2 


THE TEACHING OF REPORTED SPEECH 


2.1 An imaginative teacher can make use of the context of 
imagination as a part of the context of situation. Children at the 
school level are more imaginative than most adults. 

The following poem can be used for teaching Reported Speech. 


Tat tat tat 
Rata tat tat 


(in some classes even the poem can be built up with the class 
contributing quite a bit. For example the teacher asks the class: Can 
any one guess what it is about? Clue: one of the words in the two 
lines indicates one of the characters of persons in the drama. The 
class responds. Then the teacher says: When somebody knocks at 
the door, what do we say?) 


Tat a tat tat 
Rat a tat tat 
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Who's that? 
Grandma's pussy cat. 


(Do you think this cat is a female cat or a male cat? Vocabulary 
building is attempted incidentally. The distinction between a pussy 
cat and a tom cat is also taught). 


What do you want? 

A pint of milk. 
Where's your money? 
In my pocket. 

Where is your pocket? 
I forgot it. 

Oh! you silly pussy cat! 


This poem can also be used for teaching speech and group 
practice in speech. The class can be divided into groups - the cat 
group and the rat group — and they can have a lot of practice in 
conversation. Once it is done, the teacher starts the reporting with 
questions like ‘What did the rat ask?’, ‘What did the cat say?’ and 
builds a table. 


(the cat) 


here her pocket was 


- ii a 


itwas the grand- 
mother's pussy cat 
she wanteda pint 

of milk 


it was in her pocket 
she had 
forgotten it 


(to the rat) 


EIE wasa 
EE pussy cat 
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The table is built up on the blackboard with the help of the class. 
Then the teacher asks the class about the differences in punctuation, 
word order and such explanations are built up with the help of the 
class. The teacher builds up other explanations like when ‘that’ is 
used, when ‘asked’ is used, when ‘told’ is used, etc. 

After this, the class is asked to write the matter on the 
blackboard in the form of a story; that will make the reporting 
natural and that is also in the form of guided composition. 

The teacher can even prepare the class orally. Once upon a time 
there was rat; it was living ina small hole .............. ee 


2.2 Weekly predictions in the newspapers and periodicals can be 
used for teaching Reported Speech. 

Look at the prediction for the week: Usefully stimulating and 
invigorating factors over the next seven weeks. You should enjoy an 
increased vitality and enthusiam; have a bolder and more adventu- 
rous outlook. There'll be a tendency for you to take initiatives, to 
take a lead in current activities. Don't be surprised to find yourself 
leading an unusually busy and active life. 

If necessary, a passage like this can even be simplified depending 
on the level of the class; or it can also be used to teach some new 
words. It can be used for reporting by asking questions like "What 
does the prediction say?/What does the horoscope say? 

Last week it was different. The prediction was: Enjoy yourself — 
but in moderation. There is a possibility of your suffering a 
hangover. Your interests will flourish and there is a possibility of 
pleasing events which relate to overseas travel interests or connec- 
tions. Not so favourable a week for domestic and family affairs. 

What did the horoscope for last week say? 
Each student can be asked to do this for his/her own zodiac sign. 


2.3 A mock interview in the higher classes can be very useful. 
How old are you? Are you married? 
Where did you go to school? 
Can you type? 
Do you have your own transport? 
Have you had a job before? 
How long have you been working in your present job? 
Why have you applied for this job? 
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Are you willing to work on Saturdays? 

What do you do in your spare time? 

What are your interests? : 
Ask a student to report it to his father or uncle. That can be written 
on the blackboard. $ 


2.4 The teacher can list certain points with the help of the class and 
initiate a debate. For example, 


Television 

For Against 
‘stimulates discussion kills conversation 
brings the world into cuts you off from the 
your room real world 
keeps you wellinformed makes you uncritical 
isa good baby-sitter . makes children passive 
keeps family together ruins family life 


Then it is reported. Some people say T.V. stimulates discussion; 
others say it kills conversation. 


2.5 Instructions like the following can be used: 
How to lose weight. Six golden rules 

1. Make a diet plan. 

Weigh yourself every day. 

Don't eat between meals. 

Eat slowly. 

Drink coffee and tea without sugar. 

. Don't fast; just eat less. 

What do the golden rules tell you to do? 

Rule 1 tells you to make a diet plan. 


9 ROM 


2.6 Star Warnings 

What the stars advise you to do or warn you not to do. 
1. Beextra careful when you travel. 

2. Don't make too many promises. 

3. Becareful with your money. 

4. Don't make any promise on Wednesday. 

5. Refuse all unexpected invitations. 

You are advised to be extra careful. 
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2.7 Gopiinterviewed a politician. Here is the interview notes. 

l. started his carreer as an ordinary cycle shop owner 10 years ago. 
2. became a member of the municipal council in 1979; 

3. opened a toddy shop in 1980. 

4. joined the party in 1981 


What questions did Gopi ask the politician? 
He asked him when he started his career. 


There are numerous interesting and challenging contexts that 
might be used for engaging students in reporting; a telephone 
conversation, interviewing some students about their problems, 
interview someone who won a lot of money in a lottery, making 
enquiries at a post-office or bank about how to openan account, etc 
— all these can be reported. 

Simple drawings, objects, dialogues, newspaper items, stories, 
poems, in short, any one of the communicative tasks can be used to 
teach a set of related language items in quesiton; if the topicselected 
is unified in theme and related to students’ interests, they will learn 
how to use the language ‘correctly’, which actually means appro- 
priately. Grammar explanations are given like we gloss the difficult 
words. So long as we don’t over-do anything, everything is 
acceptable. This has been my experience in life. 

There is no doubt that the teaching of grammar is an extremely 
interesting and challenging task. 

It is said that theology is an attempt to explain a subject by those 
who do not understand it; the intent is not to tell the truth but to 
satisfy the questioner. Most ELT theoreticians are doing just this. 
As teachers we should do something for the students, 


Teaching of English Pronunciation in India — 
The Criterion of Acceptability 


J. Sethi 


In teaching the pronunciation of English to non-native speakers, the 
criterion of intelligibility is considered the most important (Bansal 
1969, Nihalani et al, 1979). While the importance of this criterion 
cannot be minimised, the present writer contends that we have 
unwittingly ignored another important criterion -- the criterion of 
acceptability. It is to this latter criterion that the present article is 
devoted. : : 

One possible reason for overlooking the criterion of accepta- 
bility may be a tacit assumption that what is intelligible is also 
acceptable. This article will show clearly that this is not necessarily 
true. After demonstrating this, the article will attempt to define 
what is acceptable and what is not. From there, it will proceed to list 
the deviations (chiefly from RP) that are acceptable (in India), and 
those that are not. It will then conclude by suggesting priorities in 
the teaching of English pronunciation on short courses (as distin- 
guished from longer courses in phonetics and spoken English). 

To start, then, it is possible to illustrate that much of what is 
easily intelligible may not be readily acceptable. We know, for 
example, that the use of [ph] for the English /f/ does not cause any 
loss of intelligibility anywhere in India*. The forms [phzn], [phe:l], 
and [phail], for instance, are readily understood as fan, fail, and file 
respectively. And this happens not only in the regions where such 
substitution is very common, but also where it is not. No one in 
India misinterprets them as pan, pail, and pile, for instance. And yet 
(here lies the rub) they are not regarded as acceptable -- not even by 
those, very often, who themselves make this *mistake'. Somewhat 
different is the case of the use of [s] for the English /// and [3] (or 


* In the phonetic script used in this article, the notation / / has been used to enclose 
only the RP phonemes and the RP pronunciation of English words. Elsewhere, the 
notation | ] has been used instead. Further. to avoid unnecessary distraction, 
only the letter r has been used throughout to represent various allophones of the 
phoneme /r/. 
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[dz]) for the English /z/. Here the substitution can lead to confusion 
because important phonemic distinctions can thereby get lost. 
Nevertheless, in a good many words of English this does not hap- 
pen. It does not happen, for instance, when Shakespeare, nation, 
and crash are pronounced with a [s] instead of / // and zero, physics, 
and his are pronounced with a [3] instead of /z/. And yet the mis- 
pronunciations resulting from such substitution are regarded as 
unacceptable, even downright substandard. 

An analogy from the area of grammar will make it abundantly 
clear that all that is intelligible -- even easily intelligible -- is not 
necessarily acceptable. He go to school every day is understood 
correctly wherever English is understood, but is not accepted any- 
where. Similarly, Z have went home, although readily understood, is 
regarded as substandard even in those counties of England where it 
is regularly used by the native speakers of the language. Examples 
can be multiplied. 

Having illustrated that what is intelligible is not necessarily 
acceptable too, the question that arises is this: how do we define the 
acceptable? Can we predetermine it? It is important for us to devote 
Some space to the discussion of this question because on its answer 
may depend our priorities in the teaching of English pronunciation. 

The examples we have given above might lead one to infer that 
acceptable is that which is correct (according, of course, to some 
standard description of the language). We shall soon see that this is 
atoo naive and simplistic view of things. For this, let us consider the 
following examples of mispronunciation and misaccentuation: 


Mispronunciation Misaccentuation 
airlines ['eorlams] am'biguity 
asthma [‘esthma] at'mosphere 
healthy [heldil ‘defer 

houses [‘havsiz] e'lectricity 
octroi [oktr»i] em'ployee 
suggestion [s»'dse fn] 'idea 

tour [tur] ‘phonetics 


Let us, this time again, take a few examples from grammar too: 


The teacher wanted that every student should work hard. 
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Incase he applies for the post, turn down the application. 
You must be knowing him well. 

(Speaking of one who is a teacher by profession): 

He is a teacher as well as a social reformer. 


Now, none of the examples given above are ‘correct’ forms 
according to the standard descriptions of the language. And yet, not 
only are they very current in India, they are also, at the same time, 
acceptable to a vast majority of even the best educated people in the 
country. A possible explanation for this could be that all such 
people think that they are correct. If this explanation is right, then 
it is still possible to maintain that acceptable is only that which is 
‘correct’ — with the only difference this time that ‘correct’ now 
stands for not only that which is correct according to a standard 
description of the language, but also that which is regarded as (or 
perceived as) correct in a given speech community. 

The actual situation is, however, not as simple as all that. The 
people who regard the above forms as acceptable tend somehow to 
persist in their beliefs: while it is possible to convince them that the 
forms are incorrect, it is not possible to convince them that they 
should, therefore, be as unacceptable as are the pronunciations 
[phat], ['ne:sn], and ['gi:ro:] for the words fat, nation, and zero, for 
example. They strongly feel that while the former are only 'slight 
deviations’ from the correct forms, the latter are ‘downright sub- 
standard’. And this feeling cannot be dismissed as of no consequ- 
ence—not only because the people who feel this way are among 
the better educated in the country, but also because their 
feelings in the matter are shared (albeit secretly) by many well 
trained English phoneticians too in the country. And this despite 
the fact that, in strict phonetic and phonological terms, the 
mispronunciations illustrated above (airlines, asthma, etc.) not only 
violate the requirement of maintaining phonemic distinctions, but 
also suffer from unnecessary elisions and insertions. On this count 
they should in fact be regarded as ‘greater sins’ than the above-quoted 
mispronunciations of sat, nation, etc. But logical (and even. 
phonological) arguments are of no avail here: the quoted mis- 
pronunciations of airlines, asthma, etc. are generally regarded as 
acceptable, while those of fat, nation, etc. are not. 

Given this situation, it can perhaps be inferred that the 
‘mistakes’ of the better educated are acceptable, while those of 
others are not. Perhaps that is why the replacement of both /v/ and 
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Íw/ by [v] is acceptable, while that of /z/ by [y] (or [dz]) is not, 
although both of these replacements blur some important phonemic 
distinctions. A working ‘definition’ of the acceptable might then 
include the following: (i) forms known to be correct according to a 
standard description of the language (ii) forms regarded as (or per- 
ceived as) correct by the better educated speakers of the language, 
and (iii) forms recognized as not correct, but nonetheless, widely 
current among the better educated speakers. 

The above ‘definition’ can be applied to the country as a whole 
and also to a given region of it. However, the inventory of the 
acceptable that emerges in the latter case is likely to be alittle longer 
than that which emerges in the former case, the additional length of 
it representing the section that is not acceptable in the country as a 
whole, but is nonetheless acceptable in the given region of it. This 
additional part may also vary from region to region. Thus the 
replacement of /f/ by [ph], for example, may not be considered so 
substandard in West Bengal, Maharashtra and Kashmir as in 
Panjab, Delhi, and the southern states, for instance. On the other 
hand, the splitting of a consonant cluster such as /str-/ may seldom 
be even noticed in Panjab and Kashmir, while it may be laughed at 
in the South. On the whole, what is accepted in one region but not 
in another, is peculiar to that region, and this peculiar section 
generally has some relationship with the phonological facts of the 
regional language(s). A potential list of such peculiarities can be 
drawn up for a given region by refererice to a chart appended to The 
Sound System of Indian English". This list can, however, only show 
what sound discriminations are difficult for Indian learners with the 
given language background. It may even suggest what deviations 
from native English sounds are made by the speakers of English in 
that region. But it cannot indicate, for sure, as to which of such 
deviations are acceptable to the better educated speakers in the 
region, and which are not. For this, there is surely need for research. 

Moving from this point, we can now list the phonological/phone- 
tic deviations that are known to be acceptable at the pan-Indian 
level and those that are not. Such information, it is hoped, will help 
us draw up our own priorities in the teaching of English pronuncia- 
tion in India. (The two lists given below are fairly exhaustive. Exam- 
ples have been given only where considered necessary.) 


* CIEFL Monograph No. 7, 1972 
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A. Acceptable deviations 


Consonants 


Use of the dental plosives [th] (or [t]) and [d] instead of the 
dental fricatives /0/ and /8/ respectively. Examples: think 
[think] (or [tink]), that [det]. 

Use of the retroflex [t , d ] instead of the alveolar/t,d/. 

Use of frictionless continuant [v] in place of both /v/ and /w/. 
Example: very well ['veri'vel]. 

Use of [z], [3] or [j] for /3/. Example: decision [di'sizon] or 
[di'sigan] or [di'sijon]. 

Use of the affricated stops [c,3] in place of the affricates /t f, 
dz /. 

Use of [s] as the plural and possessive marker even where the 
native accents use /z/. Examples: airlines ['eorlams]; girls 
[gpris]. 

Use of [r] wherever r occurs in the spelling. 

Non-use of the dark /. 

Non-use of any syllabic consonants. 

Non-use of aspiration in /p,t,k/. 

In general, use of only the principal allophone(s) of a 
phoneme. 


Vowels 


(xii) 
(xiii) 


(xiv) 
(xv) 
(xvi) 


Use of [p:] (or [a:] in some regions) for /9:/. Example: 
brought [brp:t] or [bra:t]. 

Use of [a] for all the central vowels /o,A/ and / 8;/. 

Use of monophthongs [e:] and [o:] in place of the RP 
diphthongs /e1/ and /aU/ respectively. 

Use of only one pronunciation of the (either [do] or [di] in all 
positions. 

Non-use of most of the weak forms and inconsistent use of 
contracted forms. 


In regard to the suprasegmental features of word accent, accent 
in sentences, rhythm, and intonation, a good deal of deviation from 
the native accents is generally accepted. In particular, in regard to 
word accentuation, on which international intelligibility of English 
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depends so heavily (see Sethi 1980:47 for reasons), there exists in 
India a good deal of deviation from the native accents of English; 
and whatever deviant forms gain wide currency in a region naturally 
become acceptable in that region. On the whole, however, there is 
much greater tolerance shown in India towards deviations in respect 
of the suprasegmental features than in respect of the segmental 
features. If a speaker speaks (or reads) English with the accentua- 
tion and intonation that is different from that of the better educated 
ones in a given region, at worst only some fun may be made of him; 
generally no stigma of backwardness is attached to him on this 
account. 


B. Unacceptable deviations 
Consonants 


(i) Replacement of /z/ by [dg] (or [g]) and the other way round. 
Examples: zoo [gu:], college ['kplez]. 
(ii) Replacement of both /v/ and /w/ by [b]. Example: very well 
[berr'bel]. 

(ii) Replacement of /// by /s/ and the other way round. 
Examples: cushion [ktjsen], seat [fi:t]. 

(iv) Mixing up of /s/, ///, and /t//. Example: shop [spp] or [/op] 
or [t/pp]. 

(v) Replacement of /f/ by [ph]. Examples: find [phaind]. photo 
[pho:to:]. 

(vi)  Prefixation of [j] and [v] in the word initial position — [j] in 
front of the front vowels and [v] in front of the back vowels — 
usually in accented syllables. Examples: egg [jeg], elbow 
[jelbo:], old [vo:ld], over [vo:vor]. 

(vii) Elision of /j/ and /w/ from the word initial position. 
Examples: yet [et], yellow ['elo:], wood [Ud], woman 
[ Umon]. 


In respect of (vi) and (vii) above, generally the people who 
resort to one, also resort to the other as well, so that we may have 
examples in which both the deviations take place together: old 
woman ('vo:ld ‘tyman], not yet over [npt et 'vo:vor]. 


(viii) Use of [h] for the letter h in positions where not required. 
Examples: John [yohn] or ['yohon], ah [a:h]. 
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(ix) Voicing of inter-vocalic voiceless consonants. Examples: 
winter ['vindor], possible ['pp zobel]. 
(x) Splittingorreduction of consonant clusters. Examples: stick 
[so'tik] or [is'tik], asked ['a:skdo], midst [mids], desks [dess] 
(ss=long [s]). 


Vowels 


(xi) Confusion of (a) /i:/ and //, and (b) /u:/ and /U/. 

Examples: (a) meter ['mitor], sleep [shp]; fish (fi: f], hit [hi:t] 
(b) fool [£01], soon [sUn]; full ffu:1], book [bu:k]. 

(xii) Use of [a:] for /5:/ Examples: work [va:rk], girl [ga:rl]. 

(xiii) Use of [a1] for /e/ and /ei/. Such use is restricted to the 
following words only: leisure [loyer], measure [ majjer], 
pleasure ['ploijor], treasure ['traijar]; occasion [o'kaijan]. 

(xiv) Use of [æ] for /e/. Examples: pen [pæn], letter [laetor]. 

(xv) Use of [e’] for /e/. Examples: get [ge't], bell [bel], test [te'st]. 


Besides the phonetic and phonemic deviations listed above, 
there are quite a few distributional deviations too that might be 
regarded as unacceptable, e.g. when the word target is pronounced 
as ['td:rjet] and chaos as [kja:s]. However, a large number of dis- 
tributional deviations may not be regarded as unacceptable, simply 
because many of the speakers who hold the position to pass such 
judgement are themselves not aware that the widely current pro- 
nunciations of such words are not correct. Examples: chassis 
[tfzsis], indict [in'dikt], tortoise ['tprtpiz], octroi ['oktroi, tier 
['tajor], sandwich ['sendvic], plumber [plombor]. Furthermore, a 
fair proportion of distributional deviations may be purely regional, 
and, in a given region, usually very common even among the better 
educated people. As such, they do not qualify to be unacceptable in 
that region. Examples: bury [ban], cough [kaf], sugar ['fu:ger], 
loose {lu:z], Jew [gju:], pear [pror], hear [hear], soot [su:t]. In a 
sense, such distributiona] deviations are the most ‘innocent’ ones: 
since they arise mostly from an ignorance of the right pronuncia- 
tion, and not because of any basic fault in the phonemic inventory 
of the speaker, they can be got rid of most easily — by reference to 
a dictionary, for example. 

We have said earlier that deviations in respect of the supra- 
segmental features of English are, in general, more readily accepta- 
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ble (in India) than those in respect of the segmental features of the lan- 
guage. We may now add that deviations in respect of vowels are more 
readily acceptable than those in respect of consonants. (Compare 
thissituation with a similar one in respect of the differences between 
various native accents of English: they differ more in respect of 
vowels than in respect of consonants.) 

As has already been stated, all that is intelligible is not 
necessarily acceptable. However, whatever is acceptable is, at the 
same time, intelligible too, for, aural comprehension depends as 
much on the listener's attitude towards the speaker's pronunciation 
as on the phonetic and phonological features of that pronunciation. 
It follows from this that if, in a course on English pronunciation, care 
is taken to eliminate the unacceptable elements, then the learner's 
speech will become not only more acceptable but also, at the same 
time, more intelligible. This in itself constitutes a strong case for 
basing courses in English pronunciation on the criterion of accepta- : 
bility. There is, however, a still stronger reason why this must be 
done. On a short course, there is usually not enough time to remedy 
both the acceptable as well as the unacceptable deviations. There- 
fore, it isthe latter that should receive our foremost attention, for if 
we spend all the time available to us on teaching the learner the dis- 
tinction between /v/ and /w/ and the use of the dental fricatives /0, 8/ 
in place ofthe dental plosives, for instance, then we shall surely send 
him back with his [ph]'s and [3]'s intact (for /f/ and /z/ respectively), 
and he will continue to suffer from the stigma of being an 
unacceptable, backward, substandard speaker. The socio-linguistic 
realities of the situation demand that we pay utmost attention, first 
and foremost, to remedying the unacceptable deviations. And since 
a person has to interact more with the people of his own region than 
with others, we must first remedy (or remove) the features regarded 
as unacceptable in his own region, and only then pass on to those 
that are regarded as unacceptable in the country as a whole. Our 
priorities therefore should be ordered as follows: 


a. remedying the deviations that are regarded as unacceptable 
within the region in which the learner lives; 

b. remedying the deviations that are regarded as unacceptable in 
the country as a whole; and 

c. teaching how to speak slowly and articulate clearly, avoiding 
elision or slurring of syllables. 
(A careful look at our Lists A and B will show that success in 
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steps (a) and (b) above will incidentally result in the acquisition 
of some of the essential phonemic distinctions too.) 


It is not the intention of this paper to suggest that all else is 
totally dispensable. It certainly is not. Indeed on a longer course, 
and on a course in phonetics and spoken English (as distinct from a 
course in English pronunciation with which we have been con- 
cerned in this paper), there is scope and need for going well beyond 
the above three steps to the learning of all phonemic distinctions 
obtaining in English, word accentuation, accent and rhythm in 
connected speech, and the essentials of intonation. No one prevents 
a well-motivated learner aiming at international intelligibility and 
acceptability from attempting to learn all these. He might even love 
to learn all these because good speech is required not just to facili- 
tate comprehension; it is a mark of good education too. In our view, 

, however, even such a learner must first go through steps (a) to (c), 
which will bring him an immediate psychological reward and 
motivate him to learn more, and learn faster. Most other learners, 
who can afford to go through only a short course in English pronun- 
ciation, may have to be content with these three steps only. 
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